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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 

Taking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
purposes   insures   the   fullest  and 
best   use   of   all    land.     In    cities    this 
would    mean    more    homes    and    more 
places    to    do    business    and    therefore 
lower  rents.     In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government   without   the   payment   of 
any  taxes.     It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly    and    would    immensely    in- 
crease   the    production    and    therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 
Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment  of   labor.     Putting   land    to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.     With  an 
unlimited   demand   for  labor,    the   job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,   and  labor  would   receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalties  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

"I17ILLIAM  T.  FOSTER  and  Waddill  Catchings  started 
*  *  a  very  pretty  discussion  in  their  work  on  "Profits," 
and  followed  this  up  with  an  article  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  entitled  "The  Dilemma  of  Thrift." 
In  the  Atlantic  article  these  gentlemen  lay  the  failure  of 
prosperity  to  continue  indefinitely  at  the  door  of  thrift. 
Harriet  Bindley  Fitt  replies  to  Messrs.  Foster  and  Catchings 
in  the  July  Atlantic,  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Ancient 
Virtue." 

PHE  authors  of  "Profits"  are  to  be  commended  for  an 
honest,  and  from  their  point  of  view,  an  unbiased 
examination  of  the  problem,  why  periodic  "prosperity" 
is  followad  by  years  of  depression  and  unemployment. 
We  would  not  wholly  dismiss  these  ingenious  and  ingenuous 
explanations  of  why  this  is  so,  since  in  the  economic  con- 
fusion resulting  from  the  denial  of  the  primary  laws  of  dis- 
tribution a  lot  of  subsidiary  factors  assume  an  importance 
that  is  not  of  their  own  by  right. 

A  ND  assuming  this  to  be  so,  Mrs.  Fitt,  who  received 
P*  her  Doctorate  of  economics  from  Columbia,  makes 
a  reply  which  while  a  demonstration  of  the  unsoundness 
of  the  position  taken  by  the  authors  of  "Profits,"  leaves 
us  pretty  much  where  we  were  before.  She,  too,  is  obsessed 
by  the  notion  of  "business  cycles" — i.e.,  that  these  are  the 
inevitable  accompaniment  of  industrial  progress,  that 
prosperity  must  be  followed  by  depressions  and  these  by 
periods  of  recovery  in  which  industry  again  draws  itself 
together,  wages  begin  to  be  normal,  and  business  continues 
fairly  active  until  the  next  interruption. 

"JV/TRS  FITT  tells  us  that  "as  business  is  now  organized 
*-*•  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  depres- 
lons."  But  she  sounds  a  note  of  hope  in  the  following: 
"Progress  is  to  be  expected  only  through  an  increasing 
knowledge  of  the  causes  of  business  crises  and  more 
accurate  forecasting  of  the  future,"  to  the  first  clause  of 
which  sentence  we  append  a  fervent  "amen." 

TF  in  the  consideration  of  any  problem  we  omit  one  or 
two  important  factors  any  possible  explanation  comes 
easy  and  looks  plausible.  The  thing  can  be  done  in  mathe- 
matics or  chemistry.  In  the  department  of  economics 
the  process  is  fatally  easy.  If  we  omit  land  as  a  factor, 


and  ignore  economic  rent,  the  weirdest  explanations  do 
not  lack  a  certain  plausibility.  The  absence  of  these 
factors  multiplies  words  and  gives  a  fatuous  distinction  to 
"Learning."  Controversy  rages  fiercely,  though  some- 
what erratically,  around  scholastic  terms  that  bewilder 
the  neophite.  This  is  the  reason  why  political  economy 
is  a  dead  study  and  why  nobody  really  cares.  The  sim- 
plicity of  its  fundamental  laws  and  the  harmony  of  their 
relation  are  obscured  in  a  maze  of  pretentious  nonsense, 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  Entire  vocabularies  of 
technical  terms  are  injected  into  the  discussion  and  these 
serve,  not  to  elucidate,  but  to  render  opaque  what  could 
be  made  as  clear  as  crystal. 

T_TOW  can  any  definite  conclusion  be  arrived  at  when 
•*•  •••  economists  persistently  ignore  the  relation  of  land 
and  its  rent  to  production  and  distribution?  In  a  word, 
when  life  is  dependent  upon  access  to  land  and  when  such 
access  is  conditioned  upon  private  whim  or  profit,  econo- 
mists talk  in  terms  wholly  foreign  to  these  very  patent 
considerations.  Where  the  private  appropriation  of  eco- 
nomic rent  determines  the  course  of  industry,  the  rate 
of  wages,  the  return  to  capital,  these  gentlemen  talk  of 
"business  cycles"  and  of  "periodic  depressions,"  as  if 
these  were  the  naturally  ordered  incidents  of  divine  inten- 
tion, like  the  cataclysyms  of  nature. 

TN  the  world  of  production  men  make  things  for  con- 
•*•  sumption  or  exchange.  These  they  must  get  from  the 
earth.  Instead  of  having  free  access  to  this  earth  they 
must  pay  others  for  its  use  and  occupancy.  The  price 
paid  is  the  natural  economic  rent,  plus  the  speculative 
rent.  Landowners,  producing  nothing,  contributing  noth- 
ing, are  the  silent  partners  in  all  industry.  The  more 
they  take  the  less  there  is  for  those  who  make.  As  the  de- 
mand of  the  landowners  increases,  the  ability  of  production 
to  meet  the  demand  steadily  lessens.  Then  the  interrup- 
tion comes;  more  is  demanded  than  labor  and  capital 
can  pay,  and  at  the  same  time  reproduce  themselves.  The 
"business  cycle"  has  run  its  course,  the  period  of  depres- 
sion has  set  in.  We  now  face  a  period  of  hard  times  and 
unemployment. 

A  S  men  are  turned  from  factory  doors,  they  mutter 
^*  bitter  things  against  "capital."  Capital  wonders 
why  labor  is  so  unreasonable.  Profits  are  declining,  sales 
are  decreasing,  and  capital  cannot  pay  the  wages  that  are 
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asked.  It  never  occurs  to  either  of  these  partners  in 
industry  to  look  for  "the  silent  partner,"  whose  subtile 
exactions  are  the  real  cause  of  the  breakdown  of  industry. 
And  around  this  problem  of  economic  depression,  just  by 
ignoring  the  presence  of  this  "silent  partner,"  waiting  in 
the  background,  so-called  political  economy  has  built  its 
conflicting  theories,  its  fanciful  explanations.  The  pro- 
fessors of  this  science  say  nice  things  of  one  another;  hail 
as  matters  of  supreme  importance  discoveries  of  new  and 
strange  terms,  and  mixing  this  fearful  hodge-podge  serve 
it  up  to  students  at  universities  and  colleges,  who  straight- 
way forget  it  all  as  soon  as  the  doors  of  their  alma  mater 
close  upon  them.  They  have  learned  nothing  and  most 
of  them  have  the  sense  to  know  it. 

IN  an  address  to  the  Alumni  of  Amherst  College  Presi- 
dent Coolidge  said :  "We  justify  the  greater  and  greater 
accumulations  of  capital  because  we  believe  that  therefrom 
flows  the  support  of  all  science,  art,  learning  and  the  charities 
which  administer  to  the  societies  of  life,  all  carrying  their 
beneficent  effects  to  the  people  as  a  whole."  Undoubtedly 
it  is  this  smug  and  complacent  philosophy  which  reconciles 
many  minds  to  the  growth  of  modern  fortunes.  Instead 
of  impressing  them  with  the  inequality  in  the  distribution 
of  wealth,  or  provoking  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
growing  menace  of  great  fortunes  and  the  methods  by 
which  they  are  acquired,  superficial  thinkers  contemplate 
with  satisfaction  the  great  gifts  made  by  the  wealthy  to 
art,  science  and  education,  and  justify,  in  the  words  of  the 
President,  "greater  and  greater  accumulations." 

FEW  men  fit  better  into  the  times  we  live  in  than  the 
present  occupant  of  the  White  House.  He  typifies 
perfectly  what  the  Germans  call  the  zeit  geist  of  the  period. 
He  is  its  High  Priest.  The  status  quo  is  his  religion.  With 
no  inclination  to  question  the  justice  of  present  economic 
and  social  arrangements,  and  with  little  capacity  for 
independent  judgment,  he  voices  the  easy  and  contented 
satisfaction  with  things  as  they  are.  He  would  as  soon 
think  of  questioning  them  as  he  would  hazard  a  voyage 
into  unknown  seas.  He  is  no  explorer,  this  Vermont 
villager;  his  economic  philosophy  is  the  dicta  of  the  country 
store,  where  he  imbibed  such  concepts  as  he  brings  with 
him  into  the  White  House.  He  did  not  make  the  world, 
and  he  accepts  it  as  he  finds  it,  with  its  comfortable  stand- 
ards, and  he  regards  it  all  with  an  unquestioning  faith 
in  its  permanence. 

IT  never  occurs  to  him  for  a  moment  that  the  people  are 
abundantly  able  to  furnish  their  own  art,  science  and 
education.  They  need  be  beholden  to  no  one  for  these 
gifts  if  the  natural  fund  that  they  create — the  economic 
rent  of  land — were  drawn  upon  for  their  art,  science  and 
education.  Because  the  city  of  New  York  did  not  collect 
the  natural  revenue  that  is  its  own  by  right,  the  city  has 
paid  in  the  last  fifty  years  in  interest  alone  upon  its  bonded 


indebtedness  sufficient  to  have  made  it  the  garden  spot  of 
the  world.  It  might  have  rivalled  Athens  in  its  art,  Rome 
in  its  magnificence.  The  charities  of  which  it  boasts 
would  have  dwindled  as  the  need  for  them  diminished; 
help  to  those  crippled  and  incapacitated,  the  blind,  the 
halt,  would  have  been  administered,  not  in  the  name  of 
Charity  but  in  the  name  of  Christ.  There  would  not  have 
been  so  many  "great  accumulations"  for  the  President 
to  boast  about,  but  such  as  could  have  stood  the  acid  test 
of  a  just  economic  order,  would  at  least  have  been  free 
from  the  taint  of  suspicion  and  the  possessors  untroublec 
by  the  consciousness  that  they  must  make  their  peace 
with  God  by  liberal  donations  before  or  after  they  startec 
on  the  journey  to  meet  Him! 

WE  have  before  this  commented  on  what  seems  to  u 
the  popular  delusion  of  reformers  regarding  th< 
efficacy  of  mere  forms  of  government  to  secure  fundamenta 
changes  for  the  better,  the  Initiative  and  Referendum 
the  direct  primary,  commission  government  for  cities 
political  devices  which  at  various  times  have  enlisted  th 
earnest  support  of  Henry  Georgites.  As  for  the  I  and  F 
these  now  are  very  general  throughout  the  states,  an< 
nowhere  have  they  created  any  political  or  econom: 
revolution.  It  is  well  to  have  these  democratic  instn. 
ments  at  hand  for  the  uses  to  which  in  an  emergency  the 
may  be  put,  but  without  a  democratic  cautiousness  the 
are  of  little  importance,  and  in  saying  this  we  are  in  n 
wise  opposed  to  the  submission  through  this  agency  < 
measures  for  changes  in  our  tax  system  in  the  directic 
of  the  Single  Tax,  or  for  the  adoption  of  the  full  measu: 
of  the  reform  to  which  we  are  pledged. 

THE  error  made  by  the  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the: 
reforms  which  have  so  far  failed  of  any  importai 
results,  is  the  same  as  that  made  in  the  larger  field 
democracy  by  those  who  only  imperfectly  conceive  i 
meanings.  If  democracy  is  only  a  form  of  governmer 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  struggle  for  its  attainmer 
For  under  such  forms  venality  and  corruption,  privilej 
and  inequality  of  conditions,  persist.  Under  the  shade 
of  democratic  forms  parasitism  flourishes.  We  ha 
changed  nothing  merely  by  putting  the  vote  into  the  han 
of  men  and  women,  for  everywhere,  as  Henry  Geor 
has  told  us,  it  is  ignorance  that  enslaves  men,  and  t 
grossest  forms  of  economic  tyranny  may  continue  unc 
republican  systems  of  government  as  under  monarchii; 
forms. 

IT  is  because  of  the  unconscious  recognition  of  this  trvl 
that  nearly  half  of  our  citizens  entitled  to  vote  do  r  1 
go  to  the  polls.     It  is  because  of  this  that  forms  of  die 
torships  have  arisen  in  Italy  and  Spain,  and  now  in  B 
gium.     The  inefficiency  of  democratic  forms  without 
democratic   consciousness   is   becoming   more   and 
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clear  as  time  goes  on.  To  get  anything  done  it  is  necessary 
to  set  in  motion  some  conscious  determination,  some 
civic  motive  that  will  arouse  men  to  action,  that  will  end 
the  loose  inefficiency  of  careless  citizenship,  the  stolid 
indifference  of  the  masses.  Mussolini  may  not  be  the 
Apostolic  voice  of  this  revolt  against  a  nation's  dry  rot, 
but  he  is  a  consequence,  and  as  such  is  worthy  of  study. 

DEMOCRATIC  institutions  are  important,  but  they 
cannot  endure  built  upon  economic  inequality. 
Other  civilizations  have  perished  through  causes  of  decay 
identically  the  same.  It  is  the  nature  of  justice  that 
wherever  her  claims  are  denied  the  punishment  is  death — 
and  this  is  the  law  for  nations  even  more  than  for  indivi- 
duals. For  seventy  years  the  United  States  grew  in  power 
and  influence.  To  all  intents  and  to  all  appearances  we 
were  a  great  and  growing  nation ;  in  reality  we  were  slowly 
yielding  to  a  power  that  was  sapping  our  vitals.  Half  of 
the  nation  was  free;  in  the  southern  half  of  the  country, 
its  least  important  half  in  culture  and  enlightenment, 
slavery  existed;  justice  was  denied,  and  in  consequence 
the  institution  of  slavery  was  entrenched  at  Washington, 
and  every  step  that  might  have  been  taken  for  human 
freedom  was  halted  by  that  incubus.  We  who  might  have 
been  a  beacon  light  to  the  world,  saw  our  glorious  pre- 
tentions  denied  in  the  shadow  of  that  great  Wrong.  Then 
because  they  whom  the  gods  would  destroy  they  first 
make  mad,  the  arrogant  slave  power  of  the  South  sought 
the  dread  arbitrament  of  arms  for  the  perpetuation  of 
their  institution,  and  the  Civil  War  was  upon  us.  We 
lived  through  it  and  escaped  the  peril  that  faced  us,  though 
at  a  fearful  cost.  But  as  surely  as  justice  determines 
the  fate  of  nations,  so  would  Slavery  have  destroyed  us 
if  not  itself  destroyed. 

PODAY  another  great  injustice  overspreads  the  world. 
•*•  Slavery  in  comparison  was  a  pygmy  wrong.  It  is 
slowly  sapping  the  strength  of  the  nations,  destroying  all 
true  perspective,  atrophying  the  moral  sense.  It  is  deter- 
mining the  trend  of  Christianity  itself,  whose  ethical  code 
it  is  slowly  transforming.  Men  otherwise  blameless  in 
their  private  life  count  it  no  shame  to  live  without  work 
on  the  values  publicly  created,  and  defend  the  institution 
of  private  property  in  land  with  twisted  logic.  That  the 
masses  of  men  are  born  into  a  world  in  which  they  have  no 
right  to  a  foothold,  seems  no  contradiction  of  the  Scriptural 
injunctions,  "The  earth  is  the  Lord's,"  "The  earth  hath 
He  given  to  the  children  of  men,"  "The  land  shall  not  be 
sold  forever."  Though  bearing  the  divine  sanction,  these 
have  become  mere  "glittering  generalities." 

IT  is  therefore  something  more  than  the  mere  diversion 
of  wealth  to  those  to  whom  it  does  not  properly  belong, 
since  they  have  done  nothing  to  earn  it,  that  Henry  George 
set  out  to  destroy.     Just  as  the  Hebrew  prophets  sought 


not  merely  the  physical  liberation  of  their  people,  but  their 
spiritual  liberation  as  well,  and  indeed  as  a  far  higher 
consideration,  so  must  we  recognize  that  our  aim  is  not 
merely  the  material  betterment  that  will  come  as  a  release 
from  the  degrading  slavery  to  a  false  ideal.  "The  Kingdom 
of  God  is  within  us."  The  New  Jerusalem  seen  in  the  vision 
of  Saint  John  was  not  a  material  place  of  jasper  and  gold, 
but  a  spiritual  city.  Such  a  city  cannot,  however,  be  based 
upon  economic  injustice;  the  old  prophecy  is  the  true  one 
that  links  the  freedom  of  the  spirit  with  the  absence  of 
earthly  tyranny  and  injustice.  And  something  in  the  vision 
of  William  Blake,  that  strangely  gifted  genius  whose  frag- 
ments are  glorious  contributions  to  English  poetry,  may 
fittingly  inspire  us: 

"  I  will  not  cease  from  mental  fight, 
Nor  shall  the  sword  sleep  in  my  hand 
Till  we  have  built  Jerusalem 
In  England's  green  and  pleasant  land." 

AN  instructive  study  may  be  drawn  from  the  life  and 
thought  of  Plato  that  throws  some  light  upon  modern 
theories  of  Socialism  and  their  inevitable  influence  upon 
the  individual.  Plato  was  the  greatest  thinker  of  antiquity 
if  we  except  his  master  Socrates,  of  whom  the  most  we  know 
is  through  his  illustrious  pupil.  In  his  "Republic"  Plato 
sought  to  establish  the  perfect  state.  This  state  should 
be  benevolently  paternal,  and  in  no  work  written  by 
ancient  or  modern  is  there  a  greater  or  more  thorough 
treatment  of  an  ideal.  Hardly  a  detail  is  omitted  in  the 
elaborate  attempt  to  construct  what  shall  be  an  ideally 
perfect  society,  and  the  picture  is  reinforced  by  those 
literary  and  philosophic  graces  that  make  Plato  an  out- 
standing figure  in  the  world  of  thought  and  imagination. 

EVERYWHERE  the  figure  of  Socrates,  who,  despite 
the  fact  that  he  did  not  possess  to  the  same  degree 
the  literary  graces  of  Plato,  was  a  clearer  and  better  trained 
mind,  dominates  the  philosophy.  Plato  venerated  Socrates 
— his  was  the  inspiration  of  this  laboriously  constructed 
social  state,  and  though  some  of  the  political  devices  seem, 
in  the  light  of  modern  thought,  rather  childish,  the  aim  is 
human  happiness  and  justice  between  men. 

NOW  we  are  to  observe  a  curious  phenomenon,  natural 
enough,  however,  under  the  circumstances.  There 
is  an  analogy  here  between  the  attempt  of  the  Russian 
Soviets  to  establish  a  republic  based  upon  newer  concepts 
in  which  old  customs  were  to  be  consigned  to  the  limbo 
of  forgotten  things.  Their  mistake  was  the  same  as 
Plato's — no  attempt  was  made  to  discover  natural  laws 
and  forces.  Men  were  mechanically  constructed  instru- 
ments or  tools  to  be  fitted  together,  and  their  activities 
to  be  regulated  by  some  directing  intelligence.  So  the 
promise — in  so  far  as  it  promised  anything — to  establish 
a  Russian  communistic  state  was  not  fulfilled,  and  the 
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original  plan,  so  far  as  it  was  a  plan,  underwent  modifica- 
tions from  time  to  time,  and  is  still  undergoing  experi- 
mentation. 

NOW  what  happened  to  Plato?  The  greatest  mind  that 
has  ever  been  directed  to  the  problem  of  the  imaginary 
state,  building  laboriously  and  with  an  extraordinary 
intelligence  the  pillars  of  his  Utopia,  came  to  the  inevitable 
sequel.  Forty  years  after  the  "Republic"  was  written 
came  the  "Laws."  Socrates  has  disappeared  with  all  his 
benign  influence.  The  attempt  to  regulate  the  affairs  of 
mankind  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  a  benevolent 
paternalism  has  given  way  to  a  body  of  laws  the  most 
tyrannous  ever  conceived  by  man.  Well  has  an  English 
writer  said:  "The  disciple  who  wrote  the  Phaedo  has 
become  the  inquisitor  who  would  have  joined  in  the  indict- 
ment of  Socrates.  There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  phil- 
osophy or  letters  to  compare  with  this  appalling  collapse." 

"\7"ET  the  sequel  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  perfectly 
-*•  natural  one.  It  is  the  inevitable  conclusion  of  every 
attempt  to  remould  society  on  a  mechanistic  basis. 
Either  disillusionment  results,  or  the  paternalism  gravitates 
naturally  into  despotism  to  maintain  the  administration 
of  its  benevolent  features.  The  "Laws"  of  Plato  was 
not  so  much  a  collapse  from  the  earlier  teachings 
of  the  "Republic"  as  the  logical  conclusion  of  those 
teachings.  It  may  have  sprung,  as  some  writers  have 
contended,  from  Plato's  disappointment  with  the  stupid- 
ity of  mankind,  a  natural  revolt  from  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  youth,  but  if  so  it  was  not  so  much  mankind  that  was 
at  fault  as  Plato  himself.  He  had  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cern those  natural  forces  at  all  times  adequate  to  the 
maintainance  of  a  just  and  stable  society.  His  failure 
was  the  failure  of  all  socialistic  experiments,  whether 
undertaken  collectively,  or  elaborated  in  the  constitution 
of  an  imaginary  State.  But  because  of  Plato's  great 
wisdom  and  the  philosophic  eminence  that  is  justly  his, 
there  is  an  added  pathos  in  what  the  writer  just  quoted 
calls  his  "appalling  collapse."  There  is  also  a  valuable 
lesson  for  all  those  who  would  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

'"THE  reasons  for  the  existence  of  the  State  are  the  eco- 
-*•  nomic  needs  of  man.  Man  is  an  individual  before  he  is 
a  member  of  a  community.  He  makes  his  living  by  applying 
his  labor  to  land;  he  exchanges  the  products  of  his  labor 
with  those  otherwise  employed.  As  values  attaching  to 
certain  portions  of  land  arise,  the  needs  of  government — 
cooperati  ve  activities — simultaneously  come  into  being. 
The  community  or  State  is  now  born.  Experience  deter- 
mines the  things  that  may  be  cooperatively  undertaken 
and  which  we  call  public.  These  should  be  limited  strictly 
by  the  amount  of  ground  rent  available  for  public  use. 
But  when  this  rent  goes  into  private  hands  there  is  no 
index  to  determine  the  extent  or  number  of  these  so-called 
public  or  cooperative  functions. 


PLATO  erred,  as  all  theoretic  builders  of  the  artificial 
State  err,  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  Marx,  Lennin,  Morris, 
and  the  host  of  their  socialistic  imitators.  The  Coopera- 
tive Commonwealth  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  society, 
and  not  more  government  but  less  government  is  what 
is  desired.  New  York  City,  where  nearly  seven  millions 
of  people  contrive  to  feed  and  clothe  themselves  at  least 
with  a  moderate  degree  of  efficiency,  and  without  any 
directing  supervision,  is  the  natural  cooperative  common- 
wealth. How  much  better  they  could  do  this  if  there  were 
no  artificial  hindrances  will  be  clear  to  those  who  begin 
their  speculations  from  the  starting  point  of  the  individual 
who  makes  the  State  rather  than  from  the  State  that  exists 
for  the  individual,  and  whose  functions  must  be  constantly 
minimized  in  the  interests  of  the  free  'play  of  individual 
needs  and  desires. 

/T*HAT  is  what  Jefferson  meant  when  he  said  that  that 
•*•  government  is  best  which  governs  least.  The  Power 
which  made  the  earth  and  peopled  it,  endowed  the  individual 
with  economic  needs  and  desires;  society  is  motivated 
along  the  lines  of  these  needs  and  desires,  and  assumes 
naturally  the  form  best  suited  to  the  activities  of  the 
individual.  If  it  does  not  work  as  it  should  it  is  because 
of  the  artificial  hindrances  to  those  natural  laws  thai 
were  here  whenever  two  men  came  together,  and  before 
great  cities  were  built,  and  before  the  craze  for  more  andl 
more  government  began  to  obsess  men. 

HPO  those  who  will  think  there  is  something  infinitelj 
•*•  childish  in  the  building  of  systems  of  society  foi 
men  to  live  by.  Plato's  "Republic" — and  we  speal 
with  profound  veneration  for  the  greatest  mind  of  antiquitj 
— was,  despite  its  literary  charm,  an  amateur  performance 
Much  as  little  children  pile  up  their  building  blocks  accord 
ing  to  maps,  Plato  built  his  structure  of  the  State,  which 
despite  occasional  flashes  of  inspiration,  remained  a  cit? 
untouched  by  any  gleam  of  human  attractiveness  an< 
patterned  in  monotonous  outline. 

nPO  all  who  would  build  the  imaginary  State,  first  le| 

-*•    them  bear  in  mind  the  one  natural  law  that  the  rent  i 
land  belongs  to  the  people  and  that  it  is  the  first  duty 
government  to  collect  it.     They  will  then  see  that  the  Stati 
is  already  built  for  them.     The  administration  of  thai 
fund  and   the  preservation  of  order  about  exhaust  th1 
functions  of  the  State ;  the  natural  forces  at  play  betwee 
individuals  determine  the  economic  activities  of  societ 
and  secure,  if  allowed  freely  to  operate,  the  maximum  c 
human  satisfactions.     There  is  no  more  need  of  an  art 
ficially  organized  and  personally  directed  economic  Sta1 
than  there  is  for  a  system  of  codes  and  laws  to  regulat 
seed  time  and  harvest,  with  which  the  operation  of  econonv 
forces    in    society    may    with    some    appropriateness    t 
likened. 
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The  "Anti-Poverty  Society" 

THE  tearing  down  of  the  old  Academy  of  Music  in 
New  York  City  is  a  reminder  of  the  time  when,  nearly 
forty  years  ago,  that  building  echoed  to  denunciations  of 
involuntary  poverty  as  something  wholly  man-made, 
and  demands  for  a  radical  change  in  the  system  of  land 
ownership  that  is  responsible  for  poverty. 

Forty  years  have  passed;  Henry  George,  Father  Edward 
McGlynn,  and  the  others  who  assailed  the  innermost 
ramparts  of  the  citadel  of  privilege,  seem  to  be  forgotten. 
The  landlords  still  take  their  mighty  toll  of  the  product 
of  industry  and  trade,  and  the  evil  newspapers  point 
to  increases  of  billions  of  dollars  in  land  values  as  evidence 
of  prosperity.  So  far  as  the  great  majority  of  the  6,000,000, 
dwellers  in  New  York  seem  to  know  or  care,  there  is  no 
land  question  that  affects  their  interests. 

What  kind  of  animal  is  man  ?  To  the  people  of  New  York 
came  the  "Prophet  of  San  Francisco,"  to  preach  the  ever-old 
and  ever-new  gospel  of  justice,  freedom  and  human  brother- 
hood. He  lived,  labored,  and  died  working  for  these  aims. 
He  challenged  the  very  basis  of  the  social  order  that  rests 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  earth  belongs  to  the  favored 
few,  to  whom  the  many  must  pay  ransom  for  the  right  to 
exist.  He  passed,  and  there  has  been  no  other  to  take  up 
his  work  and  carry  it  on  to  a  triumphal  conclusion. 

Why  is  it  that  the  question  of  man's  right  to  the  use  of 
the  earth  is  no  longer  discussed,  or  even  mentioned?  The 
press  is  silent.  The  so-called  "liberal"  journals  prate  of 
parlor  socialism  and  paternalistic  schemes,  but  refuse  to 
print  anything  so  radical  as  the  simple  truth  that  our 
present  land  system  is  a  gigantic  robbery  of  the  many 
for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  Privilege  is  enthroned,  and 
the  horde  of  special-interest  beneficiaries  steadily  increases. 
How  long,  Oh  Lord!  how  long? 

Some  Mellon  Economics 

SECRETARY  of  the  Treasury  Mellon  denounced  the 
McNary-Haugen  bill,  designed  to  give  the  farmers 
some  of  the  benefits  of  the  protective  tariff,  on  the  ground 
that  if  enacted  that  measure  would  result  in  the  sale  of 
staple  farm  products  to  foreigners  at  lower  prices  than 
those  paid  by  domestic  consumers.  That  foreigners  should 
profit  by  the  aid  of  Government  subsidies  to  our  farmers 
was,  to  Mr.  Mellon,  an  absurd  proposition,  that  need 
only  be  stated  to  be  condemned. 

And  Secretary  Mellon  is  right.  To  tax  the  American 
people  in  order  that  surplus  farm  crops  can  be  sold  at 
low  prices  to  European  consumers,  is  manifestly  unsound 
and  unjust.  The  defeat  of  the  bill,  despite  the  political 
pressure  brought  to  bear  by  the  western  farm  states, 
shows  that  the  Congress  has  more  intelligence  and  courage 
than  it  is  generally  credited  with. 


So  much  for  the  farmer's  side  of  the  protective  tariff 
scheme.  How  about  our  highly  protected  manufacturers, 
who  are  enabled  to  extort  from  the  American  farmers 
at  least  $400,000,000,  annually  by  reason  of  the  high 
duties  on  imports?  Do  they  sell  to  the  foreigners  at 
prices  lower  than  the  domestic  consumer  pays?  Assuredly 
they  do,  in  many  cases  the  difference  between  the  export 
and  the  domestic  price  being  from  20  to  40  per  cent.  Mr. 
Mellon's  Aluminum  Company  sells  kitchenware  to  the 
benighted  heathen  much  cheaper  than  to  the  American 
farmer.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  that  in  the 
past  twenty-five  years  has  been  enabled  by  the  tariff  to 
rob  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the  extent  of  at 
least  $1,000,000,000.00,  in  the  shape  of  higher  prices  than 
would  have  prevailed  under  free  trade,  also  sells  its  products 
for  export  at  reduced  prices.  So  with  many  other  articles 
of  general  consumption.  The  farmer's  housewife  pays  a 
heavy  duty  on  her  sewing  machine.  The  same  machine  is 
sold  at  a  substantially  lower  price  to  the  women  of  South 
America,  Africa  or  Asia. 

What  is  Mr.  Mellon  kicking  about?  He  has  accumu- 
lated his  immense  fortune,  estimated  at  $200,000,000, 
largely  through  the  operations  of  the  tariff.  Does  he 
think  it  is  all  right  for  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
farmers  to  pay  a  70  per  cent,  tax  on  stockings,  in  order 
that  America  hosiery  manufacturers  can  make  exorbitant 
profits,  while  selling  stockings  cheaper  in  the  British 
markets  than  at  home?  If  the  American  people  are  to 
be  robbed  by  high  tariff  taxes  for  the  benefit  of  the  manu- 
facturers, why  should  not  the  system  be  applied  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farmers  as  well? 

After  Forty  Years 

PHE  fortieth  anniversary  of  Henry  George's  memorable 
•*•  campaign  for  Mayor  of  New  York  City  will  bring 
to  the  survivors  of  those  stirring  days  mingled  feelings 
of  pleasure  and  disappointment.  The  first  real  protest 
against  the  fundamental  injustice  of  the  existing  system 
of  land  ownership  to  be  voiced  in  American  politics,  the 
candidacy  of  the  San  Francisco  printer,  who  had  in 
Progress  and  Poverty  challenged  the  age-old  theories  of 
private  property  in  land,  was  hailed  as  the  beginning  of  a 
movement  that  would  destroy  vested  privilege  and  establish 
economic  justice.  With  burning  enthusiasm  those  who 
had  seen  the  light  ot  the  torch  held  high  by  the  simple, 
sincere,  earnest  prophet  of  justice  and  brotherhood,  threw 
themselves  into  the  contest  for  Mayor  with  the  hope  that 
out  of  the  discussion  provoked  by  the  introduction  of 
fundamental  principles  of  social  organization  might  come 
enlightenment  that  would  make  real  the  vision  of  a  better 
day.  That  Henry  George  was  defeated  by  a  narrow 
plurality  did  not  matter.  What  was  important  was  the 
forcing  into  the  political  arena  of  an  issue  that  had  hitherto 
been  ignored.  Surely,  they  thought,  it  cannot  be  long 
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before  the  principles  so  clearly  and  courageously  set  forth 
by  this  leader  of  men  will  be  everywhere  accepted. 

And  now!  After  forty  years  what  are  conditions  today? 
There  is  not  the  slightest  excuse  for  ignoring  the  fact  that 
so  far  as  having  any  influence  on  public  policies  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  advance  over  1886  in  understanding, 
or  will  to  apply,  the  truths  then  proclaimed  by  Henry 
George  and  his  disciples.  Many  of  the  latter  became 
estranged  or  discouraged :  so-called  "  labor  leaders  "  returned 
to  their  former  political  parties:  even  among  those  entitled 
to  be  termed  "Single  Taxers"  because  they  were  doing 
something  to  bring  about  the  adoption  of  the  Single  Tax 
there  arose  grave  differences  of  opinion  concerning  policies. 
Looking  backward  over  the  political  movements  with  which 
many  of  those  active  in  the  1886  campaign  subsequently 
allied  themselves,  is  only  to  recall  a  long  history  of  futility 
and  failure.  Grover  Cleveland,  W.  J.  Bryan,  W.  R. 
Hearst,  Tom  Watson,  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  were  some 
of  those  supported  in  the  vain  expectation  that  in  some  way 
the  Single  Tax  cause  would  be  advanced.  Even  William 
H.  Taft,  President  of  the  United  States,  found  Single  Tax 
supporters  for  his  corrupt  and  dishonorable  scheme  for 
buying  newspaper  support  for  his  discredited  administra- 
tion by  putting  print  paper  on  the  free  list. 

Mistakes?  Yes,  many  of  them.  As  was  to  have  been 
expected,  with  a  fallible  and  imperfect  humanity.  But 
the  truths  affirmed  forty  years  ago  are  still  eternally  true, 
and  more  urgently  needed  for  the  welfare  of  mankind. 
Will  another  forty  years  see  greater  advancement  toward 
their  recognition? 

Delightful  Sarcasm 

LIVERY  now  and  then,  you  know,  after  a  lifetime  of 
-*-'  right  thinking,  even  a  professor  yearns  to  say  what 
he  thinks  instead  of  what  he  ought  to  think;  and,  with 
all  the  advantages  of  his  environment  to  withhold  him 
from  a  course  so  unbecoming,  sometimes  he  does  it. 
Every  now  and  then  those  in  whom  mental  curiosity  is 
active  make  a  discovery  and  announce  it,  in  spite  of  con- 
sequences; or  they  become  interested  in  a  conjecture  and 
desire  to  follow  it  up.  Every  now  and  then  they  forget 
where  they  are,  and  liberate  ideas  for  adults,  instead  of 
confining  themselves  to  what  is  entirely  safe  and  proper 
for  young  people  who  are  being  instructed  to  avoid  all  the 
rash  experiments  of  their  parents.  Every  now  and  then 
the  experience  and  ratiocination  of  professors  lead  them 
to  conclusions  that  are  at  variance  with  t^ie  well-known 
wisdom  of  the  ages,  which,  in  the  main,  they  are  em- 
ployed to  transmit. — STUART  P.  SHERMAN  in  Scribner's. 

If  God  made  the  earth  to  be  private  property  of  the  few 
and  not  the  heritage  of  all,  then  He  is  the  Father  of  the  few 
and  the  step-father  of  the  rest. — REV.  FATHER  McGLYNN. 


Henry  George  Foundation 
Sponsors  Forward  Movement 

HPHE  Henry  George  Foundation  of  America,  a  new 
•*•  national  Single  Tax  organization,  has  been  born  dur- 
ing the  past  month  and  will  be  formally  launched  at  the 
Henry  George  Congress  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  on 
September  2nd.  It  has  grown  out  of  the  interest  and 
activities  of  Single  Tax  leaders  in  Pittsburgh  and  Phila- 
delphia, who  have  joined  the  prominent  figures  in  the 
national  movement  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  strong 
organization  of  national  scope. 

The  foundation  is  being  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  purpose  of  the  Foundation  is  to 
popularize  the  Single  Tax  idea,  or  as  set  forth  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  charter,  for  the  stimulation  of  interest  in  the 
study  of  the  science  of  political  economy  and,  particularly, 
for  the  promulgation  and  application  of  the  principles 
of  the  Georgean  school  of  political  economy,  the  economii 
philosophy  of  Henry  George  as  presented  to  the  world  in 
"  Progress  and  Poverty"  and  his  other  works. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Foundation  includes  Warre: 
Worth  Bailey,  Paul  de  Moll,  Charles  R.  Eckert,  George 

E.  Evans,  Frederic  C.  Howe,  Charles  H.  Ingersoll,  J.  C. 
Lincoln,  George  P.  Loomis,  John  Mellor,  Joseph  Dana 
Miller,   B.   B.   McGinnis,   Hugo  W.   Noren,   William   E. 
Schoyer,  Cornelius  D.  Scully,  George  J.  Shaffer,  Charles 

F.  Shandrew,   Carl   D.   Smith,   Ralph   E.   Smith,   Frank 
Stephens,  George  W.  Wakefield  and  Percy  R.  Williams. 
George  E.  Evans  has  been  chosen  as  President,  Paul  de 
Moll,  Vice- President,  William  E.  Schoyer,  Treasurer,  and 
Percy  R.  Williams,  Secretary. 

The  National  Advisory  Commission,  which  is  being 
formed,  will  include  Louis  F.  Post,  Will  Atkinson,  Henry 
P.  Boynton,  Benjamin  W.  Burger,  George  H.  Duncan, 
H.  B.  Emigh,  Fenton  Lawson,  Fay  Lewis,  Francis  W. 
Maguire,  Frederick  H.  Monroe,  Jackson  H.  Ralston, 
Vernon  J.  Rose,  Robert  D.  Towne,  W.  S.  U'Ren,  Pete 
Witt,  Wm.  A.  Black,  S.  A.  Stockwell,  and  a  number  of 
others  prominent  and  active  in  the  Single  Tax  movement. 
Henry  W.  Olney,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  may  be  added  to 
the  National  Advisory  Commission. 

The  goal  set  by  the  leaders  of  the  Foundation  is  a  million 
dollar  endowment  fund.  While  this  high  ambition  may  not 
be  realized  in  the  immediate  future,  confidence  is  felt  that 
a  very  substantial  endowment  will  be  made  available  for 
the  broad  educational  campaign  that  is  soon  to  be  under- 
taken. 

There  has  long  been  a  feeling  that  the  old  home  on  Tenth 
Street  in  Philadelphia,  where  Henry  George  was  born  on 
September  2d,  1839,  and  which  fortunately  is  still  standing, 
should  be  preserved  and  made  an  historic  shrine,  which 
may  be  visited  in  the  years  to  come  by  the  thousands  of  his 
devoted  disciples  who  shall  visit  Philadelphia.  Believing 
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that  the  Single  Taxers  of  America  are  heartily  in  accord 
with  this  sentiment,  the  Henry  George  Foundation  is 
planning  to  acquire  the  birthplace  property,  restore  it  to 
its  approximate  original  condition,  and  erect  a  fitting 
bronze  tablet  to  mark  it  as  the  birthplace  of  the  great 
prophet  of  a  better  and  brighter  social  order  that  is  to  come 
when  freedom  shall  have  been  attained  and  involuntary 
poverty  abolished.  It  is  hoped  to  assemble  in  the  old 
George  home  many  of  the  most  interesting  mementoes 
of  his  life  work.  Mrs.  Anna  George  de  Mille,  daughter 
of  Henry  George,  has  expressed  a  keen  interest  in  the 
project  and  is  being  consulted  in  the  plans  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  home,  which,  while  happily  preserved  from 
destruction,  has  been  somewhat  neglected,  but  which  it  is 
hoped  will  soon  be  added  to  Philadelphia's  other  notable 
places  of  historic  interest  and  sacred  memory. 

Henry  George  Congress 

To  Be  Held  At  Philadelphia 
Sesqui-Centennial 

A  FITTING  tribute  is  to  be  paid  to  the  memory  of 
*»  Henry  George,  founder  of  the  Single  Tax  movement, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  eighty-seventh 
anniversary  of  his  birth  and  an  invitation  is  being  extended 
to  the  Single-Taxers  of  America  to  come  to  Philadelphia 
to  participate  in  the  Henry  George  Congress,  which  is 
being  arranged  both  as  a  memorial  celebration  and  as  an 
inspiration  for  an  awakening  of  renewed  interest  in  the 
national  movement  to  advance  the  Georgean  economic 
philosophy. 

The  Sesqui-Centennial  International  Exposition  will 
be  in  complete  operation  in  September  and  will  be  attract- 
ing many  thousands  of  people  to  Philadelphia.  The 
Exposition  authorities  have  offered  to  cooperate  in  giving 
a  cordial  welcome  to  the  delegates  to  the  Henry  George 
Congress  who  will  assemble  from  various  sections  of  the 
country  to  visit  the  city  which  gave  birth  to  the  philosopher 
who  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  world's  truly 
great  men. 

The  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel  has  been  selected  as  the 
convention  headquarters,  where  the  banquet,  luncheons 
and  conferences  will  be  held. 

There  is  expected  to  be  a  large  representation  from  those 
sections  convenient  to  Philadelphia,  such  as  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Special  railroad  rates  to 
Philadelphia  now  prevailing  will  considerably  reduce  the 
traveling  expenses  of  those  who  will  come  from  more 
distant  points. 

The  Congress  will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  newly- 
organized  Henry  George  Foundation  of  America.  A  three 
day  programme  is  being  arranged  beginning  with  Thursday, 
September  2,  the  birthday  of  Henry  George,  and  closing 


on  Saturday,  September  4th.  There  will  be  public  meet- 
ings at  the  Exposition  and  conferences  and  dinners  at  the 
headquarters  hotel.  While  the  programme  is  at  present 
in  tentative  form,  among  those  who  have  been  invited  to 
address  the  Congress  are  Hon.  W.  N.  Ferris,  United  States 
Senator  from  Michigan,  Hon.  Gifford  Pinchot,  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  Fiske  Warren,  of  Harvard,  Mass.,  former 
Congressman  Warren  Worth  Bailey,  of  Johnstown,  Joseph 
Dana  Miller,  editorof  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  Charles  O'Connor 
Hennessy,  Honorary  President  of  the  recent  International 
Single  Tax  Conference  at  Copenhagen,  Will  Atkinson,  of 
Capon  Springs,  W.  Va.,  John  J.  White,  of  Chicago,  111., 
Frank  Stephens,  of  Arden,  Delaware,  Hon.  Louis  F.  Post, 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  Grace  Isabel  Colbron, 
of  New  York,  J.  H.  Barry  and  Dr.  W.  G.  Eggleston,  of 
San  Francisco,  Mrs.  Mary  Fels,  of  New  York,  Dr.  Walter 
Mendelson,  of  Philadelphia,  Prof.  Earl  Barnes  of  Philadel- 
phia, Charles  H.  Ingersoll,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  J.  C.  Lincoln, 
Henry  P.  Boynton,  of  Cleveland,  Bolton  Smith,  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  Bolton  Hall,  Hamlin  Garland,  Benjamin 
W.  Burger,  Frederick  C.  Leubuscher  and  Edwin  Markham, 
of  New  York  City,  Prof.  Lewis  Jerome  Johnson,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  George  White,  of  Long  Branch,  N.  J., 
Harry  H.  Willock  and  George  E.  Evans,  of  Pittsburgh. 

United  States  Senator  Woodbridge  N.  Ferris,  of  Michi- 
gan, writes  that  he  would  be  more  than  delighted  to  be 
present  at  the  Henry  George  Memorial  Celebration,  and 
that  while  his  plans  for  September  were  made  long  ago, 
he  will  make  an  effort  to  be  there  if  possible.  He  says 
inclosing  "I  am  still  interested  in  the  Single  Tax  movement." 

The  Philadelphia  committee  on  arrangements,  headed 
by  Attorney  Paul  de  Moll,  includes  a  number  of  active 
Single  Taxers  who  are  planning  to  give  a  cordial  reception 
to  the  delegates  and  are  anticipating  a  large  attendance 
for  this  notable  occasion.  Special  memorial  exercises 
will  be  held  at  the  birthplace  of  Henry  George. 

In  addition  to  the  opportunity  that  will  be  afforded  to 
fraternize  with  the  loyal  friends  of  the  cause  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  to  give  public  recognition  of  the  eminent 
service  rendered  to  humanity  by  Henry  George,  delegates 
will  have  the  inducement  to  come  to  Philadelphia  to  see 
one  of  the  world's  great  expositions.  They  will  also 
have  an  opportunity  to  visit  one  of  the  noted  Single  Tax 
enclaves,  beautiful  Arden,  situated  in  Delaware  within 
easy  access  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  convention  programme 
includes  an  outing-trip  to  Arden  on  Saturday,  September 
4th.  Doubtless,  a  great  many  will  include  the  Philadelphia 
celebration  in  their  summer  vacation  plans  en  route  to  and 
from  seashore  resorts,  while  others,  conveniently  located 
in  the  East,  can  readily  take  two  or  three  days  from  busi- 
ness to  meet  old  friends  and  renew  valued  associations. 

A  group  of  Single  Taxers  are  planning  to  go  to  the  Sconset 
Moors  owned  by  Frederic  C.  Howe  on  Nantucket  Island, 
Mass.,  for  a  few  weeks  outing  on  the  sea  and  the  moors 
and  to  attend  the  School  of  Opinion.  This  is  an  informal 
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gathering  place  of  authors,  writers,  editors  and  professional 
people.  Some  of  the  delegates  will  join  Mr.  Howe  on  his 
island  immediately  following  the  Philadelphia  convention 
and  thus  have  an  opportunity  for  some  further  discussion 
of  an  informal  nature. 

Complete  information,  including  a  more  detailed  outline 
of  the  programme  of  the  Henry  George  Congress,  will  be 
available  after  August  1st,  and  will  be  sent  by  mail,  upon 
application  to  Secretary  P.  R.  Williams  at  the  Philadelphia 
headquarters  of  the  Foundation,  1306  Berger  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

How  Ohio  "Helps" 

the  Home-seeker 

HAPPENING  to  glance  into  a  waste-paper  basket, 
I  saw  a  large  book  of  uninviting  appearance.  I 
experienced  the  kind,  if  not  the  same  degree,  of  emotion 
that  normal  persons  feel  on  seeing  a  neglected  or  mistreated 
child  or  dog.  I  hastily  rescued  the  volume.  Its  title: 
Thirty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Building  and  Loan  Associations  of  the  State  of  Ohio  for 
the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1924. 

The  Legislature  requires  that  a  copy  of  this  book  be 
sent  to  the  secretary  of  each  of  the  880  building  and  loan 
associations  in  the  State.  It  is  admitted  that  the  10,000 
directors  "seldom  see  the  annual  report,"  and  that  "if  it 
has  anything  oi  value,  they  never  read  it."  Another 
significant  admission  is  made  as  follows:  "The  annual 
reports  of  the  State  Building  and  Loan  Department,  like 
the  annual  reports  of  most  state  officials,  have  been  of  little 
value  to  the  general  public.  The  publication  is  so  long 
delayed,  and  is  so  voluminous,  dry  and  uninteresting, 
that  few  patrons  of  associations  ever  read  it.  Even 
the  officers  of  the  associations,  aside  from  the  secretary, 
seldom  see  a  copy." 

The  student  of  government  must  conclude  that  the 
publication  of  this  book  is  a  costly  mistake.  It  comprises 
477  pages,  nearly  all  statistical  matter  in  fine  type. 

Perhaps  the  business  of  loaning  money  and  soliciting 
deposits  needs  state  regulation.  Let  us  waive  that  point. 
Remains  the  consideration  that  one  bureau  should  be 
enough.  Why  have  a  separate  bureau  for  building  and 
loan  associations? 

Although  the  report  acknowledges  that  it  is  seldom  seen 
by  the  building  and  loan  directors,  Superintendent  Tanne- 
hill  makes  the  further  humble  admission  that "  these  capable 
and  efficient  directors  know  far  more  as  to  methods  of 
successful  operation  than  any  Superintendent  can  possibly 
know."  Here  a  state  official  confesses  that  he  knows 
less  than  do  the  people  whom  he  is  paid  to  watch  and 
regulate. 

Although  Ohio's  government  has  had  a  special  bureau 
for  36  years  to  regulate  building  and  loan  associations, 


Superintendent  Tannehill  declares  that  more  laws  are 
needed  to  protect  the  public  from  them.  For  one  thing, 
the  associations  may  legally  loan  as  much  as  they  please 
to  their  own  officers  and  directors.  "  I  found,"  writes 
Mr.  Tannehill,  "  that  the  Municipal  Savings  and  Loan 
Company  had  over  80  per  cent  of  its  assets  loaned  to 
its  officers  and  directors  who  were  connected  with  sub- 
sidiary realty  companies.  It  was  impossible  to  bring 
these  eggs  back  into  their  proper  basket  without  a 
catastrophe." 

This  ugly  smash  of  a  Cleveland  building  and  loan  com- 
pany caused  the  State  large  expense  for  criminal  prose- 
cutions, but  no  building  and  loan  officer  has  been  sent  to 
prison.  It  is  unreasonable  if  skepticism  is  felt  regarding 
state  regulation?  If,  after  36  years  of  experience,  such 
elementary  principles  of  banking  are  not  required  by  the 
law,  what  good  does  this  governmental  "protection"  do? 
One  reading  Superintendent  Tannehill's  comments  must 
gain  the  impression  that  he  is  too  modest  regarding  his 
knowledge  of  the  building  and  loan  business.  He  knows 
much;  for  here  is  what  he  says: 

"  I  trust  the  day  will  soon  arrive  in  Ohio  when  every 
patron  of  every  building  and  loan  association  will  know, 
before  he  enters  the  office  of  the  association,  the  actual 
interest  rate  he  will  be  required  to  pay  for  the  loan  he  seeks, 
and  what  rate  he  will  receive  on  his  deposits,  and  that  all 
loan  business  and  unnecessary  fines,  commissions,  charges 
and  surcharges,  and  all  fees  for  profit,  will  be  banished 
forever  from  the  plan  of  operation  of  all  such  institutions." 
In  1924,  Superintendent  Tannehill  had  a  deputy,  an 
auditor,  a  statistician,  an  assistant  statistician,  a  private 
secretary,  and  18  examiners.  They  collected  $105,854.96 
in  fees  and  percentages  on  business  from  the  building  and 
loan  associations,  spent  $72,022.63  for  salaries,  traveling, 
printing  and  other  expenses,  and  turned  $33,832.33  into 
the  General  Revenue  Fund.  Rent  and  janitor  service  are 
not  mentioned,  and  are  probably  paid  from  another  fund, 
serving  to  conceal  the  actual  cost  of  the  bureau.  This 
system  of  collecting  money  is  one  of  the  one  hundred  or 
more  bad  methods  of  providing  revenue  for  Ohio's  state 
government.  It  is  bad,  because  it  is  an  indirect  tax,  passed 
on  by  the  building  and  loan  associations  to  their  customers. 
It  increases  the  cost  of  making  loans  to  those  who  are 
trying  to  own  homes.  If  the  bureau  is  performing  a  neces- 
sary governmental  function,  its  expenses  should  be  met 
wholly  from  the  general  fund.  When  will  that  obviously 
sound  business  principle  get  into  the  heads  of  legislators? 
The  cost  of  collecting  this  $105,854.96  from  880  asso- 
ciations is,  manifestly,  pure  waste. 

And  the  report,  if  one  is  needed  annually,  should  be 
put  into  a  small,  readable  pamphlet. 

Mr.  Tannehill  claims  that  his  bureau  has  crushed  out 
wildcat  building  and  loan  stock  promotion  sales,  and  lot- 
teries calling  themselves  building  and  loan  associations 
but  Ohio  has  another  and  special  bureau  to  protect  th« 
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people  from  such  swindles.  Governor  Donahey,  in  vetoing 
the  real  estate  bureau  bill,  declared  against  having  special 
laws  to  prevent  special  brands  of  dishonesty.  A  general 
law  against  fraud  ought  to  be  enough.  There  is  too  much 
duplication  and  complexity  in  government.  It  causes 
confusion  and  needless  cost,  gives  opportunity  for  graft, 
and  tends  to  build  up  a  high  bureaucratic  and  political 
machine. 

Superintendent  Tannehill  publishes  the  following  amaz- 
ing statement  as  his  own  belief: 

'  The  building  and  loan  association  is  the  greatest 
instrumentality  that  the  human  mind  has  ever  devised  to 
aid  men  and  women  to  secure  homes." 

If  this  be  true,  why  is  it  that,  after  36  years'  experience 
with  this  state-regulated  instrumentality,  a  majority  of 
families  are  paying  higher  and  higher  rentals  for  smaller 
and  smaller  space?  Mr.  Tannehill  draws  a  picture  of  pres- 
ent housing  conditions  utterly  inconsistent  with  his  idea 
that  building  and  loan  associations  "  aid  "  in  home-owning: 

"  Over  half  the  wage-earners  and  men  on  salaries  in  our 
cities  pay  half  their  incomes  for  rent.  ...  A  great  many 
of  these  rented  houses  are  not  homes.  They  are  mere 
places  of  abode  with  none  of  the  conveniences  of  modern 
life.  The  renter  who  is  paying  two  dollars  rent  per  day 
for  an  old  shack  cannot  be  expected  to  spend  anything 
additional  for  improvements." 

The  only  remedy  for  such  sad  conditions,  according  to 
Mr.  Tannehill,  is  to  "  help  a  large  proportion  of  these 
renters  to  become  home  owners,"  an  assumption  for  which 
there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation.  He  says  that  the 
building  and  loan  associations  "  must  have  additional  funds 
if  they  are  to  render  this  indispensable  service  to  the  rent- 
oppressed  citizens." 

Mr.  Tannehill  has  not  thought  his  proposition  out.  He 
needs  to  make  a  study  of  the  science  of  political  economy, 
and  learn  of  the  natural  laws  which  control  wages,  ground 
rent,  and  interest.  Capital  is  not,  as  he  mistakenly  thinks, 
the  only  or  even  the  chief  element  in  the  problem  of  build- 
ing houses.  Even  if  money  were  supplied  at  one  per  cent, 
or  if  it  fell  like  manna  from  heaven,  the  housing  problem 
would  remain  just  as  difficult  as  ever;  for  the  landowners 
and  speculators  would  absorb  in  higher  land  values  all  the 
benefit  of  the  more  abundant  capital.  Mr.  Tannehill 
gives  no  hint  that  he  has  ever  thought  it  necessary  to  secure 
a  site  or  location  before  a  house  can  be  erected.  He  ignores 
the  land  question. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  recall  the  fact  that  Superintendent 
Tannehill,  who  now  says  more  money  for  home-seekers  is 
needed,  was  last  year  one  of  the  leading  advocates  of  a  tax 
measure,  under  which  it  was  proposed  to  tax  bank  deposits 
"  automatically."  He  wanted  $40,000,000  additional 
revenue  annually  derived  by  the  State  from  taxes  on  money, 
notes,  mortgages,  stocks  and  bonds.  This  is  a  glaring  in- 
consistency. To  make  it  easier  to  get  money,  no  tax  at 
all  should  be  levied  on  any  form  of  capital. 


Why  is  it  so  difficult  to  own  a  home?  Well,  the  State  of 
Ohio  maintains  a  bureau  to  watch  the  building  and  loan 
associations.  One  tax  on  the  home-seeker!  The  building 
and  loan  companies  maintains  a  bureau  at  the  capital  to 
watch  the  State,  and  for  lobbying  and  publicity  purposes. 
Second  tax !  The  home-seeker  must  bribe  a  land  speculator. 
Third  tax!  The  State  taxes  all  the  building  materials; 
often  several  times.  Let's  call  it  the  fourth  tax,  although 
it  amounts  to  several.  The  borrowed  money  is  taxed. 
Fifth  tax!  The  State  taxes  the  house  every  year  at  nearly 
full  value.  Sixth  tax,  which  alone  doubles  the  cost  of  the 
average  dwelling  during  its  lifetime.  Everything  that 
goes  into  the  home  in  the  way  of  furnishings  is  taxed. 
Seventh!  Not  contented  with  this,  our  beneficent  legisla- 
tors impose  all  sorts  of  taxes,  too  numerous  to  mention, 
which  fall  on  food,  clothing,  medicines,  amusements,  etc. 

There  is  no  mystery  at  all  about  the  housing  problem. 

— HOWARD  M.  HOLMES. 

Santa  Fe  Railway  Approves 

Single  Tax  in  California 

HHE  annually  increasing  prosperity  of  the  Santa  Fe 
-*•  Railway  in  California  has  caused  it  to  discover  the 
advantages  of  the  Single  Tax.  Its  lines  extend  the  entire 
length  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  to  San  Francisco,  a 
distance  of  about  250  miles,  one  continuous  garden  of 
cotton,  oranges,  figs,  peaches,  olives,  grapes,  almonds, 
alfalfa  dairies  and  numberless  other  farm  products. 

The  Colonization  Department  of  that  Railway  in  its 
pamphlet,  "San  Joaquin  Valley,  California,"  rightfully 
gives  credit  to  the  irrigation  districts  for  this  wonder- 
ful transformation  of  the  Valley,  within  a  period  of  seven- 
teen years,  from  an  almost  desolate  waste  of  exhausted 
grain  farms  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  regions  of  the 
world,  and,  after  telling  about  the  organization  and  de- 
velopment of  the  districts,  says: 

"Another  progressive  step  is  taken,  also,  in  the  matter 
of  taxation,  for,  while  heretofore  the  irrigation  districts 
have  taxed  improvements,  the  prevailing  practice  now  is 
to  tax  land  values  only." 

The  Sante  Fe  owns  no  speculative  lands  in  California. 

In  1909  the  Legislature  of  California  passed  the  act 
permitting  the  five  old  irrigation  districts,  and  compel- 
ling all  new  districts,  to  collect  all  assessments  by  a  tax 
levied  solely  on  land  value.  The  fifteen  other  districts 
had  failed,  leaving  less  than  500,000  acres  in  the  five 
remaining  ones,  with  probably  not  over  50,000  acres  in 
fruits. 

Today,  17  years  later,  there  are  over  100  irrigation 
districts  in  California  organized  under  this  Single  Tax 
law,  the  total  area  of  which  exceeds  4,000,000  acres.  All 
of  this  land  is  rapidly  being  brought  to  the  highest  state 
of  cultivation,  as  each  district  taxes  its  land  according  to 
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value,  without  regard  to  the  character  of  its  improvements 
or  whether  improved  or  unimproved. 

Irrigation  never  would  have  been  the  success  in  Cali- 
fornia that  it  is  today  without  the  exemption  of  improve- 
ments and  personal  property  from  the  irrigation  tax. 
Under  the  old  system,  prior  to  1909,  of  taxing  land  and 
improvements,  the  farming  of  all  but  one  of  the  districts 
was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  wheat  and  other  grains, 
although  most  of  the  districts  had  existed  for  over  twenty 
years. 

The  limiting  of  the  irrigation  tax  solely  to  land  value 
removed  from  the  backs  of  the  progressive  farmers  of  the 
districts  the  heavy  tax  burden  imposed  upon  them  when- 
ever they  planted  a  tree  or  built  a  house,  thus  enabling 
them  to  freely  develop  their  farms.  The  success  of  these 
Single  Tax  farmers  of  1909,  and  the  years  following,  gave 
confidence  to  others,  who  planted  more  trees,  bringing 
increased  freight  traffic  to  the  Sante  Fe  Railway  and 
consequent  larger  income. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  of  all  the  railways  in  California 
thus  benefited  by  the  Single  Tax  irrigation  laws,  the 
Sante  Fe  is  the  only  one  to  make  this  graceful  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  value  of  the  Single  Tax. 

— E.  P.  E.  TROY. 

A  Great  Ohio  Paper 

\\  7E  have  cause  to  regret  that  there  is  no  Metropolitan 
*  •  paper  like  the  Coshocton,  Ohio,  Tribune,  whose 
recent  discussion  in  several  editorials  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  the  principles  he  stood  for  are  worthy  of  more  than 
passing  mention.  These  are  in  refreshing  contrast  to  the 
school-boy  compositions  that  during  the  period  of  the 
celebration  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  have  found 
place  in  the  editorial  columns  of  our  papers  here,  in  which 
what  Jefferson  really  stood  for  is  obscured  by  meaning- 
less platitudes. 

We  can  perform  no  better  service  to  our  readers  than 
to  cite  extracts  from  these  editorials  from  the  Coshocton 
Tribune.  In  its  issue  of  June  27  under  the  title  of  "The 
Man  We  Honor,"  the  Tribune  says: 

What  the  philosophical  teachings  of  Plato  were  in  a 
magnificent  effort  to  encompass  the  entire  range  of  human 
life,  so  are  the  teachings  of  Thomas  Jefferson  in  his 
elucidation  of  popular  government  and  its  relation  to  the 
individual.  And  as  the  teachings  of  Plato  and  his  master, 
Socrates,  and  his  greatest  pupil,  Aristotle,  will  serve  as 
finger  boards  for  thousands  of  years  to  come,  pointing  to 
correct  human  relationships,  so  will  the  teachings  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  endure  until  every  government  on 
earth  will  be  firmly  established  on  the  political  principles 
which  he  both  preached  and  practiced. 

Lincoln  said,  "I  have  not  a  single  guiding  principle 
I  did  not  get  from  Thomas  Jefferson."  And  Lincoln,  a 
young  man  of  eighteen  when  Jefferson  died,  unconsciously 
absorbed  from  his  great  teacher,  those  underlying  demo- 
cratic principles  that  kept  him  true  to  the  common  people 
until  the  hour  of  his  death.  And  Bryan,  however  far  he 


may  unwittingly  have  deviated  from  the  Jeffersonian 
principles,  was  a  true  and  sincere  disciple  all  his  days. 
He  said  of  him:  "I  regard  him  as  the  greatest  democrat 
that  ever  lived,  the  first  great  democrat,  the  greatest 
constructive  statesman  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Wherever  men  are  trying  to  establish  a  government  in 
which  the  people  rule,  they  speak  the  words  and  strive 
for  the  principles  of  Thomas  Jefferson." 

On  June  29  we  cite  the  following  from  another  editorial 
on  Jefferson: 

He  knew,  as  we  are  now  beginning  to  realize,  that 
government  in  a  republic  can  rise  no  higher  than  its 
source;  that  a  lazy,  indifferent  citizenship  can  only  beget 
an  evasive,  shifty  government  and,  in  the  end,  an  extrava- 
gant, corrupt  and  flabby  government;  that  if  the  citizen  is 
unmindful  of  affairs  locally  the  far-away  government  will 
be  wasteful  and  expensive;  and  that  as  we  think  and  act 
here  at  home,  so  will  our  agents  act  in  distant  Washing- 
ton. There  are  indications  that  we  are  beginning  to  open 
our  eyes  to  the  seriousness  of  this  situation.  If  we  are 
we  owe  thanks  to  Thomas  Jefferson  who,  dead,  is  exert- 
ing more  influence  in  the  governmental  affairs  of  man- 
kind than  any  living  statesman. 

And  on  June  30  from  a  lotnger  editorial  we  cite  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Only  one  thing  was  lacking  as  America  took  her  place 
among  the  nations  to  make  her  position  wholly  impreg- 
nable. She  had  forever  done  away  with  the  entailment 
of  estates  and  made  provision  for  all  heirs  to  take  equally 
in  the  partition  of  land.  This  alone  was  a  tremendous 
advantage  and  had  there  been  some  statesman  at  the 
time  to  have  introduced  the  complementary  reform  in 
land  laws  advocated  a  century  later  by  Henry  George, 
by  which  the  value  given  to  land  by  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds  and  by  the  presence  of  population  should 
be  drawn  upon  in  turn  by  society  to  defray  public  expenses, 
the  world  would  have  been  spared  every  international 
conflict  from  the  Napoleonic  wars  to  the  present  time  and 
human  society  would  be  immeasurably  advanced  today 
beyond  its  present  position. 

Hamilton,  indeed,  came  near  to  a  realization  of  George's 
great  truth,  nearer  in  fact  than  any  intervening  states- 
man, for  he  early  saw  and  declared  that  "taxes  can  only 
be  imposed  on  land  or  commerce,"  meaning  that  loca 
and  state  revenues  must  arise  either  from  imposts  upon 
the  value  of  land  or  taxes  on  the  products  of  labor.  Anc 
had  this  great  financier  devoted  sufficient  time  to  the 
analysis  of  the  problem  of  taxation  to  have  arrived  at 
George's  basic  principles  and  thus  to  have  caught  the 
vision  that  "The  Prophet  of  San  Francisco"  saw  in  the 
following  century  it  would  have  been  possible  to  have 
started  here  in  America  with  a  social  compact  as  nearlj 
perfect  economically  as  it  was  politically. 

However  that  may  be,  and  regrets  are  nearly  alway 
vain,  it  is  due  Jefferson  to  say  that  he  destroyed  aristoc 
racy  quite  as  effectually,  altho  in  an  entirely  differen 
way,  as  Don  Quixote  destroyed  knight  errantry  two  cen 
turies  before.  The  accomplishment  was  sufficient  in  itsel 
to  have  consigned  Jefferson  to  immortality.  It  is  als< 
sufficent  proof  to  us  that  the  advancement  of  mankind  doe 
not  come  all  at  once  and  easily  and  quickly,  but  by  evo 
lutionary  processes,  slowly  and  thru  great  travail. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  next  great  step  forwan 
will  be  the  consummation  of  the  economic  philosophy  o 
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Henry  George.  That  step  is  reserved  for  another  con- 
summate political  genius  like  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the 
ground  work  for  it  is  now  being  laid  not  alone  in  America, 
but  in  England,  in  her  colonies  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  The  economic  trend  of  the  times,  is  forcing  it 
upon  civilization  just  as  surely  as  the  natural  law  forced 
upon  mankind  those  other  great  reforms  which  came  in 
orderly  succession  in  centuries  past  and  which  mark  new 
evels  in  the  onward  march  of  the  race. 

Labor  and  Democracy 

WHEN  man  in  barbarous  times  roamed  the  forest 
primeval  he  had  the  whole  earth  for  a  hunting 
ground.  He  wandered  wherever  the  pastures  tempted 
him,  the  climate  beckoned  and  the  skies  allured.  But, 
as  time  went  on,  the  stronger  tribes  drove  off  the  weaker, 
till,  with  the  advent  of  so-called  civilization,  the  world 
was  "owned"  by  a  few  powerful  ones  for  whose  grati- 
fication the  masses  had  to  endure  unending  toil.  In  the 
course  of  the  long  struggle  against  tyranny  and  oppression 
an  inspiration  was  born  to  which  all  the  down-trodden 
peoples  sought  to  give  practical  effect.  They  aspired, 
in  short,  to  bring  about  a  return  to  the  old  state  of  things 
in  which  the  earth  belonged  to  all,  and  every  man  was 
more  or  less  master  of  his  fate. 

The  aspiration  seemed  incapable  of  realization,  for  every- 
where the  strong  ones  who  "owned"  the  earth  had  armies 
and  navies  at  their  command,  while  the  landless  many, 
though  far  greater  in  numbers,  had  nothing  but  the  desire 
to  regain  their  long-lost  rights.  It  was  evident  that,  so 
long  as  the  powerful  ones  "owned"  the  earth,  they  could 
command  the  services  of  the  landless,  or  compel  them  to 
hand  over  an  ever  increasing  share  of  their  gains  for  the 
privilege  of  being  allowed  to  live.  It  was  further  evident 
that,  so  long  as  this  state  of  things  continued,  the  masses 
were  practically  the  slaves  of  the  few. 

NO  COUNTRY  DEMOCRATIC. 

The  long  cherished  aspiration  of  the  many  crystallized 
itself  in  a  single  word  —  DEMOCRACY  —  a  hitherto 
non-existent  state  of  society  in  which  the  people  govern 
themselves,  have  equal  opportunities,  equal  liberties, 
and  equal  rights,  no  individual  or  class  being  privileged 
above  the  rest.  The  people  succeeded  so  far  as  to  establish 
a  state  in  which  they  governed  themselves,  but  DEMOC- 
RACY, with  its  equal  rights  to  the  earth  and  special 
privileges  for  none,  was  as  far  from  being  achieved  as  ever. 
At  last  a  genius  arose — lowly,  obscure,  with  nothing  but 
his  own  inherent  greatness  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
mob — who  saw  through  the  intricate  maze  of  which  modern 
society  is  composed,  probed  it  to  its  very  depths,  dis- 
covered its  secret,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  it  found  the 
key  to  the  riddle  which  had  hitherto  puzzled  and  baffled 
mankind.  He  sympathized  with  the  aspiration  of  the 
masses,  saw  how  the  difficulties  which  encompassed  it 
could  be  overcome,  how  the  earth  could  be  restored  to  its 


rightful  owners,  how  privilege  could  be  abolished,  and  how 
DEMOCRACY  could  be  achieved. 

HOW  LAND  VALUE  IS  CREATED. 

It  was  clear  that  the  problem  could  not  be  solved  by 
cutting  the  land  up  into  little  pieces  and  giving  each  one 
a  slice.  In  the  first  place,  lots  of  people  would  not  know 
what  to  do  with  it  and  would  be  no  better  off  than  before, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  the  very  first  baby  born  after  the 
division  had  been  made  would  render  it  unjust.  But 
there  was  another  and  far  different  way  of  doing  it,  which 
went  right  to  the  root  of  things  and  solved  the  problem  in 
the  happiest  way.  It  was  clear  that,  while  the  land  itself 
could  not  be  equally  divided,  the  land  value  could.  It 
was  further  seen  that  this  land  value  had  been,  and  is 
still  being,  directly  created  solely  by  the  presence  and 
needs  of  the  people  as  a  whole;  that  without  their  pres- 
ence and  needs  land  would  have  no  value  at  all ;  and  that 
it  varied  in  value  according  to  the  presence  and  needs  of 
the  community,  being  low  in  value  when  the  people  were 
few  and  their  needs  small,  and  high — sometimes  enor- 
mously high — wherever  they  congregated  in  great  numbers, 
and  their  need  for  land  was  unusually  keen. 

AN  APPROPRIATION,  NOT  A  TAX! 
It  was  seen  that  this  land  value  had  hitherto  been  appro- 
priated, and  was  still  being  appropriated,  by  those  who 
"owned"  the  land,  without  any  right  whatever  on  their 
part,  and  that  the  way  to  restore  the  rights  of  the  whole 
people  to  the  land  was  to  make  every  land  holder  hand  over 
to  the  community  the  economic  rent,  that  is,  the  annual 
land  value  apart  altogether  from  the  value  of  any  im- 
provement in  the  shape  of  a  building  that  had  been  erected 
upon  it,  in  return  for  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to 
retain  possession  of  the  land  for  the  current  year.  So 
long  as  the  community  was  paid  the  economic  rent  the 
land  could  be  held  without  any  interference  from  the 
State.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  revenue  that 
would  thus  be  obtained — which  now  goes  to  the  so-called 
land  owners,  who  did  not  create  it,  instead  of  to  the  com- 
munity which  did —  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  meet  all 
the  normal  expenses  of  government  and  all  the  reason- 
able requirements  of  society.  The  appropriation  by  the 
community  of  the  land  value  created  by  the  community 
would  have  two  outstanding  results.  It  would  open  up 
the  land  to  labor  so  that  opportunities  for  employment 
would  abound,  production  would  increase,  trade  would 
improve,  and  there  need  be  no  unemployed.  It  would 
also — at  any  rate  in  normal  times — do  away  with  taxa- 
tion of  any  kind,  for  the  economic  rent  would  be  amply 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  to  appropriate  on  behalf 
of  the  community  what  is  created  by  and  therefore  belongs 
to  the  community  would  be  an  appropriation,  not  a  tax. 

THE  ONE  THING  THAT  MATTERS. 
This  principle  has  been  brought  idto  practical  opera- 
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tion  in  the  municipal  sphere  in  Queensland  and  in  New 
South  Wales  where  it  has  proved  wonderfully  successful 
and  when  it  is  extended  to  the  State  and  Federal  spheres, 
and  the  iniquitous  system  of  privilege  to  local  manufac- 
turers known  as  "Protection"    is  done  away  with,  the 
foundation   of   modern    DEMOCRACY   will   have   been 
securely  laid,  international  wars  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  humanity  will  have  entered  upon  the  greatest  period  in 
history    since    the    appearance    of  man.      But     we     in 
Australia  are  far  from  being  anywhere  near  that  state  as 
yet.    When  the  Australian  workers  abandon  the  strike, 
which  has  cost  them  millions  of  pounds  during  the  last 
few  years  and  left  them  worse  off  than  before;  when  they 
cease  regarding  capital  as  the  enemy  of  labor,  and  recog- 
nize that  both  capital  and  labor  are  mutually  interested 
in  the  work  they  perform ;  when  they  give  a  fair  days'  toil 
for  a  fair  day's  pay,  instead  of  dishonestly  going  as  slow 
as  they  possibly  can;  when  they  get  rid  of  the  undemo- 
cratic principle  of  compulsion  whether  applied  to  arbi- 
tration awards,  preference    to   unionists,  joining  unions, 
or  even  to  the  minimum  wage;  when  in  short,  the  Austra- 
lian workers  completely  change  their  present  attitude  on 
almost  every  conceivable  subject,  and  concentrate  their 
attention  on  the  one  thing  that  matters — how  to  re-estab- 
lish their  long-lost  rights  in  the  land — then,  but  not  till 
then,    will     AUSTRALIAN     DEMOCRACY     stand    a 
chance  of  coming  into  its  own. 

— PERCY  R.  MEGGY. 

An  Amusing  Autobiography 

r\  ""HE  following  amusing  autobiography  is  that  of  our 
•*•  friend,  Edmund  Vance  Cooke.  Mr.  Cooke  is  no 
mean  poet — indeed  he  is  a  sort  of  composite  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley  and  Eugene  Field,  with  an  original  touch  of 
his  own.  His  poems  have  been  very  widely  copied,  and 
are  deserving  of  the  vogue  they  have  secured.  But  let 
Mr.  Cooke  tell  his  own  story  in  his  own  amusing  way: 

"I  was  born  Somewhere-in-Canada  in  the  year  of  - 
(deleted  by  censor).     Place  of  interment  not  yet  deter- 
mined. 

I  had  one  father  and  one  mother,  and  while  I  was  yet 
in  long  clothes  I  brought  them  with  me  to  the  United 
States.  At  that  time  I  was  unable  to  write  or  speak  the 
English  tongue,  though  my  father  was  an  Englishman, 
tracing  his  ancestry  back  to  his  ancestors,  and  my  mother 
was  a  Canadian  of  Irish,  Scotch,  French  and  other  allied 
strains. 

I  finally  settled  in  Ohio,  overlooking  the  fact  that  I  was 
not  eligible  to  the  presidency,  and  led  a  blameless  life 
until  the  age  of  12,  when  I  began  to  write  for  publication. 
At  the  age  of  14  an  editor  (name  withheld  at  the  request 
of  his  family)  sent  me  a  check  for  a  contribution,  and  from 
that  time  I  have  never  faltered  in  my  downward  career. 
Since  then  I  have  published  a  dozen  books  which  have 


won  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  my  publishers  and  my- 
self. 

Among  these  books  are  "Chronicles  of  the  Little  Tot" 
and  "Impertinent  Poems,"  the  original  poems  of  which 

first   appeared   in   the   pages   of  The   S E P— 

(name  of  magazine  withheld  at  the  request  of  George 
Horace  Lorimer) ;  and  I  have  also  written  many  better 
poems  which  have  been  rejected  by  the  same  publication. 
I  early  discovered  that  I  was  a  more  appreciative 
reader  of  my  own  writings  than  anyone  else,  and  hence  I 
have  been  reading  them  to  whomever  would  pay  the 
admission  fee  for  over  20  years,  unflinchingly  facing 
audiences  in  every  state  of  the  Union  except  Nevada, 
there  being  no  audience  room  in  that  state  small  enough 
to  accomodate  the  total  population. 

Aside  from  reading  my  own  writings  in  public  I  have  no 
other  bad  habits.  I  do  not  even  play  golf. 

In  politics  I  am  a  Single  Taxer  and  consequently  I  have 
few  supporters  in  public  office  and  my  opinion  of  them  is 
usually  worse  than  that. 

In  appearance  I  am  a  vanishing  blond  and  I  wear  my 
clothes  well.     My  shoes  are  just  as  well-worn  as  my  clothes. 
My  favorite  composer  —       -  (name  deleted  by  rival) 
and  my  favorite  author  I  have  already  mentioned. 

When  I  began  my  career  I  was  a  poor  young  man  and 
now  I  have  a  wife  and  three  children. 

Owing  to  the  Hooverization  of  white  paper  and  printer's 
ink,  my  full  name  and  titles  are  not  given  here,  but  the 
rest  of  it  is  Edmund  Vance  Cooke." 

The  Libertarian 

Suspends  Publication 

THE  Libertarian  which  was  published  for  three  years 
at  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  and  which  bade  fair 
to  be  representative  of  the  liberal  thought  of  the  South, 
has  suspended  publication.  It  is  a  distinct  loss. 

The  special  Henry  George  number  of  the  Libertarian 
was  an  achievement  which  reflected  credit  upon  Messrs. 
Burbage  and  Bridges.  Through  the  assistance  of  the 
Schalkenbach  Fund  numbers  of  these  bound  in  stiff  covers 
were  placed  in  public  libraries  of  the  country.  Copies 
of  the  Henry  George  number  may  still  be  secured  of  the 
publishers. 

The  former  editor  of  the  Libertarian,  Mr.  Ernest 
Bridges,  writes  us  under  date  of  July  21 :  "  Do  not  suppose 
that  because  the  magazine  is  no  more  there  has  been  any 
decline  in  my  enthusiasm  for  the  Henry  George  move- 
ment. I  am  still  young — 36  years — and  so  clear  is  my 
insight  into  the  message  of  George  that  I  am  almost 
oppressed  with  the  sense  of  responsibility  to  do  my  utmost 
for  the  cause.  Whether  the  victory  is  won  in  my  time  or 
not,  I  have  resolved  to  do  my  part." 

Two  men  take  tribute  on  a  busy  spot; 

One  holds  a  hat,  and  one — a  vacant  lot! — HORATIO. 
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Poultney  Bigelow 

on  Henry  George 

T\URING  the  years  I  knew  Henry  George — the  shor 
*-*  seventeen  years  of  his  active  ministry — his  grea 
book  was  translated  into  every  tongue,  including  Japanese' 
and  cheap  editions  flooded  the  English  world.  The 
German  Government  was  the  first  that  applied  his  doc- 
trines practically,  at  the  very  moment  of  their  author's 
death,  and  in  the  world's  oldest  community — the  prov- 
ince that  gave  birth  to  Confucius.  Australian  land 
legislation  has  felt  the  influence  of  Progress  and  Poverty 
and  today  its  principles  are  welcomed  universally, 
although  vast  prejudice  is  encountered  when  it  comes 
to  their  practical  application.  In  Henry  George's  own 
country,  where  the  world  might  look  for  the  first  experi- 
ment in  land  reform,  we  find  land  speculation  firmly  rooted 
and  hotly  justified  as  the  basis  of  national  prosperity. 

This  view  is  reinforced  by  an  almost  universal  distrust 
of  anything  done  by  government.  We  tolerate  stupidity, 
waste,  petty  tyranny  and  medieval  barbarism  in  our  cus- 
toms officials,  our  post  office,  our  immigration  matters, 
our  censorship  of  morals,  our  suppression  of  wine,  and 
in  our  navigation  laws.  We  tolerate  because  we  cannot 
do  away  with  congress  and  majority  rule.  We  vainly 
protest  against  the  corruption  and  inefficiency  of  our 
ubiquitous  inspectors  and  blackmailing  officials,  but 
there  they  are  like  fleas  on  the  dog,  and  any  relief  can  be 
but  momentary. 

Henry  George  lived  in  the  slums  of  New  York,  for  he 
was  putty  in  the  hands  of  his  publishers.  He  paid  for 
making  the  plates  of  Progress  and  Poverty,  and  he  never 
knew  financial  ease.  It  was  to  him  a  source  of  bitter 
comment  when  of  a  Sunday  morning  I  would  fetch  him 
for  a  stroll  and  a  talk.  He  had  to  pick  his  way  along 
sidewalks  crowded  with  ash  cans  and  refuse;  neglected 
streets  with  abominable  pavements;  children  with  no  place 
to  play  save  the  gutters.  Yet  we  were  in  the  richest  city 
of  the  continent  under  government  "by"  if  not  "for" 
the  people.  Of  course  George  argued  that  when  his  plan 
should  have  been  accepted,  every  man  would  live  on  his 
own  land  patch;  speculation  would  cease;  the  public 
treasury  would  be  full;  government  would  provide  parks, 
libraries,  baths,  music,  education,  and  all  sorts  of  good 
things  without  taxation  save  a  moderate  proportion  of 
the  "unearned  increment." 

It  was  a  joy  to  be  with  George  and  to  feel  the  glow  of 
his  invincible  confidence  in  human  goodness.  Had  I 
been  younger  he  might  have  persuaded  me  that  all  thieves 
and  murderers  would  turn  into  philanthropists  did  we 
but  meet  the  advances  in  a  kindly  spirit.  He  was  a 
saintly  man;  he  walked  with  angels,  and  his  heart 
expanded  when  the  voice  of  God  came  to  him  and 
bade  him  struggle  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  He  gave 
away  his  copyrights  in  order  that  the  gospel  of  Progress 


and  Poverty  might  reach  the  masses,  and  he  gave  his  life 
as  a  sacrifice  for  the  very  men  who  gave  him  his  death 
blow. 

"Seventy  Summers,"  Vol  2.  by  POULTNEY  BIGELOW 
Longmans  Green  &  Co.,  1925. 

Death  of  Edward  M.  Caffall 

IT  was  a  shock  to  learn  of  the  sudden  death  of  our  old 
•••  friend,  Edward  M.  Caffall,  for  he  had  visited  this 
office  only  a  few  days  before  his  short  but  painful  illness 
which  ended  fatally. 

He  died  at  his  residence  in  this  city,  June  22,  and  funeral 
services  were  held  at  St.  Agnes  Chapel  (Trinity  Parish), 
Thursday,  June  24.  Present  among  his  family  and  friends 
were  those  followers  of  Henry  George  who  had  been  most 
closely  associated  with  him:  William  J.  Wallace,  Oscar 
Geiger,  M.  Van  Veen,  Herman  Loew,  George  R.  Macey, 
Mark  M.  Dintenfass,  and  Joseph  Dana  Miller. 

Mr.  Caffall  was  67  years  old,  and  was  born  in  Alton, 
England,  coming  to  America  as  a  young  man  of  eighteen, 
following  his  examination  at  Oxford,  which  he  passed 
successfully.  His  father  had  invented  a  waterproofing 
process  for  brick  and  stone  work,  and  the  son  made  many 
improvements  in  this  process.  Many  public  buildings 
and  monuments  were  treated  by  the  Caffall  process, 
among  them  being  Cleopatra's  Needle  in  Central  Park 
and  Plymouth  Rock.  The  business  will  be  carried  on  by 
the  son  Edward  of  the  third  generation. 

Few  followers  of  Henry  George  have  been  more  unremit- 
tingly active.  Mr  Caffall  possessed  the  newspaper  instinct 
and  his  articles  in  several  Jersey  papers  and  his  letters 
to  the  metropolitan  dailies  were  always  interesting  and 
striking.  But  above  all  was  the  charming  personality  of 
the  man.  A  devout  Christian,  his  religion  guided  every 
step  in  his  daily  life,  yet  his  spirit  was  broadly  tolerant. 
He  had  a  host  of  friends  and  few  men  were  more  greatly 
loved. 

The  Palisadian,  of  Palisade,  N.  J.,  where  he  lived  for 
many  years,  says  of  him: 

There  died  this  week  in  New  York  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  this  age  has  produced — Edward  M. 
Caffall.  He  lived  nearly  fourteen  years  in  Palisade, 
when  circumstances  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  move 
back  to  the  big  city  over  the  way.  Mr.  Caffall  was  one 
of  the  most  forceful  thinkers  the  country  has  known.  In 
one  direction  he  had  no  equal  in  the  entire  land.  As  an 
advocate  of  Single  Tax  and  the  Henry  George  theory  of 
government  he  was  sincere  and  really  powerful.  In  all 
of  the  turmoil  of  our  State  and  National  politics  he  never 
wavered  from  Single  Tax.  As  a  citizen  he  was  beautiful 
in  the  simplicity  and  loyalty  of  his  daily  life,  and  left  an 
imprint  that  will  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  knew 
him  in  the  sincerity  of  his  life's  performances.  An  English- 
man by  birth,  he  was  American  by  adoption  and  an  honor 
to  both  nations. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Commonwealth  Land 
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Party,  of  which  party  Mr.  Caffall  was  a  devoted  and 
earnest  member  for  a  number  of  years,  on  June  25  passed 
the  following  resolutions: 

WHEREAS,  in  the  death  of  our  old  friend  and  party 
associate,  Edward  M.  Caffall,  the  movement  has  sustained 
a  severe  loss,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Commonwealth  Land  Party  do  hereby  tender  to  the 
friends  and  family  of  our  late  member  this  expression  of 
sympathy  in  their  bereavement;  and 

THAT,  We  bear  testimony  to  his  gracious  qualities, 
the  unfailing  faith,  and  the  sweet  gentleness  of  a  beauti- 
ful and  tolerant  spirit  that  has  left  a  memory  like  a  bene- 
diction; and 

THAT,  We  shall  feel  for  a  long  time  to  come  the  absence 
of  his  ever  ready  helpfulness,  and  his  whole-hearted  devo- 
tion to  the  great  principle  of  The  Land  for  the  People. 

HERMAN  LOEW,  Chairman, 

WILLIAM  J.  WALLACE, 

M.  VAN  VEEN, 

L.  W.  TRACY, 

OSCAR  GEIGER, 

JOSEPH  DANA  MILLER,  Temporary  Sec'y. 

Death  of  James  R.  Garret 


death  of  James  R.  Garret,  of  Boston,  on  Tuesday, 
•*•  June  5,  takes  from  us  one  long  a  worker  in  the  cause. 
Mr.  Garret  was  in  his  82nd  year.  From  the  Boston  papers 
we  extract  the  following  biographical  data  of  an  active  life. 

He  was  born  at  Trinidad  de  Cuba,  February  16,  1845, 
son  of  Joseph  and  Eliza  Henchman  (Todd)  Garret.  On 
his  mother's  side  he  was  descended  from  early  Massa- 
chusetts ancestry.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1867  and  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  offices  of  Jewell, 
Gaston  &  Field,  in  Boston.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Boston  in  1871,  and  served  as  assistant  city  solicitor 
of  Boston  from  1873  to  1879. 

In  1891  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Russell  as  one  of 
three  commissioners  to  draft  a  bill  to  introduce  into  Massa- 
chusetts what  was  known  as  the  Torrens  system  of  land 
transfer,  and  which  is  now  known  as  the  Massachusetts 
land  court.  During  this  period  and  for  the  ensuing  years, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  legal  firm  of  Garret  &  Hay  of 
Boston.  He  retired  from  active  practice  two  years  ago. 

For  a  considerable  period  he  served  as  secretary  and 
director  of  the  Conveyancer's  Title  Insurance  Company, 
which  he  helped  to  found.  He  was  a  Democrat  and  a 
Unitarian.  He  held  membership  in  the  Bar  Association 
of  the  City  of  Boston,  the  Boston  City  Club,  the  Appala- 
chian Mountain  Club,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Abstract  Club.  He  also  was  president  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Single  Tax  League. 

On  June  27,  1895,  he  married  Hannah  M.  Todd  of  Lynn. 
She  survives  together  with  a  son,  Philip  Lord  Garret. 


The  family  home  was  in  Cambridge. 

A  framed  picture  of  Henry  George  hung  on  the  wall 
in  his  office.  Years  ago  he  presided  at  a  great  meeting 
in  Tremont  Temple  at  which  Henry  George  spoke. 

Death  of  Charles  A.  Brothers 

CHARLES  ALBERT  BROTHERS,  long  an  active 
Single  Taxer,  died  at  Eugene,  Oregon,  on  June  26. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  famous  Dover  Jail  Club  and 
was  one  of  those  who  served  the  full  thirty  days  in  jail 
for  talking  Single  Tax  on  the  streets  during  the  Delaware 
campaign. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  him,  for  he  lost  no 
opportunity  to  speak  and  write  for  the  cause.  For  several 
years  poor  health  has  prevented  his  taking  a  prominent 
part  in  the  work  but  his  private  letters  always  expressed 
his  keen  interest  in  and  love  for  the  cause  that  had  enlisted 
the  efforts  of  so  many  years  of  an  active  life. 

Lloyd  George 

and  Henry  George 

"DETTER  used  to  the  reins  than  to  the  traces,  Mr. 
•*-'  Lloyd  George  took  a  course  in  the  recent  crisis  dif- 
fering from  that  of  the  older  statesmen  of  the  Liberal  party. 
The  very  word  Liberal  implies  that  the  party  is  made  up 
of  people  who  do  not  take  kindly  to  bondage.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  had  no  notion  of  going  over  to  the  Labor  party. 
That  would  have  been  ridiculous  in  view  of  his  continued 
reprobation  of  bolshevism  which  he  insisted  had  control 
of  the  Labor  party.  What  is  sometimes  of  more  weight 
in  politics  is  that  it  would  have  been  impossible.  Since 
the  snub  administered  to  him  last  summer  during  his 
negotiations  with  Mr.  Snowden,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has 
known  well  that  he  could  get  no  welcome  from  the  radical 
wing  of  Labor  which  utterly  hates  him.  The  result  of 
such  a  move  would  have  left  him  repudiated  in  turn  by 
all  the  three  parties.  Mr.  MacDonald  who  naturally 
wants  neither  his  help  nor  his  rivalry  in  his  leadership  of 
labor  also  jeered  at  the  idea  of  his  reported  approaches 
to  the  Labor  position.  He  said  he  had  better  join  the 
communists.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  MacDonald  heartily 
invited  Liberals  of  the  rank  and  file  who  were  also  in- 
volved in  the  clash,  to  cross  the  floor.  It  is  probable,  all  the 
same,  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who,  after  all,  is  only  moving 
as  fast  as  conditions  insist,  is  on  the  right  track  of  his 
eminent  namesake  Henry  George,  which,  being  based  in 
righteousness,  will  more  and  more  rule  in  economics,  and 
that  he  has  a  larger  share  of  Liberal  opinion  with  him  than 
the  Conservative  element  in  the  party  suspect. 

Witness,  Montreal,  Canada. 
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Good  for  Mussolini 

IT  will  hardly  be  suspected  that  we  approve  of  the  policies 
or  methods  of  the  man  who  has  made  himself  the 
absolute  ruler  of  Italy,  when  we  assert  that  he  has  con- 
densed into  twenty  words  the  soundest  principle  of  states- 
manship that  has  been  heard  in  Europe  since  the  war. 
Advocating  the  enactment  of  his  "law  against  idleness," 
providing  that  all  adult  males  must  work  at  some  vocation, 
he  declared:  "The  existence  of  privileged  individuals, 
for  whom  life's  sole  enjoyment  is  to  profit  by  the  work  of 
others,  is  inadmissible." 

Brave  words.  True  words.  Words  that  apply  to  all 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Words  that  should  be 
printed  and  shouted  to  all  corners  of  the  earth.  If  accepted 
and  faithfully  applied  they  would  solve  all  economic  and 
social  problems.  They  are  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
solution  for  the  evils  that  afflict  society  today. 

But  will  Mussolini  have  the  courage  and  resolution 
to  carry  into  full  effect  what  his  words  imply?  Will  he 
attack  the  Italian  land  system,  that  in  so  many  regions 
enables  one  set  of  men,  the  landlords,  to  live  at  the  expense 
of  the  workers?  Will  he  be  wise  enough  and  fearless 
enough,  to  see  that  if  he  is  to  prevent  some  men  profiting 
by  the  work  of  others,  he  must  radically  change  the  Italian 
system  of  land  ownership?  He  professes  to  despise  logic, 
and  to  abhore  abstract  principles.  Yet  if  he  is  to  be  at  all 
consistent  he  must  push  the  prohibition  against  privileged 
individuals  to  its  logical  end.  If  he  does  this  he  will 
prove  that  he  is  a  great  statesman,  as  well  as  a  natural 
leader  of  men. 

Overheard  at  the  Moron  Club 


ffT^HAT  fellow  Mussolini  is  a  wonder.     Kicked  out 
•*•    the  Socialist  crowd,  and  got  a  law  passed  making 
it  a  crime  for  the  working  classes  to  strike.     We  need  a 
man  like  that  for  President." 

"Hell;  No!  Didn't  you  see  that  he's  got  another  law 
that  every  adult  male  Italian  must  work  at  some  useful 
vocation.  What  would  become  of  our  aristocracy  if  we 
had  a  law  like  that?" 

Not  So  Low  As  That 

<  i  YITHERE'S  Bob  Whiteway,  the  sport  who  cut  such 
•  •  a  splurge  in  the  Quail  Club?" 

"Last  I  heard  of  Bob  he  was  a  puller-in  for  a  gambling 
club  in  Florida." 

"  How  is  it  he  didn't  get  into  the  real  estate  game  down 
there?" 

"Well,  Bob  got  pretty  far  down  —  blew  in  all  his  wife's 
money  —  sold  the  piano  to  bet  on  the  slow  horses  —  stuck 
all  his  friends  with  bad  checks  —  but  he's  got  a  little  self 


respect  left.     He  couldn't  associate  with  that  land-boom 
bunch." 

Organizer  Robinson 

at  Work  in  Missouri 

THE  Commonwealth  Land  Party  of  Missouri  has 
placed  in  nomination  for  United  States  Senators 
Charles  Lischer,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Charles  A.  Green,  of 
Hannibal,  the  latter  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Seldon 
P.  Spencer,  deceased.  Petitions  are  being  circulated  for 
these  two  nominations. 

Both  of  these  gentlemen  are  well  known  Georgeites  in  Mis- 
souri. They  are  convinced  party  men.  The  group  of 
active  "partyites"  who  have  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  to  bring  our  principles  to  public  notice  through 
the  medium  of  party  action  are  such  men  as  Priesmeyer, 
Boeck,  Webster,  Steel  and  others,  who  will  supply  the 
funds  for  the  securing  of  signatures  and,  when  these  are 
obtained,  for  the  active  prosecution  of  the  campaign. 

Organizer  Robinson  is  on  the  ground  and  we  can  depend 
upon  the  campaign  being  well  taken  care  of.  Before 
leaving  his  home  in  Los  Angeles  he  engaged  in  public 
debate  with  Mr.  A.  Plottkin,  secretary  of  the  Cloak 
Makers'  Union,  the  subject  being  "Resolved  that  the 
Single  Tax  is  unprogressive. "  About  300  were  present. 
It  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  Dr.  Taft  presiding.  Before  leaving 
Sawtelle,  Mr.  Robinson  was  apprised  of  his  election  as 
Vice  President  of  the  Sawtelle  Improvement  Association. 

Where  Henry  George 

Wrote  Progress  and  Poverty 

HIGH  on  the  hills  of  south  central  California,  over- 
looking the  beautiful  Pajaro  Valley,  near  Watson- 
ville,  stands  the  ranch  formerly  owned  by  Judge  William 
V.  Gaffey,  and  now  occupied  by  his  sons.  Thither,  in 
October,  1925,  Dr.  C.  K.  Hale  of  Santa  Cruz  and  the 
writer  wandered,  lured  by  rumors  that  here  might  be 
found  historical  information  of  interest  to  disciples  of 
Henry  George. 

After  much  inquiry  as  to  the  way,  we  finally  found 
ourselves  at  the  Gaffey  Ranch.  We  inquired  of  the 
Gaffey  brothers  as  to  the  rumors.  "Qh,  yes,"  said  they, 
"when  we  were  boys,  it  must  have  been  about  1878  or 
1879,  Henry  George  used  to  be  here  a  great  deal.  He 
sat  on  this  porch,  overlooking  the  valley,  in  this  very 
arm-chair,  and  wrote  and  wrote  all  day." 

"Do  you  know  whether  he  worked  on  'Progress  and 
Poverty'  here?" 

"No.  We  were  too  young;  but  we  can  clearly  remem- 
ber him  sitting  in  the  chair  and  writing." 

Our  knowledge  as  to  the  time  of  writing  "Progress  and 
Poverty"  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  "writing" 
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must  have  been  that  work,  yet  we  were  loath  to  give  full 
credence  to  a  statement  nowhere  else  mentioned,  so  far 
as  we  knew.  None  the  less,  we  gave  ourselves  the  thrill 
of  sitting  in  the  arm-chair,  trying  to  reproduce  within 
ourselves  the  urge  which  permeated  that  great  philoso- 
pher and  friend  of  mankind. 

What  a  setting  for  contemplation  and  introspection! 
The  beautiful  sunlight,  the  clear  atmosphere,  the  balmy 
air,  the  fertile  valley  spread  out  below,  then  probably, 
as  now,  partially  withheld  from  productive  use  by  specu- 
lative landlords!  An  ideal  spot  for  the  evolution  of  a 
programme  calculated  to  free  the  human  race  from 
bondage. 

Subsequent  search  in  Watsonville  for  corroboration  led 
us  at  length  to  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Piratsky,  long-time  editor 
of  the  Evening  Pajaronian.  Without  hesitation  he  in- 
formed us  that  Judge  Gaffey,  for  years  his  close  friend, 
had  told  him  "more  than  a  hundred  times"  that  Henry 
George  did  most  of  the  writing  of  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
at  his  ranch.  Two  considerations  brought  him  there. 
The  friendly  entertainment,  in  a  period  of  financial  strin- 
gency, was  extremely  helpful,  while  the  peaceful  surround- 
ings were  conducive  to  undisturbed  study.  Moreover, 
Henry  George  found  in  Judge  Gaffey's  humorous  con- 
versation a  delightful  foil  in  moments  of  relaxation. 

It  seems  particularly  opportune  that,  just  at  this  time, 
when  interest  is  being  aroused  for  the  collection  of  Henry 
George  memorabilia,  this  apparently  well-authenticated 
but  hitherto  unrecorded  chapter  in  his  life  should  be 
added  to  the  list. — GEORGE  H.  DUNCAN. 


State  Housing 


I  READ  the  editorial  in  a  recent  number  of  Labor  on  the 
housing  bill  signed  by  Governor  Smith  of  New  York. 
In  the  editorial  it  said: 

"So  far  as  Labor  is  aware,  this  is  the  first  public  housing 
effort  in  America.  On  the  other  side  such  efforts  are 
common." 

It  is  true  that  on  the  "other  side"  efforts  at  public 
housing  are  common,  and,  you  could  have  added,  futile. 
I  speak  with  knowledge  gained  on  the  spot  and  from  litera- 
ture constantly  received  from  the  "other  side."  Reports 
of  royal  commissions  uniformly  testify  to  the  failure  of 
such  housing  schemes  to  aid  the  workers. 

But  suppose  you  did  succeed  in  building  down  to  the 
poverty  line.  Is  that  a  commendable  thing?  Instead  of 
trying  to  construct  houses  for  the  poor,  why  have  poor 
people?  Let  them  earn  good  wages,  that  is  real  wages, 
and  they  will  be  able  to  pay  the  rent  of  a  good  home. 
ABOLISH  PRIVILEGE 

A  consequence  of  poverty  is  inability  to  pay  rent,  hence 
the  poor  must  live  in  hovels.  But  shall  we  seek  to  abolish 
this  one,  among  many  consequences  of  poverty? 


Why  not  abolish  the  cause  of  poverty,  that  is  privilege? 
I  have  a  great  amount  of  literature  and  data  on  this  subject, 
but  I  know  you  are  a  busy  man,  you  are  getting  out  a  fine 
paper,  and  so  I  will  content  myself  with  sending  one  little 
folder  gotten  out  by  the  Single  Taxers  of  Manchester, 
England. 

Housing  schemes  like  that  of  Governor  Smith  are 
more  than  cruel  deceptions,  they  are  positively  reaction- 
ary, in  what  our  Socialist  friends  call  the  capitalist  state. 
In  a  cooperative  commonwealth  it  would  be  quite  proper 
to  build  houses  through  "public"  effort. 

ALFRED  HENDERSON  in  Labor,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Inalienable  Right  to  Work 

PRESUMABLY  representing  the  views  of  the  British 
-•-  Government,  of  which  he  is  a  conspicuous  member, 
Sir  William  Joynson-Hicks  has  announced  the  policy  that 
should  be  adopted  if  the  coal  mine  operators  decide  to 
resume  work  without  coming  to  an  agreement  with  the 
mine  workers'  union.  In  that  event,  he  recently  declared: 
"  If  any  man  chooses  to  go  back  to  his  work  as  soon  as  the 
mines  are  open,  it  will  be  our  duty  to  give  him  the  inal- 
ienable right  to  work  if  he  so  desires." 

In  thus  setting  forth  clearly  the  fundamental  truth  that 
men  willing  to  work  should  be  protected  in  their  right 
to  labor,  the  spokesman  for  the  British  Government  has 
enunciated  an  important  truth.  It  is,  however,  only  a 
half  truth,  unless  along  with  it  there  is  given  the  further 
assurance  that  the  opportunity  to  work  will  be  afforded, 
in  so  far  as  the  powers  of  government  can  be  extended  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  manifestly  reasonable  and  just  that 
men  willing  to  dig  coal  should  be  protected  against  intimi- 
dation or  violence. 

There  remains  the  other,  and  equally  important,  truth 
that  since  men  have  the  "inalienable  right  to  work" 
governments  should  be  equally  zealous  in  protecting  that 
right  when  it  is  denied  by  conditions  other  than  those 
created  by  a  strike. 

Take  the  case  of  an  idle  miner  seeking  employment, 
who  travels  from  one  colliery  to  another,  but  finds  no  one 
to  hire  him.  Suppose  that  he  decides  to  co-operate  with 
some  of  his  fellows  and  dig  coal.  There  are  great  seams 
of  coal  underground  awaiting  the  miner's  pick,  but  these 
deposits  are  all  "owned,"  and  cannot  be  touched  without 
the  consent  of  the  "owners."  To  tell  a  man  that  he  has 
the  right  to  work,  while  conditions  deprive  him  of  the 
opportunity  to  labor,  would  appear  to  be  similar  to  putting 
him  overboard  in  midocean  and  telling  him  that  he  has 
the  right  to  walk  ashore.  The  inalienable  right  to  work 
must  imply  conditions  under  which  employment  of  some 
kind,  not  necessarily  at  coal  mining,  is  open  to  all.  To 
provide  these  conditions  is  the  prime  requisite  for  the 
solution  of  what  is  popularly  termed  "the  labor  problem." 

— Christian  Science  Monitor. 
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International  Single  Tax  Conference 

(Reported  for  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  by  Chester  C.  Platt) 


TN  the  history  of  efforts  made  by  thinking  people  to 
-^  secure  for  the  human  race  more  just  social  relationships, 
and  a  happier  life  upon  this  planet,  the  Third  International 
Conference  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Taxation  of  Land 
Values  and  Free  Trade  held  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark, 
will,  I  think,  be  considered  an  epoch-making  event. 

The  cause  of  land  reform  may  seem  to  have  made  slow 
progress  since  Henry  George  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  world  the  essential  injustice  of  private  property  in  land, 
and  said  that  the  truth  he  sought  to  make  plain  would 
not  find  easy  acceptance.  But  that  there  is  no  reason  for 
discouragement  was  certainly  shown  when  this  conference 
met  in  the  beautiful  parliament  building  of  Denmark, 
with  the  names  of  nearly  400  persons  on  its  membership 
roll,  representing  27  countries,  with  reporters  present 
representing  six  great  daily  papers,  with  members  of 
parliament  on  the  programme  from  Germany  and  England, 
with  a  letter  of  welcome  and  endorsement  read  at  the 
first  session  from  C.  N.  Hauge,  the  Danish  minister  of 
Home  Affairs,  and  with  one  of  America's  most  distinguished 
public  citizens  as  the  presiding  officer.  Besides  there  were 
17  delegates  from  the  United  States,  22  from  Germany. 
52  from  Great  Britain,  5  from  Norway  and  Sweden,  2 
from  Spain,  2  from  Belgium  and  2  from  Australia. 


When  one  considers  the  high  scholarship,  and  the  evi- 
dence of  careful  scientific  research  into  every  phase  of 
land  economics,  shown  by  the  papers  read  at  the  confer- 
ence, and  the  extensive  reports  in  the  Danish  newspapers, 
and  the  keen  discussions  which  followed  many  of  the 
addresses,  one  does  not  wonder  that  Mr.  Hennessy  was 
called  upon  to  broadcast  a  speech,  explaining  to  thousands 
of  people  the  aim  of  the  conference,  and  the  message  it 
sought  to  convey.  The  speech  was  repeated  in  Danish 
by  an  interpreter. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
conference,  and  the  discussions,  were  presented  in  German 
and  Danish,  as  well  as  English. 

A  mighty  crowd  of  Copenhagen  citizens  turned  out  for 
the  open  air  ceremony,  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  conference, 
when  Mr.  Hennessy  laid  a  wreath  of  flowers  at  the  foot 
of  the  Danish  Liberty  Memorial.  Flags  of  fifteen  nations 
were  carried  by  women  from  the  "  Grundivigs  Hus"  to 
the  monument,  and  floated  in  the  wind  while  addresses 
were  delivered  by  Mr.  Hennessy,  Ole  Hansen,  Andrew 
MacLaren,  P.  J.  Pedersen  and  others. 

The  monument  stands  in  one  of  the  largest  squares  of 
the  city,  where  thousands  are  passing  daily.  It  ;was 
erected  in  1792,  by  subscriptions  made  by  the  Danish 


peasants,  to  celebrate  the  accomplishment  of  reforms 
relating  to  the  tenure  of  land. 

Statues  around  the  base  of  the  monument  represent 
civic  virtue,  courage,  thrift,  and  loyalty. 

The   monument   bears   the   following   inscription: 

"  The  King  understood  that  Liberty  of  the  People  assured 
in  righteous  laws  inspired  Love  of  Country,  Courage  in  its 
Defence,  Desire  to  learn  and  be  Diligent,  Confidence  in 
Success. 

"  It  was  the  King's  Command  that  Serfdom  should  end; 
that  the  new  Land  laws  should  take  effect;  that  the  Peasant 
set  free  may  become  brave  and  enlightened;  industrious^ 
a  good  honorable  and  happy  citizen." 


The  Danish  committee  and  the  United  Committee 
certainly  planned  everything  with  efficiency  and  resource- 
fulness to  make  the  conference  successful.  Besides  the 
joint  assembly  room  where  the  meetings  were  held  the 
conference  had  the  use  of  a  large  committee  room,  a  rest 
room,  and  several  offices.  Quantities  of  land  reform 
literature,  in  many  languages,  covered  several  tables.  A 
small  book  stand  contained  a  quantity  of  Scandinavian 
and  international  literature,  and  many  sales  were  made. 

Each  member  of  the  conference  upon  arrival  was  given 
a  badge,  a  complete  programme,  and  temporarily  bound 
printed  sheets  containing  abstracts  of  a  number  of  the 
papers  to  be  delivered,  most  of  them  in  two  languages. 
As  the  programme  was  being  carried  out  from  day  to  day 
additional  printed  sheets  were  given  out  with  extensive 
abstracts  of  the  addresses. 

Several  copies  of  Del  Frie  Blad,  the  Danish  land  reform 
weekly,  were  also  given  out.  They  contained  biographical 
sketches  of  Mr.  Hennessy,  Frank  Stephens,  Jacob  E. 
Lange,  Fiske  Warren,  John  Paul,  Miss  Grace  Isabel  Col- 
bron  and  others  active  in  the  convention  work,  with  their 
pictures.  Copies  of  Grondskyld,  the  monthly  published  by 
the  Danish  Henry  George  Union,  were  also  circulated. 

All  who  attended  the  conference  recognized  the  wisdom 
of  calling  it  at  Copenhagen.  In  no  city  could  an  atmos- 
sphere  more  favorable  to  social  reform  be  found.  As 
long  ago  as  1902  the  small  land  holders  of  Denmark  made  a 
political  issue  of  land  reform.  A  great  farmers'  convention 
in  Koge  passed  a  resolution  demanding  "  the  earliest 
possible  removal  of  all  tariffs  and  taxes  upon  articles  of 
consumption  "  and  "  the  taxation  of  land  values  "  in  place 
thereof.  Many  other  farmers'  organizations  followed  in 
the  wake  of  the  Koge  farmers. 

Denmark  may  almost  be  called  a  free  trade  country. 
Although  a  considerable  revenue  is  collected  from  imports 
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governed.  But  whatever  the  form  of  government  may  be, 
we  are  told  that  the  masses  of  the  people  in  nearly  every 
European  country  are  poorer  and  more  unhappy  than  they 
were  before  the  war. 

This  fact  proves  one  thing  at  least,  and  that  is  that  the 
form  of  government — a  thing  which  men  greatly  strove  for— 
is  not  so  important  after  all.  Indeed  I  believe  that  men  will 
modify  their  regard  to  particular  forms  of  government  and 
political  institutions  generally,  as  they  grasp  the  fact  that 
government,  after  all,  is  not  an  end  that  men  should  strive 
for,  but  a  means.  In  America  this  year  we  are  celebrating 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  promulgation  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  I  can  think  of  no  better  state- 
ment of  the  true  function  of  Government  than  that  written 
by  Thomas  Jefferson  into  that  classic  document:  that  just 
government,  resting  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
exists  to  establish  and  maintain  the  natural  rights  of  men, 
to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  But  we  have 
now  come  to  perceive  that  social  injustice,  founded  upon 
special  privileges  to  the  few,  may  exist  under  democratic 
forms  as  much  as  under  those  forms  where  the  powers  of 
government  are  less  dependent  upon  the  popular  will.  We 
have  discovered  that  political  freedom  and  democracy  is  not 
enough,  and  that  without  economic  freedom  no  other  free- 
dom can  be  significant  or  lasting.  I  believe  there  is  more 
than  the  wisdom  of  the  cynic  in  the  epigram  of  Pope: 

"For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest, 
Whate'er  is  best  administered  is  best." 

We  are  not  greatly  concerned,  therefore,  with  the  form 
in  which  government  expresses  itself.  We  are  concerned 
with  its  effects  upon  the  people  governed.  The  great  work 
before  us  is  the  work  of  education — of  enlightening  the 
minds  of  men  so  that  they  may  exercise  political  power 
intelligently  and  righteously.  Over  and  over  again  Henry 
George  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  power  to  bring  about 
social  and  political  reforms  rests  with  the  masses  of  men 
in  every  country.  If  the  masses  of  men  are  victims  of  social 
injustice  sanctioned  by  law,  they  have  the  power  to  force 
their  rulers  to  alter  the  law.  This  task  should  be  easiest 
of  course,  in  countries  like  Denmark  with  democratic  politi- 
cal institutions,  where  government  usually  reflects  the  popu- 
lar will;  but  even  in  those  countries  where  the  absolutism 
of  a  military  dictator  is  now  for  the  time  being  the  law  of 
the  land,  no  popular  demand  for  social  justice  can  long  be 
denied.  When  peoples,  therefore,  continue  to  suffer  and 
submit  to  injustice  it  is  generally  because  ignorance  or 
shortsighted  selfishness  blinds  them  to  their  true  political 
interests.  It  is  our  great  aim  to  lead  men  to  see  the  truth 
that  will  set  them  free. 

But  we  must  be  more  than  idealists;  we  must  be  practical 
reformers.  For,  as  the  power  to  retard  as  well  as  to  advance 
social  justice  is  also  with  the  masses  of  men  in  every  land, 
we  who  would  lead  the  way  to  economic  emancipation  may 
not  travel  any  farther  or  faster  than  the  minds  of  men 
will  go  with  us. 


Henry  George,  philosopher  and  statesman  that  he  was, 
realized  how  slow  are  the  processes  through  which  economic 
truth  finds  ultimate  acceptance  in  the  world,  when  it  is 
opposed  not  only  by  powerful  privileged  classes  but  must 
also  struggle  against  the  indifference,  perversity,  and  stu- 
pidity of  those  who  suffer  most  greatly  from  unjust  laws. 
So  he  warned  the  impatient  among  us  in  these  words: 
"Social  reform  is  not  to  be  secured  by  noise  and 

shouting,  by  complaints  and  denunciations,  by  the 

formation  of  parties,  or  the  making  of  revolutions;  but 

by  the  awakening  of  thought  and  the  progress  of  ideas. 

Until  there  be  correct  thought  there  cannot  be  right 

action ;  and  when  there  is  correct  thought,  right  action 

will  follow." 

Our  great  teacher  not  only  clearly  delineated  the  social 
ills  which  in  every  land  flow  from  the  monopoly  by  a  few 
of  the  natural  resources  which  are  rightfully  the  inheritance 
of  all,  but  he  showed  the  simple  and  practical  road  that 
statesmanship  may  follow  to  redress  the  errors  of  the  past. 
This  way  is  through  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values  and  Free 
Trade,  for  the  promotion  of  which  this  Conference  has  been 
assembled. 

We  propose  no  sudden  and  revolutionary  program,  ir- 
reconcilable with  the  prevailing  governmental  machinery 
for  raising  public  revenue.  We  are  familiar  enough  with 
history  and  with  human  psychology  to  know  that  enduring 
social  and  political  reforms  are  effected  by  evolutionary 
processes,  and  only  as  men's  minds  are  brought  to  appre- 
hend the  meaning  and  direction  of  the  forward  steps  they 
are  asked  to  take.  We  favor  no  short  cut  to  the  Promised 
Land,  because  as  practical  men  we  know  there  isn't  any. 
We  realize  that  we  have  a  considerable  distance  to  go,  and 
we  know  we  cannot  take  the  last  step  first.  And  we  know, 
also,  from  experience,  that  the  distance  we  cover  may  not 
be  so  important  as  the  direction  in  which  we  are  going. 
If  the  direction  is  right,  every  step  forward  will  make  it 
easier  to  take  the  next  step,  and  the  next,  until  the  end  that 
we  seek  is  reached. 

We  propose  then,  as  a  first  step,  that  every  government 
should  employ  the  taxing  power  so  as  to  take  from  land- 
owners through  annual  contributions  to  the  public  revenues, 
some  part  of  those  values  which  may  attach  to  land  by 
reason  of  the  competition  for  its  use  made  necessary  by 
the  growth  and  activities  of  the  community.  And  we  pro- 
pose that,  gradually,  the  taxes  imposed  upon  land  values 
be  increased,  as  public  opinion  may  approve  and  govern- 
mental needs  may  require,  until  substantially  the  entire 
economic  rent  of  land,  a  product  of  society,  is  absorbed  for 
social  needs  and  purposes.  Thus  proceeding  along  lines  of 
least  resistance,  and  according  with  preceptions  of  political 
expediency  as  well  as  justice,  we  plan  ultimately  thus  to 
recover  and  establish  for  all  mankind  their  common  and 
equal  rights  to  the  use  of  the  earth.  In  reaching  this  end 
we  would  take  from  no  man  that  which  he  has  created, 
but  would  take  only  the  common  property  for  common 
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uses.  Incidentally,  it  is  our  purpose,  as  fast  as  Governments 
are  educated  to  resort  to  socially  created  land  values  as  the 
convenient  and  proper  source  of  public  revenues,  that  one 
by  one  all  other  taxes  now  imposed  that  interfere  with  the 
freedom  of  production  and  exchange,  be  remitted  or  abol- 
ished. This  is  what  we  mean  by  Free  Trade.  We  would 
gradually  wipe  out  every  tax,  tariff  or  impost  at  home  or 
abroad  that  hampers  the  freedom  of  men  to  work  and 
exchange  the  products  of  their  labor. 

We  believe  that  free  commerce  between  the  peoples  of 
the  earth  would  be  the  greatest  civilising  influence  that  the 
world  could  know.  As  it  would  mean  the  free  exchange  of 
goods  for  goods,  of  services  for  services,  it  would  serve  in- 
creasingly to  promote  those  friendly  human  contacts  and 
understandings  that  lead  to  an  ultimate  appreciation  of  the 
essential  kinship  of  all  mankind.  Untaxed  and  unrestricted 
trade  would  put  an  end  to  the  isolation  or  the  self-sufficiency 
of  any  nation.  It  would  in  time  bring  into  being  a  league 
of  peoples,  more  potent  for  peace  than  any  league  of  political 
governments  could  be.  It  would  build  the  straight  road  to 
the  disarmament  of  nations  by  first  disarming  the  minds 
of  their  people  of  the  fears,  suspicions  and  antipathies  that 
now  naturally  grow  out  of  the  selfish  national  policies  that 
seek  to  benefit  one  people  by  inflicting  injury  upon  another. 
Finally,  we  propose  to  end  the  curse  of  war,  with  all  its 
barbarities  and  brutalities,  and  its  grievous  burdens  upon 
the  backs  of  the  workers  of  the  world,  by  asking  nations  to 
recognise  and  remove  the  true  causes  of  international  con- 
tention and  strife.  These  have  their  roots  not  alone  in  hos- 
tile tariffs  and  the  struggle  for  markets,  but  in  that  economic 
imperialism  which  exploits  the  natural  resources  of  distant 
and  undeveloped  lands  for  the  enrichment  of  favoured 
groups  of  capitalists  at  home. 

In  the  promise  of  world  peace  heralded  to  the  world  from 
Locarno  last  October,  and  still  unratified,  we  are  unable  to 
see  more  than  a  gesture  of  worthy  intention  and  goodwill. 
But  surely  goodwill  is  not  enough,  when  the  conditions  that 
make  for  illwill  still  remain.  These  conditions,  as  I  have 
endeavoured  to  make  plain,  are  economic  in  their  character, 
and  until  they  are  finally  removed  the  menace  of  new  wars 
will  remain  with  the  world. 

We  are  grateful  to  those  men  of  energy  and  vision  in 
Denmark  and  in  Great  Britain  who  have  brought  us  to- 
gether here  to  discuss  these  matters  of  vital  interest  to 
civilized  life  everywhere  in  the  world.  And  let  me  in  closing 
express  the  hope  that  as  this  gathering  is  the  natural  and 
logical  successor  of  the  significant  Conference  held  at  Oxford 
three  years  ago,  may  this  Conference  lead  to  many  an- 
other with  similar  outlook  and  aims.  Let  us  spread  the 
light.  The  truth  that  Henry  George  sought  to  make  plain 
is  for  all  nations  and  all  generations  of  men.  Let  us  then  see 
to  it  that  before  this  Conference  adjourns  and  its  members 
scatter  to  their  homes  in  distant  lands,  we  devise  some  means 
and  ways  to  perpetuate  our  work.  Let  us  form  at  least  the 
nucleus  of  an  international  organization,  through  which  we 


may  enlist  the  interest  and  co-operation  of  lovers  of  econo- 
mic justice  in  every  civilized  land.  The  noble  idea  of  a 
League  of  Free  Nations  that  was  to  banish  war  for  ever  and 
bring  peace  and  contentment  to  a  distracted  world  appears 
to  have  failed.  To  me  it  seems  chiefly  to  have  failed  because 
it  has  dealt  with  politics  rather  than  economics;  because  the 
statesmen  who  control  the  League  would  doctor  symptoms 
rather  than  a  disease.  They  continue  to  deal  with  the  super- 
ficialities of  international  relations,  while  leaving  untouched 
those  evil  economic  realities  that  arise  from  greed,  selfish- 
ness or  stupidity,  and  from  which  flow  the  miseries,  anti- 
pathies and  fears  which  engender  the  spirit  of  war. 

Let  us  then,  before  we  leave  Denmark  consider  the  pro- 
ject of  bringing  into  being  a  new  sort  of  league — a  league 
to  promote  the  establishment  of  economic  freedom  and 
justice  for  the  peoples  of  the  whole  world.  To  a  committee 
of  the  Conference  might  well  be  delegated  the  task  of  mak- 
ing a  preliminary  draft  of  the  convenant  or  constitution  of 
such  a  league.  In  every  civilised  land  are  to  be  found  fol- 
lowers of  Henry  George,  men  and  women  who  have  had 
the  vision  of  a  better  day  for  all  humanity.  In  every  land 
are  people  who  not  only  see  the  goal  at  which  we  aim,  but 
who  understand  the  simple  practical  political  steps  through 
which  our  end  is  to  be  attained.  Let  us  seek  out  these  com- 
rades in  the  cause,  whatever  their  race  or  homeland  may  be, 
and  in  the  spirit  which  Henry  George  invoked,  of  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  all  men,  let  us 
summon  them  to  join  us  in  the  noble  enterprise  of  bringing 
to  the  people  of  a  troubled  world  our  plan  of  establishing 
peace,  justice  and  prosperity  by  setting  the  whole  world  free 

Land  Values  Taxation 

In  Practice 

PAPER  READ  BY  FREDERIC  CLEUBUSCHER,  AT 
THE  COPENHAGEN  CONFERENCE 

r  I  ^HAT  land  value  taxation  in  practice  in  New  York  City 
-•-  and  its  vicinity  is  efficient  in  respect  of  substantial 
accuracy  of  the  assessment  of  values  as  well  as  in  collecting 
a  greater  amount  of  public  revenue  than  is  elsewhere  col- 
lected in  any  similar  area  in  the  world  from  the  same 
source,  was  sufficiently  made  evident,  I  believe,  by  the 
paper  of  Mr.  Lawson  Purdy,  which  I  had  the  honor  to  read 
to  the  Conference  a  few  days  ago.  This  success  is  due,  in 
a  large  measure,  to  the  fact  that  under  the  American  system 
the  land  tax  when  once  levied  becomes  a  lien  in  rent  (that  is 
against  the  particular  parcel  of  land)  and  not  in  personam 
(that  is  against  the  owner  or  lessee).  The  city  authorities 
are,  therefore,  not  at  all  concerned  with  the  identity  of  the 
persons  interested  in  the  ownership  of  the  land  which  is 
held  to  pay  the  tax.  Every  lot  of  land  is  shown  on  official 
maps  and  has  a  tax  number.  If  the  tax  is  not  paid  within 
30  days  after  it  becomes  due,  interest  at  the  rate  of  7% 
per  annum  begins  to  run  thereon.  It  may  remain  unpaid 
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for  three  years.  During  that  time  water  rent  (if  the  lot  is 
built  upon)  may  also  be  unpaid.  Like  most  American  muni- 
cipalities, New  York  has  its  own  potable  water  system, 
which  cost  it  upwards  of  300  millions  of  dollars.  An  annual 
rent  is  charged  for  the  use  of  the  water,  the  amount  of 
course  varying  with  the  quantity  consumed,  though  there 
is  a  minimum  charge.  This  also  becomes  a  lien  on  the  tax 
number. 

During  those  three  years  there  may  also  be  special  assess- 
ments for  benefit  levied  for  public  improvements  affecting 
that  particular  lot  number.  This  expression  may  sound 
like  Greek  to  non-American  ears.  Suppose  a  piece  of  land 
lacks  some  public  improvements  like  paved  streets,  water- 
mains,  and  sewers,  and  the  government  decides  to  instal 
one  or  more  of  them.  The  cost  thereof  is  apportioned 
among  the  lands  benefited  thereby,  and  the  city  govern- 
ment usually  does  not  pay  any  part  of  it.  This  is  called  a 
special  assessment  for  benefit  and  is  levied  against  all  the 
lot  numbers  affected  thereby,  even  though  the  land  may 
not  be  improved  by  a  single  building.  This  also  carries 
nterest  at  the  rate  of  7%.  Note  that  in  the  case  of  special 
iassessments  for  benefit  it  is  the  land  and  not  the  building 
that  is  assessed.  In  thus  collecting  for  public  improvements 
solely  from  the  value  of  the  land  increased  by  such  improve- 
ments, our  government  tacitly  adopts  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Single  Tax  philosophy. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  the  landlord  is  some- 
times glad  to  pay  such  assessments,  for  often  the  value  of 
his  land  is  increased  several  times  the  amount  of  the  special 
assessment. 

Well,  the  three  years  have  elapsed,  and  the  landlord  has 
failed  to  pay  one  or  more  of  annual  taxes  or  water  rents, 
or  one  or  more  of  the  special  assessments.  The  City  Treasur- 
er (called  Comptroller  in  N.  Y.  City)  adds  together  the 
various  amounts,  besides  accrued  interest,  and  gives  notice 
through  advertisement  of  his  intention  to  sell  the  aggregate 
sum  at  a  stated  time  and  place.  This  is  now  called  a  tax 
lien,  and  is  struck  down  to  the  person  who  is  willing  to  pay 
the  city  its  face  value  and  to  charge  the  landlord  the  lowest 
rate  of  interest.  He  then  receives  what  is  termed  a  transfer 
of  tax  lien.  To  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  transfer  of  tax 
lien  is  a  first  mortgage,  having  priority  over  all  other  mort- 
gages, leases,  judgments  and  every  other  claim  except  the 
right  of  the  City  to  collect  future  taxes.  The  principal  of 
this  mortgage  is  due  in  three  years  and  the  interest  is  pay- 
able semi-annually.  If  the  payments  are  not  met  the  holder 
of  this  lien  or  mortgage  can  go  to  Court  and  begin  a  suit 
for  foreclosure.  He  makes  every  person  who  has  an  interest, 
whether  as  owner,  mortgagee,  lessee  or  what  not,  a  party 
defendant.  Usually  the  suit  is  settled  before  judgment.  If 
not  settled,  judgment  is  entered  and  the  real  estate  is  sold 
at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  New  York  system  of  ignoring  all 
persons  claiming  ownership,  or  part  ownership,  and  assess- 
ing and  collecting  the  tax  from  the  land  itself,  should  have 


favorable  consideration  by  the  Conference.  Not  only  is  it 
just  and  practicable,  but  it  is  employed  by  a  municipality 
that  collects  more  of  the  economic  rent  than  any  other 
government  in  the  world. 

In  1925  the  real  estate  of  New  York  City  was  valued  for 
taxation  purposes  at  $11,901,348,553.  This  is  almost  12 
billions,  or  as  our  British  friends  would  say,  12  thousand 
millions.  About  half  of  this,  $5,561,718,975  consists  of  land 
value.  Theoretically,  real  estate  is  assessed  at  its  full  market 
value;  in  practice  it  is  found  that  the  assessment  averages 
only  70%  of  such  value.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
land  values  of  that  city  aggregate  8  thousand  millions  of 
dollars.  The  rate  of  the  tax  in  1925  was  $2.70  on  each  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  the  amount  of  the  tax  collected  from  land 
values  alone  was  150  million  dollars.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  note  that  a  dozen  years  ago  two-thirds  of  the  assessment 
of  real  estate  in  New  York  consisted  of  land  values  and 
only  one  third  of  building  values.  The  great  activity  in 
the  building  market  since  the  armistice,  coupled  with  the 
high  cost  of  labor  and  materials,  and  with  the  higher  rate 
of  taxation  on  land  values,  has  now  brought  building  values 
to  a  parity  with  land  values. 

But  the  city  of  New  York  is  greater  than  its  corporate 
limits.  There  are  large  areas  outside  the  city  proper  the 
majority  of  whose  inhabitants  do  business  in  New  York. 
To  all  intents  and  purposes  they  are  citizens  of  New  York 
City.  The  metropolitan  area  of  the  city  contains  approxi- 
mately nine  million  inhabitants.  This  outside  section  con- 
sists of  the  counties  of  Nassau,  Westchester,  Rockland  and 
Suffolk  in  New  York  State,  and  the  counties  of  Bergen, 
Essex,  Hudson,  Morris,  Passaic  and  Union  in  the  contiguous 
state  of  New  Jersey. 

The  local  tax  assessors  of  the  various  municipalities  in 
these  N.  Y.  State  counties  in  1923  assessed  the  real  estate 
at  $1,182,855,368.  Almost  one  half  of  this,  or  say,  $500,- 
000,000,  consisted  of  land  values.  The  rates  varied,  but 
averaged  $3.97  on  each  hundred  dollars  of  assessed  valua- 
tions. The  aggregate  amount  collected  from  land  values  in 
this  section  was,  therefore,  approximately  20  millions  in 
1923. 

In  the  contiguous  New  Jersey  metropolitan  area  land  was 
assessed  in  1924  at  $911,304,115  and  buildings  at  $1,504,- 
452,789.  The  tax  rate  varied  among  the  municipalities,  but 
averaged  slightly  over  4%.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the 
tax  on  land  values  in  this  section  was,  therefore,  over  36 
millions. 

Adding  the  1925  figures  of  N.  Y.  City  proper  ($150,000,- 
000)  to  the  1923  figures  of  the  New  York  metropolitan  area 
($20,000,000)  and  to  the  1924  figures  of  the  N.  J.  metro- 
politan area  ($36,000,000)  we  have  the  tremendous  total 
of  $206,000,000  of  economic  rent  collected  in  one  year. 
The  area  of  New  York  City  comprises  only  258  square 
miles.  This  comparatively  small  tract  of  land  was  last 
year  worth,  exclusive  of  buildings,  8  thousand  million 
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dollars,  and  returned  to  the  people  who  had  created  that 
value,  150  millions  in  economic  rent. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  I  could  not  procure  official  figures 
for  all  the  sections  for  the  same  year;  but  these  are  "boom" 
times  for  N.  Y.  City  vacant  land  speculators,  and  my  fig- 
ures are,  therefore,  understated.  Indeed,  a  few  days  before 
I  took  ship  to  join  this  Conference,  I  was  unofficially  in- 
formed that  the  assessment  of  real  estate  in  the  City  of 
New  York  for  the  year  1926  had  been  increased  by  $1,096,- 
000,000,  of  which  about  one  half  is  land  value. 

But  New  York  is  not  all  of  the  United  States,  any  more 
than  Copenhagen  is  all  of  Denmark.  Some  cities  in  my 
country  have  taken  more  steps  towards  the  Single  Tax 
than  has  even  my  native  city.  Notable  is  the  case  of  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Inl913 
that  State  passed  a  law  which  is  popularly  called  the  Pitts- 
burgh graded  tax  plan.  The  two  outstanding  features  are: 

1.  The  entire  tax  revenue  for  municipal  purposes  is  de- 
rived from  taxes  on  real  estate.    There  are  no  taxes  levied 
by  the  city  government  on  any  other  form  of  property  or 
on  incomes. 

2.  The  municipal  tax  rate  on  buildings  is  fixed  at  one 
half  of  the  tax  rate  on  land.    The  National  Municipal  Re- 
view for  December,  1925,  contains  an  article  by  Percy  R. 
Williams,  a  member  of  the  Pittsburgh  Board  of  Assessors. 
He  denies  that  the  plan  is  Single  Tax,  but  carefully  refrains 
from  denying  that  its  successful  operation  will  logically  lead 
to  the  adoption  of  that  philosophy.    Indeed,  he  states  that 
"there  are  even  now  indications  that,  within  a  few  years, 
steps  may  be  taken  to  extend  the  partial  exemption  of 
improvements." 

There  have  been  five  triennial  reductions  of  the  rate  of 
the  tax  on  buildings,  so  that  now  it  has  reached  the  legal 
limit  by  being  only  half  of  the  rate  on  land  values.  True, 
the  rate  on  buildings  has  actually  increased,  for  it  was 
89  cents  per  $100  in  1913  and  is  97  cents  per  $100  now. 
But  while  the  rate  on  land  values  in  1913  was  the  same  as 
on  buildings,  89  cents,  it  is  now  more  than  double,  $1.95. 
Land  thus  pays  about  $10  per  thousand  more  than  build- 
ings. There  is  ample  room  for  the  extension  of  the  law, 
for  buildings  are  still  taxed  at  the  full  rate,  in  Pittsburgh, 
for  other  than  municipal  purposes.  The  municipal  revenue 
is  only  15  millions  while  the  school  district  and  the  county 
of  Allegheny  in  which  the  city  is  located,  raise  17J^  millions 
by  taxing  buildings  and  land  at  the  same  rate.  Mr.  Williams 
says:  "The  facts  cited  show  how  far  Pittsburgh  is  from  the 
Single  Tax  either  'limited'  or  'unlimited'." 

Even  though  it  is  Mr.  William's  opinion  that  the  "Pitts- 
burgh tax  experiment  is  really  a  moderate  tax  applied  in  a 
very  conservative  manner,"  he  adds  that  "friends  and 
opponents  of  the  graded  tax  alike  agree  that  the  higher 
land  tax  has  been  influential  in  inducing  those  who  held 
large  tracts  of  land  idle  to  sell  at  more  reasonable  prices, 
because  the  holding  of  vacant  land  for  long  periods  is  be- 
coming unprofitable."  Of  course  this  led  to  a  "boom"  in 


building.  In  1913,  the  last  year  under  the  old  tax  system, 
there  were  3,461  permits  for  new  buildings  of  an  estimated 
cost  of  $13,870,955.  In  1924,  when  the  tax  rate  on  buildings 
was  only  half  that  on  land,  the  number  of  permits  more  than 
doubled  (8285)  and  the  value  of  the  new  buildings  almost 
trebled  ($34,256,450). 

Opponents  of  the  Pittsburgh  plan  claim  that  the  rich 
man's  skyscraper  and  not  the  poor  man's  cottage  is  the 
chief  beneficiary.  That  would  not  be  a  valid  objection  even 
if  it  were  true,  for  the  capital  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  skyscraper  is  usually  furnished  by  savings  banks  in 
which  are  deposited  the  savings  of  the  working  man;  and 
the  wages  paid  to  the  mechanic  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  skyscraper  help  to  build  the  poor  man's  cottage. 
However,  the  statement  is  false  in  fact.  Says  Mr.  Williams: 
"But  it  is  the  home  owner  who  stands  out  as  the  chief 
beneficiary  of  the  graded  tax."  He  then  gives  facts  and 
figures  showing  that,  notwithstanding  the  general  increase 
in  the  rate,  the  typical  home  is  actually  paying  less  tax  than 
it  did  in  1913,  while  the  typical  skyscraper  is  actually  pay- 
ing more.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  the  home  is  on  land 
of  low  value  while  the  office-building  is  on  land  of  high  value. 

Mr.  Williams  concludes  his  able  article  as  follows:  "The 
expediency  of  the  graded  tax  plan  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
means  tax  relief  for  the  majority  of  taxpayers  and  that  it 
encourages  the  improvement  of  real  estate,  thus  stimulating 
the  development  of  the  community.  The  justice  of  the 
graded  tax  plan  rests  upon  the  fact  that  land  values  are 
socially  created,  growing  with  the  growth  of  population, 
and  the  extension  of  public  improvements,  and  are,  there- 
fore, in  a  peculiar  sense  a  natural  and  logical  source  of  public 
revenue." 

The  Allied  Boards  of  Trade  of  Allegheny  County  (in 
which  Pittsburgh  is  located)  are  circulating  a  pamphlet. 
One  of  the  interesting  statements  is  a  comparison  of  new 
building  permits  per  one  thousand  of  population  issued  by 
Pittsburgh  between  1914  and  1920,  with  those  issued  for 
the  same  period  by  seven  of  the  largest  American  cities. 
The  balance  in  favor  of  Pittsburgh  ranges  from  15%  to 
238%.  In  big  black  letters  this  pamphlet  states:  "All  taxes 
other  than  land  taxes,  are  a  deadlock  on  both  labor  and 
capital.  It  will  never  be  known  how  great  a  measure  of 
civic  and  industrial  prosperity  is  really  possible  until  the 
burden  of  taxation  is  removed  from  the  personally-created 
values  of  industry  and  enterprise  and  placed  where,  in  all 
equity,  it  belongs:  on  the  community  created  values  of 
land." 

The  time  allotted  to  me  will  not  permit  a  discussion  of 
other  signs  of  progress  on  my  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I  will 
merely  allude  to  a  few  of  them.  You  have  undoubtedly 
read  that,  in  order  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  acute  housing 
famine  in  New  York  City,  that  municipality  a  few  years  ago 
exempted  from  taxation  for  a  period  of  10  years  $5,000  of 
the  cost  of  construction  of  all  new  single  family  dwelling 
houses  and  $1,000  per  room,  but  not  to  exceed  $5,000  for 
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each  apartment,  in  a  multi-family  dwelling.  This  has  led 
to  the  construction  of  new  dwelling  houses  that  would  not 
have  otherwise  been  built,  amounting  in  value  to  several 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

New  York,  unfortunately,  still  taxes  thrift  and  industry 
by  taxing  mortgages,  machinery,  etc.,  and  still  imposes 
that  class  of  nuisance  taxes  called  licenses.  In  that  respect 
Pittsburgh  is  far  in  advance.  She  has  struck  shackles  from 
capital  and  labor  by  raising  all  her  revenue  from  real  estate 
and  the  greater  part  of  that  by  taking  a  large  slice  of  the 
economic  rent.  I  firmly  hope  and  verily  believe  that  I  will 
live  to  see  the  day  when  that  great  American  city  will  not 
only  abolish  the  remnant  of  the  tax  on  buildings  but  will  go 
further  than  mere  revenue  demands  by  taking  the  entire 
economic  rent. 

I  will  make  bare  mention  of  a  few  more  facts  showing 
that  the  light  is  beginning  to  penetrate.  Two-thirds  of  the 
revenue  is  derived  from  land  values  in  Portland,  State  of 
Oregon,  and  in  Houston,  State  of  Texas.  In  San  Diego, 
State  of  California,  the  1919  assessment  figures  were  as 
follows:  Personal  property  9  millions,  buildings  6  millions; 
land  values  72  millions. 

I  may  have  wearied  you  with  my  numerous  citations  of 
figures ;  these  were  necessary  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
assigned  to  me.  I  would  have  preferred  the  philosophical 
and  ethical  rather  than  the  fiscal  side  of  the  teachings  of 
Henry  George.  But  we  must  always  remember  that  the 
Prophet  himself,  who  honored  me  with  his  personal  associa- 
tion forty  years  ago,  showed  that  the  road  to  freedom  and 
happiness  is  travelled  by  keeping  step  with  the  march  of 
public  opinion. 

Resolutions  Adopted 

At  the  Conference 

PRINCIPLE  AND  POLICY 

We,  the  members  of  the  Third  International  Conference 
to  promote  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values  and  Free  Trade, 
assembled  in  the  Danish  Houses  of  Parliament,  Copen- 
hagen, 20th  to  26th  July,  1926,  re-affirm  the  Declaration 
of  Principle  and  Policy  adopted  by  the  International  Con- 
ference on  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values  held  at  Oxford, 
England,  August,  1923  and 

Whereas  this  Conference  has  adopted  an  Address  to  the 
statesmen  of  the  League  of  Nations,  pointing  out  that  the 
chief  causes  of  international  discord  and  of  war  have 
their  roots  in  the  private  monopoly  of  the  world's  natural 
resources  and  in  the  economic  barriers  that  governments 
erect  to  prevent  the  free  exchange  of  goods  and  services 
between  friendly  peoples;  now  be  it  known,  that 

This  Conference  not  only  favors  freedom  of  trade 
across  the  frontiers,  but  also  affirms  that  if  governments 
would  establish  peace,  contentment  and  prosperity 
within  their  own  borders  they  must  apply  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  trade  among  their  citizens  at  home.  To 


apply  this  principle  fully  they  must  give  equal  access  to 
natural  opportunities,  and  abolish  all  legal  and  artificial 
restrictions  upon  or  impediments  to  the  right  of  men  to 
freely  produce  wealth,  freely  to  exchange  it  and  freely 
to  enjoy  the  results  of  their  labor.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished only  when  governments  repeal  the  taxes  that  now 
interfere  with,  or  impose  penalties  upon,  production  and 
exchange. 

Declaring  that  the  land  of  every  country  is,  by  right, 
the  common  property  of  the  people,  we  affirm  that  the  value 
of  land  due  to  the  presence  and  activity  of  the  community 
should,  by  concentrating  taxation  upon  land  values  be 
taken  for  public  purposes  in  place  of  the  taxes  that  now 
so  grievously  burden  industry  and  interfere  with  the 
natural  rights  of  man. 

Free  Trade  and  World  Peace 

~D  ESOLVED  that  we  transmit  to  the  Secretariat  of  the 
-"-^-  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Council  and  the  Assembly  of  the  League  the  following 
Declaration: 

DECLARATION 

We,  the  followers  of  Henry  George  from  seventeen 
nations,  assembled  in  the  Danish  Houses  of  Parliament  at 
Copenhagen,  20th  to  26th  July,  1926,  at  the  Third  Inter- 
national Conference  to  promote  the  Taxation  of  Land 
Values  and  Free  Trade,  respectfully  submit  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  League  of  Nations  our  earnest  hope  that 
the  League  may  be  led  to  promote  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  world  by  undertaking  the  removal  of  the  obstacles 
that  now  interfere  with  common  understanding  and 
progress. 

We  believe  that  until  there  is  a  frank  recognition  of  the 
root  causes  of  international  misunderstanding  and  discord, 
and  a  sincere  and  earnest  determination  to  remove  them, 
there  will  be  no  permanent  peace  or  progress  in  the  world. 
The  peace  promised  by  the  Treaty  of  Locarno,  even  if 
ratified,  would  be  but  a  gesture  of  goodwill,  leaving  un- 
touched the  evil  economic  realities  out  of  which  grow  the 
envies,  hates  and  fears  which  are  the  common  causes  of  war. 

Disarmament  alone  cannot  assure  permanent  peace,  and 
is,  indeed  inconceivable  so  long  as  powerful  and  privileged 
monopolists  can  contend  for  the  control  of  the  world's 
natural  resources,  and  selfish  national  policies,  designed  to 
benefit  one  people  by  inflicting  injury  upon  another,  arouse 
suspicions  and  antipathies  on  all  hands. 

This  Conference  urges  the  League  of  Nations  to  recognise 
the  simple  truth  that  free  commerce  among  the  peoples  of 
the  earth  would  be  the  greatest  civilizing  influence  the  world 
could  know;  it  would  serve  increasingly  to  promote  those 
friendly  human  contacts  and  understandings  that  make  for 
an  ultimate  appreciation  of  the  essential  kinship  of  all 
mankind.  Untaxed  and  unrestricted  trade  would  put  an 
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end  to  the  isolation  or  the  self-sufficiency  of  any  nation. 
It  would,  in  time,  bring  into  being  a  League  of  people  more 
potent  for  peace  than  any  league  of  political  governments 
could  be. 

We  affirm,  therefore,  that  the  curse  of  war  may  never 
be  ended  until  the  leaders  of  nations  come  to  recognise  and 
deal  with  the  fundamental  causes  of  international  strife. 
These,  it  is  now  generally  seen,  have  their  origin  not  alone 
in  hostile  tariffs  and  the  struggle  for  markets,  but  in  the 
economic  imperialism  which  exploits  the  natural  resources 
of  distant  and  undeveloped  lands,  not  for  the  common  in- 
terest, but  for  the  enrichment  of  favoured  groups  of  mon- 
opolists in  every  country. 

In  conclusion,  this  Conference  exhorts  the  leaders  of  the 
League  of  Nations  to  influence  their  Governments  to  depart 
from  the  old  ways  that  must  inevitably  lead  to  new  wars 
for  domination  and  conquest,  and  to  guide  humanity  along 
the  road  we  have  pointed  out  which  leads  to  abiding  peace 
and  prosperity. 

Messages  to  the  Conference 

Edward  Nordman,  Commissioner  of  Markets  of  Wis- 
consin wrote,  as  follows : 

"  We  cannot  much  longer  survive  a  condition  that 
divests  wealth  from  its  rightful  owners,  who  are  the  pro- 
ducing masses,  to  the  pocket  of  the  privileged  classes  and 
get  away  with  it.  The  stability  of  industry,  and  therefore 
of  society  demands  that  wealth  be  distributed  on  a  service 
basis,  and  if  this  is  done  the  actual  producers  of  wealth 
will  acquire  the  necessary  purchasing  and  producing 
power  to  keep  industry  going." 

'  There  can  be  no  such  equitable  distribution  so  long  as 
the  privileged  few  are  permitted  to  absorb  the  vast  sums 
that  are  involved  in  the  unearned  increment.  This  mal- 
adjustment of  the  distribution  system  is  confusing  the 
markets  to  such  an  extent  that  the  producer  never  knows 
where  he  is  at.  There  will  be  no  cure  for  this  evil  until 
leaders  at  least,  get  the  idea  of  its  source,  which  is  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  unearned  increment  by  private  individuals. 

"  But  let  us  take  courage  in  the  fact  that  nature  is  on 
our  side  in  this  great  fight.  Perhaps  nature  does  not  come 
right  out  and  tell  us  what  the  remedy  is,  and  how  to  apply 
it,  but  she  does  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  trying  to  apply 
wrong  remedies  and  so  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  pounding 
away  at  the  problem  and  sooner  or  later  the  world  will 
stumble  onto  the  real  remedy  and  try  it  out.  When  this 
remedy  is  applied  it  will  be  found  to  work  perfectly  and 
receive  nature's  approval." 

George  F.  Comings,  former  Lieut.  Governor  of  Wis- 
consin, sent  this  message  to  the  Copenhagen  Conference: 

"  I  envy  you  this  opportunity  of  meeting  in  this  Inter- 
national Conference  the  brilliant  liberal  spirits  who  will 
gather  and  give  earnest  thought  to  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  of  society — taxation. 


"One  great  American  has  said  that  it  is  the  greatest 
force  for  good  or  evil  known  to  peaceful  society. 

"  Another  American  economist  has  said,  that  taxation 
may  create  monopolies  or  it  may  prevent  them,  taxation 
may  concentrate  wealth  or  it  may  diffuse  it;  taxation 
may  promote  liberty  and  equality  of  rights  or  it  may 
abolish  them. 

"  May  this  conference  direct  the  eyes  of  the  world  to 
a  system  of  taxation  that  promotes  a  just  distribution  of 
wealth,  strengthens  liberty,  and  leads  away  from  war  by 
removing  the  causes  of  armaments  and  wars.  May  it 
send  a  cheering  message  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
of  good  will,  of  justice,  of  peace  yet  to  be." 

Notice  to  Our  Readers 

This  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  has  been  delayed  two 
weeks  to  await  a  report  of  the  Copenhagen  Conference. 
The  excellent  summary  of  the  proceedings  by  Chester  C. 
Platt,  together  with  the  two  addresses  and  resolutions, 
which  appear  in  this  number  are  all  that  we  can  publish 
now.  Other  material  will  appear  in  subsequent  issues. 

1Y/TR.  ANDREW  McLAREN,  M.P.,  speaking  at  the 
-L*-"-  Queen's  Hall,  London,  said: — "  Have  you  ever 
noticed  that  it  is  your  land  when  there  is  a  war  on  and 
that  it  costs  you  £800  or  more  per  acre  after  you  have 
defended  it?  There  is  a  human  tragedy  behind  that. 
I  was  told  at  church  that  God  made  the  land,  but  it  is  not 
God  who  comes  round  for  the  rent  every  Monday  morning." 

TV/TR.  PHILIP  SNOWDEN,  M.P.,  speaking  in  the 
•*•'•*•  House  of  Commons,  said: — "The  value  of  the 
landlord's  property  is  increased  by  public  expenditure; 
while  he  sleeps  he  grows  fat.  I  have  stated  before  in  this 
House  urban  land  values  were  never  increasing  more  rapidly 
than  they  are  to-day,  in  view  of  the  extension  of  motor 
transport.  Therefore,  we  believe  in  the  full  ownership 
of  the  land  by  the  people  and  we  would  take  immediate 
steps  to  appropriate  for  local  and  national  purposes  every 
penny  of  the  value  of  land  which  is  created  by  the  energy, 
enterprise  and  capital  expenditure  of  the  community." 

Two  kinds  of  farmers  farm  relief  demand. 
One  farms  the  farmer  and  one  farms  the  land. — 

ALL  titles  bad  begun  must  badly  end — 

None  can  be  right  that  right  cannot  defend. — 

Since  Man  was  cursed  in  Eden  all  his  care 

Has  been  to  find  new  backs  his  load  to  bear. — 

Man  suffers,  like  a  bull  tied  to  a  tree, 

In  sight  of  plenty.     Yet  he  might  be  free. — 

WE  pray  for  peace,  and  as  we  pray  we  howl 

For  hostile  tariff  laws — let  Europe  scowl. — HORATIO. 
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The  Earth  Is  Ours 

Air  My  Maryland 
Words  by  Grace  Isabel  Colbron 

In  faith  united  here  we  stand 

Comrades  all,  from  far  and  near, 

To  claim  our  birthright  to  the  land 
Now  to  raise  'our  message  clear. 

The  Earth  is  Ours,  not  yours  or  mine, 

But  right  of  all  by  law  divine, 
When  shall  the  sun  of  Freedom  shine? 

Clouds  and  darkness  disappear? 

The  Landless  cry  in  bitter  need, 

Sound  the  word  that  brings  them  cheer. 

They  shall  no  more  in  anguish  plead, 
Lift  the  hopeful  message  clear! 

The  truth  that  in  our  hearts  we  feel, 
The  vision  of  the  commonweal, 
Tis  Liberty's  own  tocsin  peal, 

Justice  that  shall  banish  fear! 

From  many  distant  lands  we  come, 
Comrades  now,  at  Freedom's  call. 

But  in  one  faith  we  find  our  home, 
In  our  creed,  the  Earth  for  All! 

The  Earth  is  Ours,  not  yours  or  mine, 

The  right  of  all  by  law  divine 

When  shall  the  sun  of  Freedom  shine? 

Lift  the  cry  ..."  the  Earth  for  All!  " 

Written  by  Grace  Isabel  Colbron  for  Third  International  Conference 
Copenhagen,  Denmark,  July,  1926. 

Single  Tax  For  the 

Federal  Capital  of  Australia 

PHE  Australian  parliament  will  meet  next  year  in  the 
•*•  new  federal  capital  of  Canberra,  where  work  has 
been  in  progress  since  1909.  Hotels  and  houses  are  being 
finished  as  well  as  public  buildings.  The  government 
will  retain  ownership  of  all  land  in  the  federal  territory, 
which  comprises  900  square  miles.  Ninety-nine  year 
ground  leases  are  sold,  with  a  re-appraisal  at  the  expira- 
tion of  twenty  years  and  thereafter  every  ten  years. 


Two  forms  of  slavery  this  cruel  world  has  planned- 
One  form  exploits  the  man,  and  one  the  land.— 

TOM  painted  his  house  white;  B,  his  town  red, 
And  both  got  fined!     Tom's  was  a  tax  he  said.— 

WHILE  empty  lots  draw  profits— and  dead  cats! 

Why  should  one  risk  a  tax  for  building  flats?— HORATIO. 


SOME  RECENT  PAMPHLETS 

Mr.  Percy  Werner  is  a  well-known  Single  Taxer  of  St.  Louis.  He 
is  also  a  prominent  member  of  the  St.  Louis  bar  and  a  contributor  to 
the  St.  Louis  Law  Review  and  the  American  Law  Review.  We  have 
had  occasion  in  these  columns  to  comment  on  Mr.  Werner's  contribu- 
tions to  the  discussion  of  the  importance  of  the  lawyer's  profession  in 
society  which  he  places  highly,  though  no  higher  we  believe,  than  it 
deserves. 

In  the  pamphlet  before  us,  "  The  Functions  of  the  Lawyer,"  an 
address  delivered  at  the  Washington  University  Law  School  as  an 
introductory  lecture  to  a  course  on  Legal  Ethics,  Mr.  Werner  returns 
to  his  subject  with  more  than  his  wonted  enthusiasm.  He  emphasizes 
his  contention  that  the  lawyer  is  "An  officer  in  the  Judicial  branch  of 
our  Government  "  and  he  adds,  "  Upon  us  lawyer-citizens,  more  than 
on  any  other  class  of  people  in  our  country,  rests  the  responsibility  of 
seeing  that  society  is  well  organized  and  built  upon  justice,  and  that  the 
laws  are  what  they  should  be  for  the  highest  welfare  of  the  people." 
He  does  not  argue  from  this  that  lawyers  should  become  legislators, 
for  "  such  an  arrangement  would  defeat  the  very  aim  of  our  govern- 
ment, which  is  that  the  people  should  be  self-governed,  should  make 
their  own  laws,  should  promote  their  common  interests." 

The  remainder  of  the  pamphlet  is  a  dignified  and  reasoned  appeal 
for  a  recognition  of  the  office  and  importance  of  the  lawyer  in  society. 
How  immeasurably  would  the  ideal  to  which  Mr.  Werner  appeals 
raise  the  conception  of  the  true  function  of  the  lawyer  in  society  as 
well  as  among  the  members  of  the  profession  for  which  he  advances 
so  high  yet  so  just  a  claim. 

J.  D.  M. 

A  PAMPHLET  BY  JAMES  DUNDAS  WHITE 

We  frequently  have  cause  to  commend  our  English  Single  Taxers 
for  their  thoroughness  of  treatment.  They  waste  few  words;  they 
have  learned  the  secret  of  exact  and  comprehensive  statement;  their 
propaganda  pamphlets  are  admirable  examples  of  how  the  thing 
should  be  taught. 

For  some  years  now,  James  Dundas  White,  L.L.D.,  an  ex-member  of 
Parliament,  has  been  amoivg  the  foremost  of  our  English  pamphleteers. 
The  present  little  work  of  fifty  pages  in  stiff  covers  is  entitled  "Our 
Land  and  How  to  Make  It  So."  On  the  fly  leaf  is  the  following  which 
may  serve  as  a  text  and  which  will  show  that  the  work  is  written  on 
right  lines: 

"  God  made  the  Land  for  the  People  and  those  who  hold  it  should 
pay  the  People  a  Rent  for  it." 

A  National  Land  Rent  Bill  occupies  nearly  twenty  pages,  and  is, 
so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  attempt  made  by  any  English  disciple  of 
Henry  Gebrge  to  formulate  the  draft  for  an  inclusive  Parliamentary 
measure  that  shall  embody  our  demands  in  legislation.  It  shows 
thought  and  care  in  its  consideration  and  the  author  invites  suggestions 
for  improvement. 

The  arguments  of  Mr.  White  are  the  familiar  ones  which  cannot 
however  be  too  often  repeated.  What  is  not  so  familiar  is  the  emphasis 
laid  on  the  distinction  that  should  be  observed  by  advocates  of  our 
cause  between  the  real  objects  of  our  movement  and  its  purely  inciden- 
tal fiscal  advantages,  which  is  conveyed  in  the  phrase,  "  Taxation  of 
Land  Values."  This  distinction  has  been  strongly  contended  for  by 
LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  that  admirable  little 
weekly  published  in  London,  the  Commonweal,  with  its  brilliant  galaxy 
of  contributors,  Messrs  Pease,  Grant,  Pearson  and  Outhwaite.  We 
are  glad  that  this  policy  is  now  reinforced  by  the  written  word  of  a 
man  high  in  the  councils  of  our  movement  in  Great  Britain  almost 
from  the  beginning,  and  there  are  few  names  that  will  carry  more 
weight  than  that  of  James  Dundas  White.  Here  is  what  he  has  to  say 
on  this  most  important  point: 

"  The  word  "  Tax  "  also  gives  a  wrong  impression  of  the  policy 
as  a  whole.  We  are  not  Taxers,  but  Untaxers.  Our  object,  as  Mr. 
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Outhwaite  has  said,  is  "  to  collect  the  King's  rent  and  abolish  the 
King's  taxes."  The  introduction  and  development  of  a  National 
Land-Rent  should  be  accompanied  by  the  progressive  abolition  of 
the  taxes  that  now  press  on  the  making  of  improvements  and  on  other 
processes  and  products  of  industry.  These  two  reforms  are  bound 
up  together.  The  requirements  of  a  National  Land-Rent  would 
make  the  natural  opportunities  of  the  country  available  for  use  on 
fair  terms,  whilst  the  untaxing  of  industry  would  promote  their  de- 
velopment. 

"The  name  "National  Land-Rent"  explains  itself  so  simply  that  a 
child  can  understand  it.  The  name  "  Taxation  of  Land  Values," 
on  the  other  hand,  needs  to  be  explained;  it  is  used  by  different  politi- 
cians to  mean  different  things;  and  it  is  generally  associated  with 
Land-Value  Taxes  of  1909-10 — the  Increment  Value  Duty,  the  Re- 
version Duty,  and  the  others — which  were  sham  substitutes  for  the 
real  reform.  If  we  propose  to  secure  the  common  right  to  the  land 
by  making  those  who  hold  it  pay  rent  for  it  to  the  community,  we  ought 
to  say  so  in  the  plainest  possible  way.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  grounds  for  using  the  name  "  Taxation  of  Land  Values  "  in  the 
last  century,  both  principle  and  expediency  point  to  the  use  of  the 
more  accurate  name  now." 

This  valuable  little  pamphlet  should  have  a  wide  circulation  in  Great 
Britain,  and  it  will  be  of  interest  as  well  to  American  readers.  It  is 
published  by  C.  W.  Daniel  Company,  Graham  House,  Tudor  Street, 
London,  at  sixpence  net. 

J.  D.  M. 

LAND  RENT  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  POPULATION  GROWTH. 

This  is  a  reprint  from  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy.  It  is  an 
article  by  Prof.  Harry  Gunnison  Brown,  and  like  all  his  contributions 
to  economic  discussion  is  a  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  subject. 
His  method  is  to  state  as  strongly  as  it  can  be  stated  the  objections  of 
our  opponents,  and  then  proceed  to  demolish  them  each  in  turn.  There 
is  a  deftness  and  cleverness  in  the  process  that  makes  it  easy  and 
agreeable  reading.  Besides,  unlike  so  much  of  the  discussion  that 
appears  in  the  economic  quarterlies,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing what  he  means.  By  easy  and  simple  gradations  that  are 
conservatively  stated  the  reader  is  led  finally  to  a  full  accord  with  the 
principle  for  which  he  is  contending.  He  charms  and  convinces  at 
the  same  time.  There  is  no  more  useful  friend  of  the  movement  at 
this  juncture  than  Prof.  Harry  Gunnison  Brown. 

J.  D.  M. 

LAND  VALUES  AND  FARM  MARKETS 

This  pamphlet  is  an  address  delivered  before  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Marketing  Officials  at  Chicago,  in  December,  1925,  by  Hon . 
Edward  Nordman,  Commissioner  of  Markets  for  the  state  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  Nordman  points  out  that  the  problem  instead  of  being  one  of 
over-production  is  really  one  of  under  consumption.  He  shows  that 
if  the  city  workers  could  increase  their  effective  demand  the  farmers 
could  raise  less  of  the  staple  crops  and  more  of  the  diversified  and 
expensive  products,  such  as  fruits  and  poultry,  etc.  He  states  that  the 
real  heart  of  the  farm  problem  is  excessive  cost  of  production  and  low 
prices  for  produce. 

In  conclusion  he  suggests  that  the  farmer's  market  should  be  improved 
by  "  improving  general  conditions,  first,  by  removing  taxes  from  the 
products  and  processes  of  labor  so  that  the  farmer  may  purchase 
these  products  more  cheaply;  second,  by  removing  taxes  from  farm 
products  and  from  the  farmer's  capital  used  in  production,  thus  reducing 
his  overhead  expense,  and  enabling  him  to  sell  at  fair  prices,  and  in 
larger  quantity  and  at  greater  profit,  to  the  workers;  and  third,  by 
letting  the  taxes  so  removed  fall  upon  land  values,  thus  absorbing  for 
the  community  a  larger  part  of  the  billions  of  dollars  of  unearned 
income  now  going  into  private  pockets,  especially  in  the  larger  cities, 
at  the  expense  of  both  farmers  and  workers.  This  will  destroy  the 


incentive  to  monopolize  natural  resources,  which,  in  its  turn,  will  tend 
to  equalize  opportunity,  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the  masses 
and  improve  the  markets  for  the  products  of  farm  and  factory." 

J.  D.  M. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  WORD  REALTOR 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  see  some  one  is  trying  to  spoof  your  readers  on  the  word  "  realtor." 
This  word,  I  feel  certain,  comes  from  the  Spanish  "  real,"  meaning 
grand,  magnificent,  pertaining  to  the  king,  and  toro,  bull,  which 
easily  becomes  a  most  magnificent  buller.  Obviously  "  bull  "  cannot 
be  genuine. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  CARLOS  P.  GRIFFIN. 

J.  R.  HERMANN  WILL  CHIP  IN. 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Ed.  Boeck  is  a  man  after  my  own  heart.  I  am  poorer  than  Friend 
Boeck,  but  I  will  pledge  $25  and  he  may  have  the  choice  of  any  state 
he  chooses  to  start  a  campaign  for  an  initiative  Single  Tax  measure. 
My  pledge  is  conditioned  upon  h-is  securing  a  sufficient  number  of 
pledges  to  put  the  measure  on  the  ballot  in  any  state  in  the  Union. 
Portland,  Oregon.  J.  R.  HERMANN. 

A  WELCOME  COMMENDATION 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  latest  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM, 
which  I  think  is  one  of  the  best.     The  Danish  articles  are  particularly 
timely. 
New  York  City.  CHARLES  O'CONNOR  HENNESSY. 

LAND  VALUE  IN  FAIRHOPE 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

The  department  "  At  the  Sign  of  the  Cat  and  Fiddle  "  in  your 
March-April  number,  contains  quite  a  little  matter  apropos  of  the 
effect  of  the  land  boom  that  is  taking  place  around  us  here  at  Fairhope 
but  entirely  omits  the  most  important  factor. 

I  have  lived  in  Fairhope  twenty-seven  years,  practically  all  my 
adult  life,  am  the  daughter  of  one  of  its  founders  and  feel  that  I  have 
inside  information. 

I  shall  make  no  comment  as  to  the  advantages  of  beginning  at  the 
bottom  and  grading  upward  or  beginning  at  the  top  and  grading 
downward.  The  people  understand  perfectly  that  all  the  rent  money 
is  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  after  the  state,  county 
and  municipal  taxes  on  our  lands,  and  the  improvements  of  our  lessees 
and  the  small  administrative  cost  have  been  paid,  but  we  have  at  least 
ten  times  as  many  lessees  who  are  not  members  of  the  Colony  as  we 
have  those  who  are  members,  some  of  whom  feel  that  if  unimpeded 
they  might  fleece  the  balance  of  the  lessees  out  of  more  than  their 
share  of  the  mutual  benefit  amounts  to.  There  are  also  many  resi- 
dents of  the  community  who  are  not  even  lessees,  being  tenants  of 
our  lessees  or  members  of  their  families.  We  feel  that  we  have  done 
well  to  build  the  second  town,  in  point  of  population,  in  the  county 
by  application  of  our  land  policy,  especially  as  we  have  welcomed 
people  of  all  shades  of  opinion  to  our  community. 

For  some  years  I  believe  our  rents  did  lag  far  behind  the  economic 
rent  but  for  the  past  several  years  it  has  been  raised  rather  sharply 
and  in  the  past  year  we  have  had  for  local  use,  after  applying  the  state 
county  and  municipal  taxes  on  our  land  and  on  the  improvements  of 
our  lessees,  half  as  much  as  we  had  paid  in  state,  county  and  municipal 
taxes  on  the  improvements  and  personal  property  of  our  lessees. 
This  for  community  use  after  the  state,  County  and  town  had  re- 
ceived their  money.  Perhaps  we  are  not  negligent  after  all. 

The  presence  of  the  people  causes  the  rental  value  of  the  land  of 
the  community  to  advance.  In  the  past  year  our  population  was 
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increased  approximately  twelve  per  cent,  which  increase  will  be 
reflected  in  our  next  appraisement,  but  the  result  of  the  land  boom 
hereabouts  is  an  increase  of  about  sixty-six  per  cent  in  the  taxable 
valuation  of  our  lands.  This  is  on  account  of  speculation,  not  increase 
of  population  in  either  town  or  surrounding  country.  This  county 
is  not  being  developed  by  new  homes  and  new  business  to  this  extent 
but  its  lands  are  changing  hands  on  a  speculative  basis.  This  increase 
in  taxes  will  have  to  be  met  from  our  rents  but  the  real  rental  value 
has  not  been  enhanced  one  iota  by  the  speculation  which  has  caused 
this  increase  in  tax  valuation. 

The  circumstances  affecting  such  a  place  as  this  are  not  all  apparent 
to  the  casual  visitor;  indeed,  it  is  necessary  to  live  in  a  place,  and  to 
study  it  at  that,  in  order  to  understand  its  problems. 

At  this  time  the  land  boom  seems  to  be  dead  and  we  feel  that  the 
presence  of   our   community  has  had   considerable  to  do   with   this 
desirable  result. 
Fairhope,  Ala.  ANNE  BELLANGEE  CALL. 

NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

CHARLES  J.  TULLY,  City  Controller  of  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada,  is 
one  of  the  most  energetic  workers  for  the  cause  in  the  Dominion.  A 
few  months  since  Mr.  Tully  caused  the  following  proposition  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  of  Ottawa:  "Are  you  in  favor  of  a  reduction  of 
assessments  on  business  incomes  and  improvements  on  land  at  the  rate 
of  10  per  cent,  per  year  for  five  years?"  The  vote  stood  :for,  8,583; 
against,  9,868.  During  the  past  year  Mr.  Tully  has  addressed  ten 
municipal  associations,  about  thirty  service  clubs  and  a  number  of 
High  Schools,  Colleges  and  Universities.  He  has  also  distributed  a 
large  amount  of  literature. 

OUR  Single  Tax  contemporary,  Progress,  of  Melbourne,  Australia, 
gives  a  good  notice  of  the  admirable  pamphlet  written  and  published 
by  Edmund  J.  Burke,  of  Boston,  noticed  recently  in  these  columns, 
the  title  of  which  is  "Armageddon,  the  Irrepressible  Conflict  between 
the  People  and  Privilege." 

THE  San  Diego,  California,  Single  Tax  Society  held  its  annual  basket 
ball  dinner  on  June  27  and  listened  to  an  address  by  Mr.  Fred.  A.  Wilkie, 
a  well  known  engineer  of  the  city  and  a  Single  Taxer,  on  Industrial 
Democracy. 

MR.  A.  C.  CAMPBELL,  of  Ottawa,  Canada,  writes:  "I  feel  under  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  you  and  to  all  the  other  devoted  persons  who,  under  dis- 
couragement and  difficulty,  keep  on  cultivating  the  field  of  public 
opinion  and  sowing  the  seed  of  real  liberty." 

JOSEPH  H.  FINK,  who  is  secretary  of  the  Housing  Committee  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  has  a  two  column  article  in  the  Brooklyn 
Standard  Union  in  which  he  writes  of  housing  conditions  in  that  city, 
which  are  really  worse  than  those  prevailing  in  Manhattan. 

A.  G.  BEECHER,  of  Warren,  Pa.,  enclosing  his  subscription  to  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM,  writes:  "  It  is  a  big  dollar's  worth  you  are  giving. " 

A  SHORT  letter  from  August  Willeges,  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  is  printed 
in  the  New  Republic  with  the  heading  "The  Gentle  Single  Taxer." 
The  New  Republic  is  nothing  if  not  supercilious. 

AMONG  recent  lecturers  at  the  regular  weekly  luncheons  of  the  Henry 
George  Club  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  were  Paul  de  Moll,  Assistant  City 
Solicitor  of  Philadelphia;  Dr.  William  J.  Van  Essen,  a  prominent  figure 
in  the  socialist  movement;  Harry  H.  Willock  and  James  H.  Gray. 

GEORGE  TOMFOHR,  of  Milk  River,  Alberta,  Canada,  must  be  num- 
bered among  those  who  have  named  their  sons  after  the  prophet.  Henry 
George  Tomfohr  is  now  26  months  old. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JULIAN  SALE  have  recently  returned  to  Toronto  from 
Los  Angeles,  where  they  have  been  on  an  extended  visit  to  their  nine 
grandchildren.  Mr.  Sale  for  nearly  half  a  century  has  been  an  active 
worker  for  the  cause  of  economic  justice. 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  RANN,  whom  many  of  our  friends  will  recall  as  the 
author  of  that  excellent  pamphlet  "The  Farmers  of  Our  Revenue," 
and  who  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  newspapers,  has  retired  from 
public  office  and  is  now  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  under  the  firm 
name  of  Rann,  Vaughan  and  Sturtevant,  Library  Building,  Buffalo. 
Mr.  Rann  served  as  reported  on  the  Buffalo  Courier  in  1890  and  as  City 
Editor,  1891-5.  In  1896  he  became  editor  of  the  News,  in  1897  editor 
Buffalo  Times,  and  served  as  Corporation  Counsel,  1914-24. 

OLD  TIME  workers  in  the  cause  will  recall  the  name  of  Chas.  D.  Black- 
hall  of  Buffalo,  who  did  his  part  to  educate  by  the  publication  of  Single 
Tax  cards.  Mr.  Blackball  is  still  active  and  just  as  optimistic  as  he 
was  forty  years  ago. 

ROBERT  JACOBS,  son  of  our  friend,  Louis  P.  Jacobs,  of  London,  has 
just  graduated  from  Balliol  Colledge,  Oxford,  and  will  pay  a  visit  to  this 
country  in  September.  He  attended  the  Copenhagen  Conference  and 
is  interested  in  our  movement. 

"IMMEDIATE  restitution  of  all  land  and  no  bargaining  with  Land 
Lords,"  is  the  way  our  contemporary,  the  Commonweal,  of  London, 
voices  its  demands. 

WALTER  C.  KEMPTON,  of  San  Francisco,  in  renewing  his  subscription, 
writes,  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  is  the  one  paper  worth  reading. " 

THE  Pennsylvania  Commonweal  published  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Committee  of  the  Commonwealth  Land  Party,  and  edited  by  R.  C. 
Macauley,  is  now  widely  circulated,  owing  to  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the 
editor  to  make  its  aims  and  purposes  known.  For  copies  and  terms 
write  to  Mr.  Macauley  at  1247  North  13th  Street,  Philadelphia. 

CHARLES  P.  SWAYZE,  of  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  is  a  member  of  the 
Provincial  Parliament  and  an  active  Single  Taxer. 

HENRY  S.  BAKER  is  another  strong  Single  Taxer  of  the  same  province 
and  has  a  number  of  relatives,  all  of  whom  are  members  of  the  faith. 

WHEN  motoring  through  New  England  our  friends  should  not  fail  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Patrick  H.  Faber,  who  is  manager  of  the 
Oaks  Hotel,  at  Springfield,  Mass.  And  those  who  hit  Buffalo  will  not 
neglect  to  call  upon  John  McF.  Howie,  of  the  Hotel  Touraine.  Both  men 
are  stanch  friends  of  the  cause  and  both  of  them  managers  of  first  class 
hotels. 

JOHN  M.  CAMPBELL,  president  of  the  Howe-Campbell  Nursery  Com- 
pany, of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  became  a  believer  in  our  cause  on  reading  the 
first  number  of  the  Standard,  and  his  optimism  in  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  our  cause  has  never  slackened.  His  activities  are  Single  Tax,  ball 
games  and  his  nursery  business — we  had  almost  said  in  that  order. 

JAMES  C.  MOAKLER,  Cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Niagara,  at  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  is  doing  good  work  for  the  cause  of  real  democracy. 

HON.  JOHN  D.  LYNN,  who  is  ex-Judge  and  ex-United  States  Marshall, 
as  well  as  his  two  sons,  appreciate  to  tke  full  the  significance  the  Jef- 
fersonian  doctrine  of  "Clear  the  way  and  let  'em  alone." 

FRANK  G.  ANDERsON,of  Jamestown, N.Y., is  one  of  ourold  Single  Taxers 
who  dates  his  conversion  before  the  days  of  the  Standard  published  by 
Henry  George  in  New  York  in  1887.  Ever  since  he  has  written  articles 
and  letters  for  the  Swedish  and  American  press  in  advocacy  of  our 
principles. 
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FREDERICK  H.  MONROE,  president  of  the  Henry  George  Lecture 
Association,  completed  a  four  months  visit  to  the  Atlantic  coast 
states  on  July  16.  He  will  devote  the  remaining  days  of  July  and  all 
of  August  and  September  to  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas. 

MR.  JOHN  Z.  WHITE,  who  has  practically  recovered  his  old  time  health, 
will  speak  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  during  the  Fall. 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  DUNCAN,  of  East  Jaffrey,  New  Hampshire,  who  has 
entered  the  campaign  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Congress  this 
Fall,  will  fill  occasional  lecture  dates  in  New  England  states  even  prior 
to  November  4th. 

MRS.  CHARLOTTE  E.  SMITH,  of  Cleveland,  former  secretary  of  the 
Ohio  Single  Tax  League,  is  aifong  the  list  of  candidates  for  the  legis- 
lature to  be  voted  for  in  the  Democratic  primaries  on  August  10.  An- 
other well  known  Single  Taxer,  J.  H.  Kaufman,  is  one  of  the  Demo- 
cratic nominees  for  governor  of  Ohio. 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  M.  PHILLIPS  writes  us  that  she  with  a  group  of 
Single  Taxers contemplates  a  new  and  improved  edition  of  "The  Land- 
lord's Game,"  which  will  be  recalled  by  some  of  our  readers  as  an  in- 
teresting and  instructive  means  of  social  amusement.  Those  in- 
terested may  communicate  with  Mrs.  Phillips,  whose  address  is  2  Cherry- 
dale  Avenue,  Clarendon,  Virginia. 

IN  another  column  will  be  found  a  notice  of  the  death  of  Charles  A. 
Brothers.  We  are  permitted  to  read  a  letter  just  received  by  Mr. 
Frank  Stephens  from  James  H.  Brothers,  who  writes  from  California 
of  his  brother  Charles  as  follows:  "He  and  his  wife  spent  three  months 
of  the  last  winter  with  us  in  Long  Beach  and  we  thought  they  were  mak- 
ing a  mistake  to  return  to  Oregon.  But  their  duties  were  there  and  they 
thought  it  best  to  go.  He  often  spoke  of  you  and  the  wonderful  work 
you  did  in  our  common  cause.  He  never  failed  to  speak  for  the  Single 
Tax  when  opportunity  offered."  Mr  Brothers  was  62  years  old. 

EDWIN  M.  WHITE  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  July  1.  He  was  long 
one  of  the  faithful  and  was  among  those  who  started  Sunday  after- 
noon meetings  on  Boston  Common  when  the  Henry  George  movement 
was  in  its  Anti-Poverty  stage,  at  which  many  persons  got  their  first 
acquaintance  with  the  land  question  and  the  relation  it  bears  to  all 
economic  problems. 

VANTILE  W.  CODDINGTON,  of  North  Milwaukee,  Vice  President 
Lakeside  Steel  and  Bridge  Company,  was  superintendent  for  the 
construction  of  the  Unity  Building  under  ex-Governor  John  P.  Alt- 
geld,  of  revered  memory. 

J.  CRAIG  RALSTON,  author  of  "The  Shovelcrats"  and  other  well 
known  pamphlets,  is  special  correspondent  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  at  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

JOHN  HARRINGTON,  whose  contributions  to  this  paper  will  be 
recalled  author  of  the  "Single  Tax  in  Wisconsin"  and  other  pamph- 
lets, is  specfel  counsel  for  the  Inheritance  Tax  Commission  at 
Madison. 


HON.  EDWARD  NORDMAN,  whose  valuable  contributions  to  the 
discussion  of  our  principles  (see  pamphlet  noted  elsewhere  in  this  issue) 
is  Director  of  Markets  for  Wisconsin  with  headquarters  at  Madison. 

KLANS  L.  HANSEN,  a  mechanical  engineer,  formerly  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  and  now  located  at  Milwaukee,  is  doing  excellent  work  for  the 


cause  in  his  new  home.  Among  other  activities  he  has  arranged  for 
John  Z.  White  to  address  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Milwaukee,  Bellview  and  Prospect  Avenue,  on  October  8,  at  6  P.  M. 

PROF.  SILAS  Gillan,  editor  of  the  Western  Teacher,  in  Milwaukee 
is  doing  much  independent  writing  for  our  principles,  as  well  as  making 
frequent  addresses  to  important  educational  groups. 

IN  a  letter  just  received  from  Hon.  George  H.  Duncan,  official 
lecturer  of  the  Henry  Geroge  Association,  over  which  F.  H.  Monroe 
presides,  Mr.  Duncan  writes: 

"This     morning    I    received     from     Percy  Williams  of  Pittsburgh 
announcement  of  the   proposed  new  organization,    Henry  George 
Foundation,  and  am  overjoyed  to  hear  of  it.     It  is  time  we  all  got 
together  on  some  basis,  because  the  'time  is  ripe,"  from  all  observa- 
tions and  reactions  I  have  made  and  received  the  past  year. " 

DR.  WILLIAM  SCHRAMEIER,  of  Berlin,  Germany,  is  dead  in  China, 
the  country  to  which  he  was  devoted  and  whose  people  he  loved.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  influential  George  men  in  Germany.  To  the 
Single  Tax  Five  Year  Book,  which  was  issued  from  this  office  in  1917, 
Dr.  Schrameier  contributed  the  article  on  the  Single  Tax  in  Kiauchau 
for  which  application  of  our  principles  in  that  German  colony  in  China 
he  was  responsible,  being  at  that  time  colonial  administrator  for  the 
German  government.  During  the  time  work  on  that  book  was  in 
progress  we  had  much  correspondence  with  him.  He  also  contributed 
an  article  to  the  Special  Number  of  the  SINGLE  TAX  REVIEW  for  Germ- 
any which  we  issued  in  1911.  His  death  is  a  grave  international  loss 
to  the  movement. 

JAMES  B.  ELLERY,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  has  a  long  letter  in  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  News  in  reply  to  a  contributor  to  that  paper  who  comments 
adversely  on  the  Single  Tax. 

THE  Standard,  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  Wales,  prints  an  interesting  photo- 
graph of  Henry  George  and  E.  W.  Foxhall  taken  in  1890,  on  theoccas- 
ion  of  Mr.  George's  visit  to  Australia.  Mr.  Foxhall,  who  was  active 
in  the  arrangements  for  his  reception,  has  just  died  in  his  69th  year. 
He  was  one  of  the  leading  Australian  Single  Taxers.  In  September 
1914  he  delivered  the  George  commemoration  address  at  Sydney.  The 
Standard  tells  us  that  Mr.  Foxhall  was  the  author  of  three  books, 
"The  Claims  of  Capital,"  " Colorophobia "  and  "The  Australian 
Minority." 

THE  Standard,  by  the  way,  carries  a  valuable  and  important  series 
of  papers  on  "The  Economic  Law  of  Rent,"  by  Hon.  H.  F.  Haxdacre. 
We  hope  to  see  these  in  book  form  when  they  are  completed. 

"I  CALVIN  BLYTHE  POWER,  the  youngest  child  of  James  Power, 
M.  D.  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  on  March  26, 
1838,"  is  the  way  our  old  friend  begins  "My  History,"  a  little  pamph- 
let of  12  pages  and  cover,  in  which  he  tells  of  his  life  and  conversion 
to  the  doctrines  of  Henry  George,  whose  works  he  began  to  study 
in  1891. 


WHILE  E.  B.  Gaston  was  away  in  Copenhagen  attending  the  Con- 
ference there,  the  publication  of  the  Fairhope  Courier  has  been  assisted 
by  John  Emery  McLean.  Mr.  McLean  is  now  a  resident  of  Fair- 
hope,  where  he  is  engaged  in  writing  his  forthcoming  book  on  "Spirit- 
ual Economics."  He  is  an  old  member  of  the  Manhattan  Single 
Tax  Club,  former  editor  oiMind,  and  the  Metaphysical  Magazine,  and 
connected  editorially  with  the  old  Arena,  once  under  the  editorship 
of  B.  O.  Flower. 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 

Paking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
•*•  purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalties  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

THE  Irish  Statesman  published  in  Dublin  is  one  of  the 
ablest  edited  papers  in  the  English  speaking  world. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  read  it  for  its  admirable  English  and  its 
ntelligent  comments  on  international  politics  or  questions 
of  domestic  concern.  But  in  its  treatment  of  Protection 
t  is  as  perverse  as  the  most  ill-informed  Amei  ican  worship- 
per at  the  feet  of  the  high  tariff  Baal.  In  a  recent  issue  it  says : 

It  is  not  clear  to  us  why  universal  free  trade  should  be 
part  of  the  Pacifist  economic  programme  put  forward  by 
:he  Women's  International  League  Congress.  We  had  free 
trade  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  for  over  a  century 
without,  as  it  seems  to  us,  noticeably  improving  the  good 
relations  between  the  two  communities.  We  would  like  to 
selieve  that  free  trade  made  for  peace,  but  Great  Britain, 
which  had  a  monopoly  of  free  trade  in  practice,  indulged  in 
as  many  wars  as  any  highly-protected  state.  We  doubt 
whether  the  true  Pacifist  mood,  which  is  a  spiritual  state  of 
consciousness,  can  be  created  by  material  means.  The  real 
difficulty  about  free  trade  doctrine,  that  without  protection 
every  country  will  produce  and  be  most  prosperous  and 
happy  doing  it,  is  that  any  country  which  has  got  a  start 
in  production,  has  amassed  capital,  technical  skill  and  ex- 
perience, and  is  highly  organised,  can  wipe  out  under  free 
trade  any  competition  starting  in  another  country,  no 
matter  how  naturally  fitted  that  country  may  be  or  how 
naturally  intelligent  and  industrious  its  people.  If  free  trade 
became  a  world  policy  we  would  probably  find  four  or  five 
of  the  most  highly-organised  industrial  communities  extin- 
guishing the  manufacture  in  other  countries  through  a  com- 
petition that  they  would  at  present  under  free  trade  be  unable 
to  face.  These  countries  might  be  reduced  to  be  mere  agri- 
cultural communities  without  any  variety  in  their  lives,  and 
that  certainly  would  not  make  for  peace  between  nations. 
We  are  rather  inclined  to  think  that  if  the  policy  advocated 
at  the  Dublin  Congress  was  in  operation  for  seven  years  half 
the  nationalities  in  the  world  would  be  crying  out  lamentably 
against  the  policy  which  had  permitted  their  native  indus- 
tries, nursed  up  by  protection,  to  be  wiped  out  of  existence. 
Free  trade  can  be  defended  on  economic  grounds  when 
countries  have  reached  a  certain  stage  in  their  development, 
but  we  do  not  believe  that  it  will  help  in  the  slightest  to 
make  the  world  more  peaceable  or  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  an  auxiliary  policy  to  that  preached  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount. 

ITwould  require  more  space  than  we  can  give  it  to  cover 
all  the  points  raised  by  The  Irish  Statesman.  If  Mr.  Russell 
can  prove  that  the  relations  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
were  more  cordial  when  the  former  was  using  the  tariff  to 
crush  out  Irish  industries,  laying  embargoes  on  importations 
and  exports  tosuittheinterestsof  her  manufacturers  athome, 


that  point  might  have  had  greater  weight.  The  historian, 
John  Mitchell,  has  something  to  say  in  this  connection.  He 
is  speaking  of  the  condition  prevailing  in  Ireland  in  the  per- 
iod immediately  preceding  the  establishment  of  protection, 
and  says:  "Enjoying  for  the  first  time  in  her  history  an 
unrestricted  trade,  a  sovereign  judiciary,  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  and  a  parliament  acknowledged  to  be  the  sovereign 
legislation  *  *  *  the  country  did  certainly  begin  to  make  a 
rapid  advance  in  material  prosperity." 

ON  the  statement  that  Great  Britain  with  a  monopoly 
of  free  trade  has  indulged  in  as  many  wars  as  any 
highly  protected  state,  we  are  provoked  to  reply,  Post  hoc 
ergo  propter  hoc,  and  that  she  also  engaged  in  many  wars 
prior  to  1846,  the  year  of  her  free  trade  beginning.  Nor 
does  it  greatly  matter  whether  this  is  so  or  not,  since  wars 
do  sometimes  spring  from  other  sources  than  the  tariff. 
But  taking  the  position  he  does,  it  is  incumbent  upon  Mr. 
Russell  to  prove  that  tariff  barriers  are  not  frequent  causes 
of  international  friction  that  many  times  in  history  have 
developed  into  armed  conflict.  The  war  between  the  North 
and  South  was  helped  along  by  the  tariff  imposed  in  the 
interests  of  Northern  manufacturers  at  the  expense  of  the 
Southern  cotton  growers. 

IT  is  a  curious  doctrine  that  the  cause  of  peace  can  be 
anything  else  but  hindered  by  tariff  barriers  that  interupt 
friendly  communication  between  peoples,  and  all  historical 
precedent,  as  well  as  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  support 
the  economic  programme  of  Free  Trade  put  forward  by  the 
Women's  International  League  Council.  To  imagine  that 
the  true  Pacificist  mood  is  only  a  spiritual  state  of  conscious- 
ness wholly  uninfluenced  by  material  considerations,  is  a 
doctrine  worthy  of  a  poet— and  "M"  is  a  true  poet— but 
hardly  worthy  of  a  poet  and  editor  who  is  trying  to  think 
in  economic  terms. 

THE  appalling  picture  that  Mr.  Russell  gives  us  of  all 
the  countries  but  a  half  dozen  that  have  "got  a  start  in 
production  and  have  amassed  capital  and  technical  skill, 
etc.",  seeing  their  nascent  manufactures  extinguished  and 
being  reduced  to  the  condition  of  agricultural  communities, 
is  mild  as  compared  with  some  of  the  harrowing  predictions 
drawn  from  the  Protectionist  Chamber  of  Horrors. 
Mr.  Russell  ever  read  the  doleful  prophecies  with  which 
British  protectionists  warned  the  Commons  of  what  would 
happen  if  Protection  were  overthrown?  The  mildest  of  these 
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pictured  England  reduced  to  about  the  condition  of  the 
Desert  of  Sahara. 

VERY  familiar  stuff  all  this  is  to  Americans.  But  the 
prophecy  lacks  confirmation  and  is  no  more  valuable 
or  convincing  than  the  other  fellows,  "  'Taint  so."  As  we 
have  no  experience  with  universal  free  trade  it  is  idle  to  pre- 
dict what  would  happen  if  we  had  it.  But  we  do  know 
that  we  had  manufactures  in  America  under  all  sorts  of 
tariffs  because  we  had  the  natural  resources.  And  we  soon 
got  the  technical  experience  and  the  capital  because  we 
had  the  resources.  It  is  questionable  indeed  if  Protection 
when  it  came  did  not  crush  out  a  number  of  valuable  manu- 
factures while  it  left  others  in  a  position  to  levy  tribute 
on  the  consumer.  And  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
nearly  all  the  countries  have  done  some  manufacturing  for 
several  hundred  years  past  and  all  of  them  have  some 
technical  experience  and  some  capital.  And  as  free  trade 
is  the  natural  trade — i.  e.,  the  trade  that  would  go  on  under 
the  absence  of  artificial  restrictions — we  must  take  cum 
grano  salis  the  despairing  pictures  of  what  would  take  place 
under  a  system  that  would  allow  men  to  exchange  freely 
the  products  of  their  labor  for  their  mutual  satisfactions. 
We  just  will  not  believe  that  prosperity  is  served  by  getting 
in  the  way  of  men  who  want  to  trade,  and  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  peace  of  the  world  is  helped  by  any  system  that 
keeps  men  apart  in  any  of  their  relations. 

VX  JE  would  remind  the  Irish  Statesman  that  those  most 
•  •  prominent  in  the  past  as  champions  of  Ireland's  cause, 
Gladstone,  Parnell  and  Davitt  were  free  traders.  Cobden 
had  no  stauncher  advocate  in  his  fight  for  free  trade  than 
that  great  free  trader,  Daniel  O'Connell.  But  it  may  be 
well  to  say  that  Ireland's  impoverishment  is  due  to  her 
land  system,  and  not  to  any  tariff  policy,  past  or  present. 
It  used  to  be  the  fashion  for  Irish  agitators  to  make  this 
assertion,  and  it  was  true  enough.  But  they  always  forgot 
to  mention  that  there  was  nothing  peculiar  to  the  Irish 
land  system  that  was  not  shared  by  the  land  system  of  every 
other  country. 

INHERE  is  no  word  that  has  produced  so  much  confusion 
•*  of  thought  as  "capitalism."  Worse  than  that,  it  has 
stopped  all  thought.  Doesit  mean  private  property,  private 
enterprise,  the  entrepreneur,  the  "wage  system" — another 
word  that  has  stopped  a  lot  of  people  from  thinking — does 
it  mean  any  or  all  of  these  things?  The  Socialist  defines 
"capitalism"  as  everything  that  is  not  socialism— and  lets 
it  go  at  that.  The  economists  have  not  gone  much  beyond 
the  Socialists— in  fact,  they  have  adopted  most  of  the 
Socialistic  confusion  about  "capitalism"  and  so  have  resigned 
the  field  to  their  opponents. 
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HAT  in  heaven's  name  is  it?     We  can  understand 
Socialism  or  think  we  can,   The  Government  Owner- 


ship of  Land  and  the  Means  of  Production.    Government 
Distribution.     Government  Regulation  of  Wages — wages 
no  longer,  we  suppose,  but  Compensations,  since  it  is  the 
wage  system — whatever  that  is — that  they  set  out  to  des- 
troy.   Government  Meal  Tickets.    Bureaus  and  Commis- 
sions to  "fix"  things.   Municipal  Factories  and  government  i 
overseers.    All  this  we  can  understand,  though  we  don't  i 
like  it.  To  us  it  seems  like  turning  back  the  hands  of  time,  j 
And  it  is  all  designed  to  overthrow  "capitalism,"  which  jj 
as  we  don't  know  what  it  is,  and  as  nobody  else  seems  to 
know,  leads  us  to  think  we  ought  to  examine  a  little  closer  j 
what  it  is  that  calls  for  the  substitution  of  all  these  proposed  I 
new  agencies. 

WE  hear  of  the  "era  of  capitalism,"  beginning  we  know 
noton  whatdate.  Was  there  a  time  when  civilized  man- 
kind had  no  capital?  How  then  did  they  produce  any  wealth 
at  all  since  capital  is  wealth  used  in  the  production  of  wealth.  ] 
Does  the  era  of  "capitalism"  date  from  the  abolition  oft 
feudalism?    Sometimes  we  think  it  does,  but  then  we  run  •, 
across  some  socialistic  pamphlet  that  leads  us  to  think  it  i 
began  much  later.  Or  does  it  just  mean  "big  business,"  the  i 
growth  of  great  enterprises  requiring  large  capital,  which  i 
are  of  such  recent  development?  Well,  that  is  cooperation — 
not  "capitalism."     If  it  results  in  monopoly,  that  is  not  < 
because  of  capitalism,  if  we  even  vaguely  apprehend  the 
word  to  mean  anything  at  all,  but  is  due  to  laws  which 
foster  monopoly.    It  used  to  be  the  fashion  of  some  of  our  I 
friends  who  ought  to  have  known  better  to  talk  of  "big  i 
business,"  as  if  the  size  of  the  thing  mattered.  We  hear  less  j 
of  that  now,  though  big  business  is  bigger  than  ever,  because 
the  complaint  was  a  childish  and  demagogic  one. 

AND  this  leads  up  to  the  article  by  Bernard  Shaw  in  the 
N.  y .  Times  of  September  13,  part  of  which  we  reprint, 
and  which  we  believe  is  designed  for  the  Encyclopedia 
Brittanica.  The  world  is  profoundly  indebted  to  Shaw;  he 
is  a  creator  of  great  dramas  and  a  keen  satirist.  But  were  a 
prize  offered  for  a  confused  muddlement  of  economic  hodge- 
podge, Shaw  gets  the  rag  doll.  He  begins  by  stating  the 
law  of  rent  and  its  consequences.  To  the  failure  of  society 
to  apprehend  this  great  social  law  is  due  the  evils  which 
Shaw  attributes  to  "capitalism."  What  is  true  in  his  state- 
ment Henry  George  has  taught  him.  He  once  acknowledged 
his  debt  to  George;  he  does  not  repeat  this  acknowledgement 
now,  because  his  colossal  egotism  has  grown  with  the 
years,  and  he  makes  acknowledgement  to  no  man. 

NOTE  now  the  fine  muddlement  of  his  economic  analysis. 
"Socialism  (he  means  the  doctrine,  not  the  thing  of 
course)  never  arises  in  the  earlier  phases  of  capitalism 
(again  that  word!)  *  *  *  There  is  plenty  of  land  available 
for  private  appropriation  by  the  last  comer."  Certainly 
And  there  is  plenty  of  land  available  now  for  all  comers 
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What  would  be  the  effect  of  allowing  labor  freely  to  enter 
ipon  it?    Is  Shaw  afraid  of  facing  that  query? 

ERE  is  another  passage  in  this  article  of  Shaw's:  "The 
resource  of  hiring  land  and  spare  money  is  open  to 
(hose  only  who  are  sufficiently  educated  to  keep  accounts 
nd  manage  business;  most  of  whom  spring  from  the  pro- 
|>rietory  class  as  younger  sons."    What  does  this  mean,  or 
Iocs  it  mean  anything?    It  is  this  "hiring  of  spare  money" 
.at  gets  us.    Do  they  hire  spare  money  with  their  spare 
money,  or  do  they  hire  spare  money  with  their  land?  This 
not  be,  because  he  speaks  of  "hiring  land  and  spare 
oney."    But  with  what?   Now  we  have  learned  one  more 
il  characteristic  of  this  evil  thing  called  "capitalism." 
t  is  "spare  money." 

T  is  a  strange  indictment  that  Shaw  brings  against  the 
younger  sons  of  the  proprietory  class.  They  actually  go 
iut  and  engage  in  businesses!  We  hope  they  will  always 
ceep  up  this  reprehensible  practice.  Having  "a  little  educa- 
ion  in  keeping  accounts"  will  fit  them  for  the  start-off  any- 
low.  But  it  is  one  of  the  jokes  of  Shaw's  economics — quite 
inconscious  this  time — that  he  should  berate  these  younger 
>ons  for  producing  wealth  and  making  a  living  for  them- 
selves, for  this  we  understand  is  thepurposeof  "businesses." 
are  finding  ourselves  thinking  better  of  these  young 
:n,  "sons  of  the  proprietory  class." 


T^HERE  is  much  that  is  interesting  and  a  little  that  is 
I  *  valuable  in  what  follows  in  Shaw's  article.  But  it  is  of  a 
•general  nature  and  has  no  place  here.  Indeed  it  is  scarcely 
•pertinent  to  the  subject  Shaw  is  discussing.  He  assumes 
•that  Socialism  is  a  better  state  of  society  than  the  existing 
lone,  and  from  this  proceeds  to  a  variety  of  reflections  to 
fchow  the  need  of  a  change.  All  of  which  is  an  argument 
•or  change  but  notanargument  for  Socialism.  His  econom- 
ics is  the  only  thing  that  is  of  interest  or  importance  in  this 
Iconnection,  and  here  Shaw  has  contributed  nothing  to  our 
•enlightenment. 

PEOPLE  used  to  laugh  at  the  notion  that  any  one  would 
ever  set  up  a  claim  to  own  the  air,  or  that  such  claim 
would  find  its  defenders.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  has  some- 
where compared  ownership  of  land  with  ownership  of  the 
air,  and  said,  "Don't  you  know  if  men  could  bottle  up  the 
air  and  sell  it  to  us  they  would."  But  we  were  told  that  the 
idea  of  owning  the  air  and  owning  land  was  so  vastly  differ- 
ent that  they  were  incomparable. 

BUT  a  correspondent,  Ray  R.  Douglass,  of  Postville, 
Iowa,  calls  our  attention  to  an  editorial  utterance  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  which  does  that  very  thing  and  thus 
demonstrates  the  reality  of  what  Ingersoll  regarded  as  an 
absurdity.  Speaking  of  the  question  of  radio  control  it 
says: 


'  The  road  which  has  the  foresight  to  build  through  the 
only  mountain  pass  available  is  permitted  to  profit  by  its 
initiative.  It  acquires  property  rights.  The  air  is  a  new 
medium  of  communication."  And  it  adds:  "We  question 
the  principle  which  appears  in  both  bills  (the  Tribune  is  re- 
ferring to  proposed  legislation  in  U.  S.  Senate  and  House) 
of  denying  in  toto  any  property  rights  in  the  air."  And  it 
condemns  the  proposed  laws  that  "deny  the  pioneer  in  radio 
the  compensation  enjoyed  by  pioneers  in  nearly  every  other 
line  of  endeavor."  So  here  we  have  the  beginnings  of  a 
movement  to  make  private  property  of  the  air,  and  its  first 
audacious  advocate ! 

A  BROKERAGE  firm  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  advertising 
•*•  *•  some  pieces  of  real  estate  for  sale  in  that  city,  quotes 
the  late  Marshall  Field  who  said  in  an  address  on  "How  to 
Become  Wealthy:"  "Buying  real  estate  is  not  the  best 
way,  the  quickest  way  or  the  safest  way,  but  the  only  way 
to  become  wealthy."  We  will  assume  that  the  late  Mr. 
Field  is  correctly  quoted  and  we  should  like  to  believe  that 
by  the  words  "not  the  best"  he  meant  not  morally  and 
socially  the  best  way. 

T^ORMER  governor  Henry  J.  Allen,  of  Kansas,  is  repor- 
••-  ted  to  have  said,  "The  present  condition  of  the  Iowa 
farmer  is  not  the  result  of  crops  and  bad  prices  but  is  the 
reaction  from  a  great  speculation  in  real  estate.  There  is 
no  legislative  remedy  for  a  bursted  boom."  No,  there  is 
no  remedy  for  "the  morning  after"  a  preceding  day's  de- 
bauch, but  there  is  a  way  of  preventing  a  repetition  of  it. 
And  the  collection  of  the  rent  of  land  as  public  revenue 
will  make  impossible  these  disastrous  land  booms. 

THE  Des  Moines  Register  commenting  on  ex-Governor 
Allen's  statement,  affects  to  see  in  the  extraordinary 
rise  in  Iowa  land  values  a  few  years  ago  only  a  reflection  of 
the  general  inflation,  and  their  decline  from  their  dizzy 
pinnacle  only  a  consequence  of  the  general  deflation.  We  may 
point  out  that  there  has  been  no  such  general  deflation, 
that  the  speculation  in  Iowa  land  values  was  what  tended 
to  raise  them  from  one  hundred  to  four  hundred  per  cent, 
and  that  what  caused  them  to  decline  was  not  any  general 
deflation  but  the  subsidence  of  the  boom. 

THE  Register  affects  to  sneer  at  "those  who  profess  to 
believe  if  land  had  no  value  the  farmer  would  be  making 
money."  Well,  mightn't  he?  The  farmer  lives  by  farming; 
his  profit  as  a  farmer  is  what  he  gets  from  his  products 
over  and  above  the  cost  of  production.  What  he  must  pay 
for  his  land  is  included  in  the  cost  and  if  he  pays  more  for 
land  than  it  is  worth,  then  he's  worse  off  as  a  farmer.  If  he 
must  pay  interest  on  mortgaged  land  that  he  bought  in 
boom  times  for  three  or  four  times  its  value,  and  cannot 
sell  and  move  save  at  a  loss  of  all  he  has  invested — his  lot 
is  a  pretty  hard  one.  If  his  land  had  cost  him  nothing — 
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had  no  selling  value  at  all—  lie  surely  would  be  better  off. 
And  when  land  costs  nobody  anything  but  its  economic 
rent,  and  all  taxes  are  abolished,  farmers  may  enter  into 
possession  with  the  first  yearly  payment  to  the  state,  and  there 
will  be  a  new  era  for  farming.  Is  the  Register  quite  sure 
that  under  these  conditions  the  farmer  would  not  make  mon- 
ey? There  has  been  a  boom  in  Iowa  land  values — no,  there  has 
been  a  drunken  orgy — and  the  farmers  of  the  state  are  suf- 
fering from  it.  The  Register  knows  it ;  is  it  trying  to  conceal  it? 

COLORADO  cattlemen  appear  to  be  suffering  from 
much  the  same  trouble.  A  study  just  made  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  shows  that  the  average  cost  per 
ranch  among  41  ranches  was  $132,409.  Approximately  48 
per  cent,  of  this  was  in  land  and  36  per  cent,  in  cattle.  It 
was  found  that  men  operating  cheap  land,  a  good  share  of 
it  on  lease,  have  a  great  advantage  over  ranchers  operating 
owned  land.  (Will  the  Register  please  take  notice?)  It  was 
shown  that  some  of  these  ranchmen  were  paying  more  in- 
terest on  land  per  cow  than  the  entire  cost  of  raising  a  cow 
on  other  ranches.  Some  of  these  ranchers  had  as  much  as 
75  per  cent. of  their  investment  tied  up  in  high  priced  land. 

How  to  Build  A  Bridge 

JUST  any  bridge  at  all,  a  suspension  or  a  cantiliver 
bridge.  This  is  not  any  proposed  plan  of  construction, 
which  is  a  matter  for  the  great  engineering  geniuses  whose 
achievements  are  among  the  wonders  of  our  civilization. 
And  how  startling  is  the  contrast  afforded  between  the 
efficiency  displayed  by  the  builders  and  those  who  engage 
them  for  these  great  works  of  public  construction! 

For  before  the  building  of  a  bridge  can  be  undertaken  it 
is  necessary  to  determine  where  the  revenue  is  to  come  from 
— that  is  as  necessary  as  the  steel  and  iron. 

A  bridge  is  now  being  built  from  Philadelphia  to  Camden. 
The  bridge  and  the  approaches  will  cost  $18,000,000  approx- 
imately. This  will  be  paid  for  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania  will  pay  its  proportion  of  the  cost  out  of 
taxation,  and  Philadelphia  and  New  Jersey  will  issue  bonds 
to  pay  for  their  share.  The  interest  on  these  bonds  paid 
in  taxes  will  go  on  for  many  years,  and  so  the  cost  of  the 
bridge  to  the  people  of  Philadelphia  and  New  Jersey  will  be 
much  greater  than  it  really  costs.  This  is  not  the  way  to 
build  a  bridge. 

Sydney,  Australia,  is  building  a  bridge  between  Sydney 
and  the  north  shore  of  Sydney  harbor  at  a  cost  of  about 
$25,000,000.  This  will  be  paid  for  partly  by  the  railroads, 
the  city  of  Sydney  and  the  towns  on  the  North  Shore 
connected  with  Sydney  by  the  bridge.  Sydney  and  the 
towns  will  collect  part  of  the  unimproved  land  value  of  the 
benefited  area  to  pay  for  this  great  public  construction. 
And  that  is  the  way  to  build  a  bridge. 


The  city  of  New  York  pays  $100,000,000  annually  or 
thereabouts,  in  interest  charges  for  its  public  utilities.^ 
Granted  that  a  portion  of  this  may  be  necessary,  which  is 
by  no  means  conceded,  how  small  a  portion  it  needs  td 
have  been  had  we  gone  about  it  as  Sydney  has.  That  city  is  on' 
the  way  to  recognize  that  landowners  who  benefit  by  public 
improvements  should  pay  for  them  and  that  the  cost  of 
these  may  be  met  without  a  penny  of  interest  charges  and 
by  a  tax  which  is  only  a  tax  in  form. 

Is  The  Reform  Adequate 

A  FRIEND  of  Land  and  Freedom,  himself  a  convinced; 
•**•  Georgite,  has  a  brother  who,  favorably  inclined  toward 
our  doctrine,  cannot  persuade  himself  of  its  adequacy. 

Perhaps  he  looks  and  sees  so  much  that  is  wrong  in  the' 
world  that  cannot  seemingly  be  directly  affected  by  thfis 
application  of  the  Georgian  principle,  that  he  is  impelled 
to  look  for  something  else.  And  this  something  else  he  has 
not  yet  found. 

The  collection  of  the  economic  rent  of  land  will  reach 
directly  many  existing  economic  and  social  ills,  but  indirect. 
ly  it  will  reach  many  more.  It  will  make  easier  the  solution 
of  many  perplexing  problems,  for  of  course  there  will  remain 
other  problems  to  be  settled  even  after  man's  freedom  to 
the  use  of  the  earth  is  secured. 

***** 

Looking  out  into  the  world  at  the  economic  and  social 
relations  of  men  it  is  no  small  wonder  that  the  inquirer  who 
first  hears  of  the  Henry  George  doctrine  should  without 
more  searching  inquiry  regard  it  as  inadequate.  For  the  ills 
are  so  many  and  complex  that  he  cannot  at  once  be  persua- 
ded that  this  simple  remedy  will  reach  the  seat  of  the  disease. 
Yet  we  must  remember  that  all  great  remedies  are  simple. 
***** 

Will  our  readers  pardon  an  analogy?  The  yellow  fever 
scourge  once  laid  desolate  entire  cities.  Despite  precau- 
tionary measures  against  infection  it  spread  mysteriously 
from  house  to  house,  often  wiping  out  whole  families.  The 
origin  of  the  scourge  was  at  last  discovered — it  was  the 
mosquito,  or  one  species  out  of  the  three  hundred  or  so,  the 
Stegymoia  Calopus.  A  French  investigator,  Beauperthuy, 
had  indicated  the  origin — others  had  suspected  or  had 
identified  the  winged  carrier  of  the  dread  disease. 
***** 

Yet  note  now  the  slow  progress  in  dealing  with  the  scourge. 
Note  the  variety  of  "remedies:"  Elaborate  precautions, 
burning  of  infected  clothing,  subjection  of  the  mails  tc 
fumigation,  segregation  of  "infected"  areas,  isolation  o) 
whole  cities,  etc.,  all  these  were  tried  before  and  even  long 
after  Beauperthuy  and  other  investigators  had  made  public 
their  discoveries.  Devoted  martyrs  to  science  subjectec 
themselves  to  the  bite  of  the  Stegymoia  which  had  fed  upor 
some  yellow  fever  infected  patient,  and  died  that  other* 
might  live. 
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General  Gorgas — then  Major  Gorgas— knowing  but 
not  accepting,  since  the  scientific  world  had  not  yet  accepted, 
the  mosquito  origin  of  the  disease,  ordered  the  burning  down 
of  a  whole  city  in  Cuba — Siboney — and  said  afterwards 
that  it  served  no  purpose  in  getting  rid  of  yellow  fever  unless 
it  had  happened  to  destroy  at  the  same  time  some  of  the 
yellow  fever  bearing  mosquitoes. 

*  *  *  *  * 

In  fact  all  these  precautions  were  useless.  They  never 
prevented  a  single  case  of  infection  nor  saved  a  single  life. 
The  sole  cause  of  the  disease  is  the  Stcgymoia.  And  the 
breeding  places  for  the  Stegymoia  are  the  swamps  and 
stagnant  pools  that  are  allowed  to  collect  in  various  ways. 
The  abolition  of  the  scourge  must  be  begun  at  its  source — 
the  extermination  of  the  insect  by  the  destruction  of 
its  breeding  places. 

***** 

Did  this  simple  and  single  remedy  find  easy  acceptance? 
By  no  means.  The  persistence  of  the  older  theories  to 
account  for  the  scourge,  despite  the  new  discoveries,  is 
vastly  instructive  as  exhibiting  the  obstinacy  of  stupid  con- 
servatism to  new  truth.  But  it  finally  triumphed.  The 
harbor  of  Havana,  almost  the  sole  breeding  place  for  the 
pestilence  that  swept  New  Orleans,  Mobile  and  other 
Southern  cities,  was  cleaned  up;  great  sums  were  appropria- 
ted for  the  destruction  of  stagnant  pools  and  marshes  ad- 
jacent to  towns  and  cities,  and  yellow  fever  in  its  epidemic 
form  disappeared  from  the  New  World.  Instead  of  the 
causes  of  the  disease  being  many  and  complex  as  appeared 
the  cause  was  single  and  simple,  as  was  the  remedy. 
***** 

We  do  not  wish  to  press  this  analogy  beyond  the  limits  it 
will  bear.  But  it  is  instructive  as  showing  that  the  real 
origin  of  the  dread  scourge  was  absurdly  simple.  The  origin 
known,  the  remedy  was  obviously  quite  as  simple.  And 
whatever  economic  ills  the  social  body  endures  today  may 
be  traced  to  one  primary  maladjustment.  It  is  as  with  the 
physical  body,  what  we  call  a  "complication  of  diseases"  has 
its  origin  nearly  always  in  one  primary  ailment  from  which 
these  other  ailments  have  developed. 

***** 

The  seat  of  the  disease  or  diseases,  of  the  economic  body 
is  to  be  found  in  the  impediments  raised  to  the  free  circula- 
tion of  its  life  blood.  It  cannot  function  freely  because  the 
normal  play  of  its  members — "factors"  we  say  in  economics 
—is  held  down  by  artificial  restraints.  Ground  rent  should 
flow  freely  to  the  state;  it  is  forced  into  other  and  improper 
channels  by  our  system  of  land  tenure.  Wages  should  go 
to  the  worker;  instead,  because  of  an  unnatural  congestion 
caused  by  closed  opportunities,  wages  go  in  part  in  tribute 
to  monopoly  or  in  taxes  to  the  state.  Interest,  considering 
it  now  as  divested  from  so  many  things  that  are  not  interest, 
should  go  as  deferred  wages  to  the  woiker,  whereas  it  goes 
now  in  great  part  to  the  holders  of  concentrated  wealth 


who  can  demand  of  the  borrower  an  exorbitant  return  for 
the  loan  of  capital  based  upon  the  greater  necessities  of  the 
poor.  From  these  causes  arise  other  complications  of  ills 
which  tempt  your  superficial  schools  of  sociologists  to  pre- 
scribe cumbersome  remedies  for  the  relief  of  the  patient, 
foregetting  that  after  all  there  is  but  one  primary  mal- 
adjustment, which  may  almost  be  described  as  deficient  or 
improper  circulation  due  to  artificial  impedimenta.  Evident- 
ly the  remedy,  quite  adequate  and  very  simple,  is  to  arrest 
the  diversion  of  economic  rent  through  these  improper 
channels,  and  send  it  where  it  belongs. 

***** 

Inadequate?  Reflect  that  if  you  close  the  avenues  to 
man's  sustention,  to  the  opportunities  that  provide  food, 
clothing — all  the  things  that  minister  to  man's  happiness  — 
you  have  prepared  the  way  for  quite  a  number  of  human 
ills.  But  if  you  make  free  these  avenues,  these  opportunities, 
you  have  fitted  man  for  the  attainment  of  his  developed 
stature.  The  indispensable  condition  of  human  progress, 
as  Henry  George  has  told  us,  is  "association  in  equality." 
This  the  collection  of  the  rent  of  land  with  the  consequent 
freeing  of  natural  opportunities,  will  secure.  Is  anything 
more  necessary  to  start  the  human  race  right?  Is  not  the 
reform  adequate  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  and  more 
than  is  claimed  for  it?  Will  it  not  reach  the  heart  of  the 
trouble — the  primary  maladjustment  from  which  spring 
those  associated  evils  that  are  really  only  symptoms  of  the 
deeper-seated  sickness  of  our  civilization? 

The  Decline  of  Great  Literature 

""DELIEVE  me — and  I  have  spent  a  part  of  the  last 
•*-*  ten  years  in  watching  some  320  elementary'  schools — 
we  may  prate  of  democracy,  but  actually  a  poor  child  in 
England  has  little  more  hope  than  the  son  of  an  Athenian 
slave  to  be  emancipated  into  that  intellectual  freedom  of 
which  great  writings  are  born." 

This  from  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch.  One  Athenian  and 
one  Roman  slave  did  make  great  literature,  as  Sir  Arthur 
could  have  told  us,  but  these  are  exceptions.  Slavery  is 
not  conducive  to  creative  art,  and  though  genius  does 
sometimes  spring  out  of  unpromising  soil,  poverty  is  scarcely 
fertile  ground  for  great  literature. 

Go  over  the  list  of  great  writers  in  poetry  and  prose.  A 
few  suffered  hardships  in  their  youth;  a  few  remained  poor 
to  the  end,  like  Poe,  or  dwelt  like  Burns  in  very  humble  sur- 
roundings. Keats,  it  is  true,  was  pitifully  circumstanced. 
But  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Lowe!l, 
Emerson  among  the  poets  were  removed  from  the  bitter 
struggle  for  a  mere  livelihood;  the  great  novelists,  Scott, 
Dickens,  Bulwer,  Thackeray,  Cooper,  Eliot  at  no  time  felt 
the  pinch  of  real  poverty. 

To  revert  to  the  question  at  the  head  of  this  article:  Has 
great  literature  declined?  If  it  has,  there  must  be  a  reason 
for  it.  But  first  we  must  determine  if  it  be  true  or  not. 
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To  have  a  great  literature  there  must  be  an  audience. 
The  opportunities  for  culture  must  be  sufficient  to  create  a 
receptive  intelligence,  a  wide  spread  taste  for  things  of  the 
imagination.  A  civilization  that  spends  so  much  of  its  ener- 
gies in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  spurred  on  by  the  fear  of  falling 
below  their  fellows  in  equality  of  possessions,  cannot  hope 
to  call  forth  the  higher  messages  of  the  written  word.  And 
so  our  creative  literature  is  at  a  low  ebb. 

Does  this  statement  require  confirmation  when  if  chal- 
lenged to  cite  one  great  name  in  the  American  literature  of 
today  we  should  be  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  Edith  Wharton, 
or  possibly  Theodore  Dreiser,  as  worthy  to  survive  the  slow 
alembic  of  the  years  that  separates  the  alloy  from  the  gold. 
If  we  are  considering  England  we  would  be  forced  to  name 
Bernard  Shaw,  but  who  else?  Not  Wells,  little  removed 
from  the  host  of  very  clever  men  like  Gilbert  Chesterton 
and  Hillaire  Belloc.  In  this  country  we  have  a  lot  of  second 
rate  but  very  admirable  essayists  like  Katherine  Fullerton 
Gerould — though  her  nose  is  perpetually  turned  up — 
Mencken,  with  his  sneering  superficial  cleverness,  and  so 
the  list  would  run.  But  never  a  Charles  Lamb,  nor  a  Mac- 
cauley,  nor  a  Hazlitt.  Smart,  very  smart  these  essayists 
are— with  their  eternal  striving  for  the  astonishing  twist  or 
turn  of  phrase,  which  while  it  astounds  is  seen  to  be  like 
the  murmer  of  shallow  waters.  But  everywhere  the  great 
deeps  are  dumb. 

Some  day  some  one  will  write  a  great  book  on  Economic 
Determinism  in  the  character  of  our  literature,  or  some- 
thing like  that.  Perhaps  something  on  the  order  of  Taine's 
English  Literature — and,  en  passant,  with  all  its  faults 
have  we  any  literary  criticism  today  like  the  work  of  the 
great  Frenchman.  Or  Sainte  Beuve,  or  Matthew  Arnold? 

And  what  this  work  which  we  have  anticipated  will  prove 
will  be  that  liberty  is  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  spirit 
of  literary  and  artistic  creation  thrives  best.  It  will  prove 
that  great  literature  is  obedient  to  the  law  which  Henry 
George  has  declared  to  be  the  law  of  human  progress: 
"Association  in  Equality."  For  this  provides  both  the 
leisure  and  the  call  for  its  creation  and  the  audience  to  wel- 
come the  artist. 

Greek  Government 
Appoints  Its  Official  Delegate 
to  Single  Tax  Conference 

PHE  Greek  delegate  to  the  Single  Tax  Conference  at 
•*•  Copenhagen,  Mr.  Pavlos  Giannelia,  on  his  return 
to  his  post  of  duty  at  Vienna,  learned  of  his  official  appoint- 
ment by  his  government  to  the  Conference.  So  not  only 
were  many  nations  represented  but  at  least  one  government. 
Taking  this  with  the  tender  by  the  Danish  government  of 
the  free  use  of  its  Parliament  buildings  for  the  Conference, 
we  may  well  regard  such  official  recognition  as  significant. 


The  Henry  George 

Congress  at  Philadelphia 

THE  HENRY  GEORGE  FOUNDATION  BEGINS 
UNDER  SPLENDID  AUSPICES 

TT  was  a  great  Conference  that  assembled  at  Philadelphia, 
••-  September  2,  3  and  4.  It  was  characterized  throughout 
by  a  dignity  and  earnestness  befitting  the  occasion.  It  seems 
possible  now  that  the  disciples  of  Henry  George  in  this 
country  may  be  brought  together  for  effective  work,  and 
that  the  Foundation,  now  organized  and  chartered  under 
the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  may  indeed  be  a  "clearing  house" 
for  Single  Tax  activities. 

Differing  as  many  of  those  present  do  in  their  opinions 
as  to  methods,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  differ  in  their 
interpretation  of  the  great  Message.  And  where  the  differ- 
ing terminology  of  groups  seem  to  have  erected  temporary 
barriers  between  them,  there  was  for  the  first  time  an  inclin- 
ation to  bridge  them,  to  seek  for  points  of  reconciliation 
rather  than  to  accentuate  differences.  There  was  no  need 
to  repeat  Emerson's  caustic  phrase  over  the  squabbles  of 
his  fellow  abolitionists,  "See  how  these  reformers  love  one 
another,"  for  there  were  no  squabbles,  nothing  that  could 
possibly  leave  any  bitterness.  Instead,  many  of  those  gather- 
ed here  renewed  the  old  friendships  that  had  been  unneces- 
sarily interrupted  by  differences  ae  to  method  and  recog- 
nized for  the  first  time  that  there  is  really  no  difference  of 
aim.  Even  those  who,  unconsciously  perhaps,  have  yielded 
to  the  temptation  to  soften  or  even  to  attenuate  the  truth 
George  stood  for,  may  under  the  new  inspiration  gather  a 
conviction  of  the  necessity  for  a  bolder  emphasis  on  the 
fundamental  change  by  which  alone  civilization  may  be 
saved. 

And  it  was  this  conviction  that  animated  the  Congress. 
Always  the  applause  was  greatest  that  greeted  the  insistance 
that  what  we  stand  for  isa  free  earth.  Mr.  Shaffer's  assurance 
at  the  banquet  that  there  need  be  no  fear  on  the  part  of  any 
present  of  the  slightest  attempt  by  the  Henry  George  Foun- 
dation to  minimize  the  doctrines,  was  not  the  only  gratifying 
utterance  of  the  many  speakers  during  the  three  days' 
sessions. 

That  very  efficient  and  capable  young  man,  Percy  Rj 
Williams,  secretary  of  the  Foundation  and  of  this  Congress, 
beginning  his  explanation  of  the  "Pittsburgh  Plan"  (of 
which  Pittsburgh  Single  Taxers  are  not  a  little  proud) 
said,  "I  am  no  mere  fiscal  reformer,"  and  then  proceeded 
with  his  very  lucid  and  intelligent  analysis  of  the  half  rate 
tax  on  improvements  in  that  city. 

Perhaps  the  high  spots  of  the  Congress  were  the  speech 
of  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy  on  the  afternoon  of  the  2nd, 
the  address  of  Will  Atkinson  at  the  banquet,  the  talk  of 
Mrs.  Ruth  White  Colton,  a  plea  for  the  ethical  and  spiritual 
values  of  Henry  George's  message,  at  the  Educational 
Building  on  the  Sesqui-Centennial  grounds  and  Mrs.  Gaston 
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laxo's  (daughter  of  the  late  Antonio  Molino)  spirited  yet 
(uietly  tempered  defence  of  the  government  of  President 
dalles  of  Mexico,  in  reply  to  a  member  who  felt  agrieved 
t  the  allusion  of  Mr.  Ellery  of  Erie,  Pa.,  to  the  Catholic 
lierarchy  of  that  country. 

But  the  speeches  were  almost  uniformly  excellent.  From 
he  calling  of  the  Congress  to  order  at  10.30  on  the  morning 
if  the  2nd,  when  Mr.  Shaffer,  of  Pittsburgh,  made  the 
pening  address,  and  Mr.  De  Moll,  of  Philadelphia,  as  chair- 
lan  of  this  session,  congratulated  those  assembled  on  the 
Attendance,  to  the  close  of  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  when 
'our  reporter  was  obliged  to  leave,  every  moment  was 
rowded  with  interest. 

Hon.  Thomas  W.  Davis,  the  City's  Statistician,  welcomed 
he  delegates  in  the  name  of  Mayor  Kendrick,  and  made 
i  short  speech  in  which  he  handled  some  figures  as  statis- 
icians  are  supposed  to  do — but  without  reference  to  any 
pecific  theory.  Figures  seem  to  be  animated  by  a  kind  of 
nherent  impulse  to  get  themselves  quoted  and  so  wander 
iround  in  a  detached  way  waiting  to  be  joined  up  with  some 
heory  to  which  they  will  fit.  In  just  what  way  Mr.  Davis 
itted  any  theory  to  the  figures  he  quoted  we  have  quite 
orgotten. 

George  E.  Evans,  president  of  the  Henry  George  Founda- 
ion  of  America,  explained  that  this  was  the  Henry  George 
Congress  and  memorial  celebration.  He  stated  the  aims 
>f  the  Henry  George  Foundation.  He  deplored  the  absence 
>f  young  men  in  the  movement  and  said  it  would  be  the 
lim  of  the  Foundation  to  appeal  to  those  groups  of  young 
nen  in  liberal  organizations  and  in  colleges  and  universities. 
The  Foundation  is  designed  to  be  an  educational  institution. 
Besides  it  will  act  as  a  "clearing  house"  for  Single  Tax 
ictivities.  It  has  a  special  charter  which  authorizes  it  to 
•eceive  bequests.  It  will  have  a  paid  secretary  who  will 
give  his  entire  time  to  the  Foundation,  and  an  assistant 
secretary  in  the  person  of  F.  W.  Maguire.  He  announced 
that  the  birthplace  of  Henry  George  would  be  acquired  by 
the  Foundation  and  be  restored  to  its  original  condition.  It 
will  then  be  a  Mecca  for  Single  Taxers  all  over  the  world, 
and  it  is  the  hope  of  the  founders  to  make  it  the  headquarters 
'or  Single  Tax  work. 

President  Evans  now  asked  Mr.  F.  W.  Maguire  to  step 
forward  and  that  veteran  in  the  cause  was  received  with 
vigorous  handclapping.  Mr  Evans  explained  that  Mr. 
Maguire  would  have  charge  of  the  Henry  George  booth  at 
the  Exposition  Grounds  from  now  till  the  close,  for  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  Single  Tax  literature. 

This  booth  by  the  way,  which  was  visited  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  2nd,  bears  testimony  to  the  artistic  hand  of  Frank 
Stephens,  who  designed  it.  It  is  simple  but  impressive  in 
its  simplicity.  Over  the  bust  of  Henry  George  is  this  in- 
scription from  Themistocles,  "I  cannot  play  on  any  stringed 
instrument  but  I  can  tell  you  how  of  a  little  village  to  make 
a  great  and  glorious  city,"  and  underneath  the  bust  the 
words  of  George,  "Property  in  land  is  an  enormous  wrong." 


At  the  luncheon  in  the  afternoon  Charles  R.  Eckert,  of 
Beaver,  Pa.,  presided.  Hon.  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy 
spoke,  his  subject  being  "International  Growth  of  Geor- 
gism"  with  special  reference  to  Denmark.  Billy  Radcliffe — 
dear  old  Billy — Miss  Jennie  Rogers,  of  Brooklyn,  Will 
Atkinson  and  others  spoke.  Joseph  Dana  Miller  read  a 
poem  to  Henry  George  which  will  appear  in  a  volume  of 
his  collected  poems  soon  to  appear.  At  this  session  a  tele- 
gram from  Dr.  Bullard  of  Schenectady  was  received  and 
read. 

Owing  to  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain  the  exercises  which 
were  to  be  held  at  the  birthplace  of  Henry  George  were 
added  to  the  speeches  made  at  this  session  following  the 
luncheon.  A  number  who  had  braved  the  elements  to  visit 
George's  home  were  absent  from  this  session  following  the 
luncheon.  To  the  speakers  already  named  must  be  added 
Chas.  J.  Ogle,  of  Baltimore,  Oliver  McKnight,  of  Center- 
ville,  Md.,  and  others.  This  session  turned  out  to  be  a  sort 
of  experience  meeting  with  reminiscences  of  Henry  George 
by  those  who  had  known  him.  President  Evans  read  from 
the  Law  of  Human  Progress  and  the  exercises  closed. 

Hon.  Edward  Polak,  of  New  York,  former  Registrar  of 
the  Bronx,  presided  and  made  the  opening  address  at  the 
auditorium  of  the  Palace  of  Education  on  the  Exposition 
Grounds,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Sydenham  Thompson, 
of  Toronto.  This  was  the  public  meeting  scheduled  for  this 
occasion,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  rain  prevented  a 
larger  attendance  of  the  unconverted.  The  Educational 
Building  was  almost  deserted.  Among  other  speakers  at 
the  public  meeting  here  were  George  Colburn,  of  San  Diego, 
California,  Mrs.  Ruth  White  Colton,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
and  E.  S.  Ross,  of  Arden,  Del.  Mr.  Shaffer  read  his  "New 
Declaration  of  Independence"  to  which  subsequently  all 
those  present  affixed  their  signatures. 

After  dinner  at  the  Alpine  Haus  on  the  Exposition 
Grounds,  a  replica  of  one  of  the  eating  and  beer  drinking 
resorts  to  be  found  in  Switzerland,  the  delegates  wended 
their  way  to  the  Pittsburgh  Building  where  an  animated 
discussion  ensued,  on  the  disputed  question  of  our  termin- 
ology and  whether  we  should  speak  of  "the  taxation  of 
land  values"  or  "the  collection  of  economic  rent."  In  this 
discussion,  carried  on  in  the  best  of  humor,  Messrs.  Oscar  H. 
Geiger,  of  New  York,  Stephens,  of  Delaware,  Le  Baron 
Goeller,  of  Union,  N.  Y.;  and  Chandler,  of  New  Jersey, 
participated. 

This  fragmentary  report  of  the  proceedings  should  not 
fail  to  include  an  account  of  an  incident  which  took  place 
at  the  Alpine  Haus.  While  we  sat  at  the  table  waited  on  by 
some  delightfully  Teutonic  young  women  whose  English 
was  confined  principally  to  the  items  on  the  bill  of  fare,  a 
band  of  music  broke  forth  and  a  parade  started  at  the  door. 
Gertrude  Ederle,  whose  channel  swim  has  made  her,  for 
the  time  being,  the  best  known  young  woman  in  America, 
was  being  escorted  to  one  of  the  tables.  Gertrude,  who  is  a 
fair  faced,  normally  behaved  girl  who  takes  her  fame  modest- 
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ly,  appearing  indeed  to  wonder  somewhat  at  her  new  found 
notoriety,  took  her  seat  to  the  applause  of  hundreds  eating 
at  the  rude  wooden  tables  and  high  backed  seats. 

With  her  was  her  lawyer  and  manager,  Dudley  Field 
Malone,  who,  our  readers  will  remember,  was  one  of  the 
delegates  to  the  ill-fated  convention  of  the  Committee  of  48 
in  1920.  Catching  sight  of  Frank  Stephens  and  others  whom 
he  knew,  he  greeted  them  cordially.  Being  informed  of  our 
reason  for  being  in  Philadelphia,  that  we  had  organized  a 
Henry  George  Foundation  and  designed  to  acquire  the  birth- 
place of  Henry  George,  he  said,  "I  want  to  be  in  on  that," 
and  straightway  pledged  a  contribution  of  $250. 

At  the  Friday  morning  session  Mr.  Harold  Sudell  presided. 
Mr.  Macauley,  of  Philadelphia,  made  an  impressive  talk  and 
took  occasion  to  outline  the  plan  of  publication  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Commonweal.  He  took  many  bulk  subscrip- 
tions from  those  present.  Mr.  Stephens  followed  with  a 
strong  commendation  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  work  and  urged 
support  of  the  paper.  President  Evans  of  the  Foundation 
also  commended  the  work,  as  did  Chairman  Sudell.  During 
this  session  Mr.  Stephens  spoke  of  the  Schalkenbach  Foun- 
dation and  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  late  Robert 
Schalkenbach. 

Mr.  Polak,  of  New  York,  now  presented  a  resolution  ad- 
dressed to  the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Ryan,  of  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  suggested  that  all  reso- 
lutions be  referred  to  a  Committee  on  Resolutions.  Mr. 
Miller,  of  New  York,  asked  that  the  assembly  act  directly 
on  this  resolution  without  reference  to  any  committee. 
This  was  agreed  to  and  Mr.  Polak's  resolution  was  carried 
unanimously.  It  appears  elsewhere  in  these  pages.  Copies 
were  sent  to  President  Coolidge,  U.  S.  Senators  Brookhart, 
Borah,  LaFollette,  Frazier,  and  Congressman  Griffin. 

Later  a  committee  on  resolutions  was  appointed,  as  fol- 
lows: Joseph  Dana  Miller  of  New  York,  Chairman,  Wm. 
Ryan,  of  New  York  and  Chas.  R.  Eckert,  of  Beaver,  Pa 

Following  a  luncheon  of  the  trustees  of  the  Foundation 
and  members  of  the  advisory  council,  Mr.  Fiske  Warren, 
of  Harvard,  Mass.,  spoke  interestingly  on  Single  Tax  colon- 
ies or  "enclaves,"  as  he  prefers  to  call  them,  and  was  fol- 
lowed in  a  talk  on  the  same  topic  by  Frank  Stephens.  Mr. 
Chandler,  of  New  Jersey,  told  of  the  work  of  the  Merchants' 
and  Manufacturers'  League  in  that  state.  George  H.  Hallett, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Proportional  Representation 
League,  spoke  on  "What  Proportional  Representation  offers 
for  the  Progress  of  the  Single  Tax  Movement."  Miss 
Garvin,  of  Arden,  daughter  of  the  late  Lucius  F.  C.  Garvin, 
twice  governor  of  Rhode  Island,  spoke  on  Free  Trade,  and 
Mr.  P.  R.  Williams  on  the  "Pittsburgh  Plan." 

The  assembly  was  saddened  on  this  afternoon  by  the 
receipt  of  a  telegram  announcing  the  death  of  Henry  J. 
O'Neill,  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  who  was  planning  to  attend  the 
conference.  Mr.  O'Neill  has  been  a  subscriber  to  this  paper 
from  the  beginning  and  we  sincerely  regret  this  passing  of 
an  old  friend 


On  Friday  night  came  the  banquet  which  was  largely 
attended.  The  speakers  were  Messrs  Atkinson  and  Miller, 
of  New  York,  whose  addresses  appear  in  this  issue,  Mr.  Robert 
D.  Towne,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Messrs.  Shaffer  and  Evans. 

The  spirit  of  the  occasion  could  not  have  been  better. 
The  generous  responses  to  President  Evans' call  for  contri- 
butions and  pledges  are  especially  deserving  of  mention. 
The  amounts  subscribed  at  the  banquet  with  sums  already 
pledged  and  announced  by  Secretary  Williams  total  nearly 
$30,000.  One  man  who  desires  that  his  name  be  not  dis- 
closed pledges  $15,000  in  sums  of  $3,000  a  year  for  five  years. 
In  addition  to  these  contributions  Mr.  Benjamin  W.  Burger, 
of  New  York,  announced  that  he  would  present  to  the 
Foundation  his  collection  of  George  Memorabilia — now 
perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  collection  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  not  excepting  that  in  possession  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library  presented  by  Mrs.  Anna  George  de  Mille. 

On  Saturday  morning  Mr.  August  Willeges,  of  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  presided  at  a  session  at  which  Henry  W.  Hetzel, 
Samuel  Danziger  and  others  spoke. 

This  concludes  our  report  from  observation.  We  must 
not  omit,  however,  mention  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Geiger  at 
one  session  read  the  platform  of  the  Commonwealth  Land 
Party,  prefacing  it  with  a  few  introductory  remarks.  Mr. 
Stephens  had  spoken  of  this  platform,  which  is  largely  the 
work  of  Mr.  Geiger,  as  "the  best  statement  of  our  principles 
since  Henry  George."  Nor  must  we  fail  to  chronicle  the 
telegram  of  greetings  sent  on  motion  of  Mr.  Colburn  to 
another  Henry  George  birthday  celebration  in  far  off  San 
Diego,  California,  on  Sunday,  Sept.  5. 

At  the  luncheon  on  Sept.  4th,  ex-Congressman  Lentz,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  spoke,  as  did  Mr.  Swan,  of  Philadelphia, 
the  only  colored  delegate  at  the  Conference.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  one  of  the  eloquent  adherents  of  Henry  George 
in  the  early  days  was  Frank  Farrell,  an  Afro- American  of 
more  than  usual  ability.  Mr.  Swan  informed  those  present 
that  Mr.  Farrell  is  still  living  and  resides  in  Philadelphia. 

A  visit  to  Arden,  the  Single  Tax  colony  in  Delaware,  by 
those  remaining  in  Philadelphia,  concluded  a  memorable 
Congress  in  celebration  of  the  87th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  a  man  whose  teachings  are  destined  to  remould  civiliza- 
tion. Born  in  Philadelphia,  his  home  shall  vie  in  public 
interest  as  time  goes  on  with  the  home  of  another,  who 
though  not  born  in  Philadelphia  as  Henry  George  was,  is 
Philadelphia's  patron  saint,  Benjamin  Franklin.  Franklin 
saw  something  of  what  Henry  George  was  destined  to  see 
later,  glimpses  at  least  of  the  great  truth  dimly  vouchsafed 
to  the  French  physiocrats  and  caught  by  Franklin's  keen 
intelligence  in  scattered  lights,  the  meaning  of  which  he 
partly  apprehended. 

"/T>HE  land  shall  not  be  sold  for  ever;  for  the  land  is 
-*-  mine;  for  ye  are  strangers  and  sojourners  with  Me. 
And  in  all  the  land  of  your  possession  ye  shall  grant  a 
redemption  for  the  land." — Leviticus  xxv,  23-34. 
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The  Movement  in 

Denmark  And  The 
Copenhagen  Conference 

(Address  of  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy  at  the   Henry 
George  Congress,  Sept.  2.). 

I"  REGRET  that  circumstances  have  denied  me  the  oppor- 

*•  tunity  since  my  return  from  Europe,  to  prepare  the  address 
assigned  to  me,  in  such  form  as  to  be  worthy  of  this  occasion, 
and  of  the  subject — "The  Copenhagen  International  Con- 

:erence  for  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values  and  Free  Trade." 
It  may  be  just  as  effective,  however,  if  you  will  let  me  just 
talk  to  you  in  an  intimate  way  about  our  experience  in 
Denmark,  which  was  the  most  remarkable  and  most  inspir- 
ing event,  to  me  at  least,  that  has  occurred  during  the  more 
than  forty  years  in  which  I  have  been  a  follower  of  Henry 

jeorge  and  his  philosophy. 

In  many  respects,  the  Conference,  by  its  numbers,  its 
representative  character,  its  enthusiasms,  and  its  incidents 
was  an  agreeable  and  unexpected  revelation.  At  the  outset 
we  found  that  the  printed  roll  of  the  paid  membership  re- 
vealed the  names  of  subscribers  from  twenty-six  countries. 
Seventeen  different  countries  were  actually  represented  on 
the  floor  of  the  splendid  Conference  hall  on  the  opening  day. 
Another  striking  fact  was  the  extraordinary  interest  mani- 

ested  by  the  press  of  Denmark  and  representatives  of  the 
government.  Leaders  in  the  public  life  of  the  country,  as 

veil  as  the  leaders  of  the  daily  newspapers  seemed  to  regard 
our  gathering  as  one  of  great  national  if  not  international 

mportance.  An  obvious  indication  of  this  fact  was  the 
assignment  of  the  handsome  joint  assembly  chamber  at 

he  House  of  Parliament,  with  its  convenient  adjoining  com- 
mittee rooms,  for  the  uses  of  the  Conference,  which  in  the 
press,  by  the  way,  was  referred  to  as  an  international 

'Congress"  of  the  Georgists  of  the  world.  Copenhagen  is  a 
city  of  more  than  700,000  people.  Its  enterprising  daily 
newspapers  compare  favorably  with  daily  journals  of  any 
city  of  similar  size  in  the  world.  They  carried  columns  upon 
columns  of  daily  reports,  interviews  and  comments  about 
the  doings  of  the  Conference,  including  pictures  and  cartoons 
of  prominent  personalities  in  attendance.  I  am  told  that  the 
weekly  papers  of  Denmark,  outside  of  the  capital  city, 
attached  similar  public  importance  to  our  gathering. 

One  of  the  notable  events  of  the  week  was  the  turning 
over  of  the  Government  radio  station  for  the  broadcasting 
of  an  address  on  free  trade  and  land  value  taxation  by  the 

Dresident  of  the  Conference,  a  translation  of  which  was  im- 
mediately put  upon  the  air  in  the  Danish  tongue,  and  was, 

[  am  informed,  listened  to  not  only  in  many  thousands  of 

lomes  in   Denmark,  but  probably  beyond   the  national 

Borders,  in  Sweden.  A  feature  of  the  address  was  a  reference 
to  the  Danish  translation  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  and 
advice  as  to  how  the  book  could  be  procured.  Another 

ncident  of  unusual  character  was  the  public  dedication  of  a 


Henry  George  section  in  the  public  library  in  the  Parliament 
Houses,  at  which  Mr.  Berthelsen,  a  noted  Danish  delegate 
to  the  Conference,  presented  his  large  library  of  Georgist 
books,  includingmanytranslationsof'Progressand  Poverty" 
and  other  works  to  the  government,  the  gift  being  formally 
acknowledged  and  accepted  in  a  happy  address  by  the 
president  of  the  upper  house  of  Parliament. 

You  may  measure  how  far  things  have  gone  and  are 
going  for  our  cause  in  Denmark  if  I  ask  you  to  imagine  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  offering  the  Chamber  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  a  Henry  George  international 
congress  to  last  a  week;  if  you  can  picture  Vice  President 
Dawes  expressing  his  gratification  at  being  able  to  add  to 
the  Congressional  Library  a  special  section  in  which  the 
message  of  Henry  George  could  be  studied  in  all  languages; 
and  if  you  can  further  vision  the  possibility  of  Secretary 
Mellon  and  Secretary  Hoover  joining  in  an  enthusiastic 
commendation  of  the  purpose  of  an  international  gathering 
called  to  promote  free  trade  and  the  taxation  of  land  values 
as  preached  by  Henry  George.  In  Denmark,  Mr.  Hauge, 
the  Government  Minister  for  Home  Affairs,  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  Conference,  sent  a  letter  which  was  afterwards 
widely  published  and  commented  on,  in  which  he  said, 
among  other  things,  that  the  community  should  assert  the 
unrestricted  right  to  appropriate  the  economic  rent  of  land. 
At  the  great  banquet  which  closed  the  Conference,  the 
Finance  Minister,  Mr.  Branasnaes,  was  one  of  the  honored 
guests  and  made  an  outspoken  declaration  that  showed  his 
understanding  of  the  George  philosophy  and  his  desire  to 
see  it  attained  in  law  by  progressive  steps  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Denmark.  Similar  significant  addresses  were  made 
during  the  week  by  Ole  Hanson,  President  of  the  Upper 
House,  Ove  Rode,  ex-Minister  of  Home  Affairs,  and  by 
Niels  Fredericksen ,  a  member  of  Parliament,  who  occupies 
the  powerful  position  of  being  president  of  the  great  organi- 
zation of  housemen  (small  farmers)  who  were  in  session  in 
Copenhagen  during  our  Conference.  It  was  pointed  out 
more  than  once  by  official  as  well  as  unofficial  spokesmen  for 
the  Danes,  that  the  legislation  already  in  effect  for  collecting 
a  part  of  the  national  revenue  as  well  as  a  portion  of  local 
revenues  by  taxation  of  land  values  exclusive  of  improve- 
ments, with  incidental  exemptions  upon  improvements,  is 
regarded  as  only  a  beginning.  "We  know  the  road  we  are 
traveling,  and  the  end  at  which  we  aim"  said  one  of  these 
statesmen  to  me,  "and  we  are  on  the  way,  and  will  not  stop 
until  we  secure  economic  emancipation  for  the  people  of 
Denmark." 

Another  thing  that  struck  me  most  forcibly  was  that 
political  support  for  land  value  taxation  and  free  trade  is  to 
be  found  among  the  public  men  of  all  political  parties. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  a  very  large  body  of 
the  electorate,  constituted  of  the  small  farmers  of  the 
country,  are  organized  and  pledged  to  the  reforms  that  we 
believe  in,  and  are  led  by  highly  intelligent  and  forceful 
personalities,  like  Mr.  Fredericksen.  I  will  never  forget  the 
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thrill  that  came  to  all  of  us  who  were  permitted  to  partici- 
pate as  guests  at  the  closing  gathering  of  the  National  Con- 
gress of  the  Housemen,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Fredericksen. 
It  was  stated  that  there  were  2000  delegates  to  the  congress. 
A  hall  that  would  seat  not  more  than  600  people  was  packed 
to  suffocation  and  many  were  excluded,  I  believe,  because 
they  could  not  obtain  even  standing  room.  Sturdy,  clear- 
eyed,  intelligent,  small  farmers,  probably  the  pick  of  their 
kind  in  Denmark,  constituted  this  crowd,  who  cheered  to 
the  echo  when  Henry  George's  daughter,  Mrs.  deMille,  was 
introduced  to  say  a  few  words.  And  then,  led  by  their  Presi- 
dent, they  sang  without  instrumental  accompaniment,  but 
in  perfect  musical  unison,  their  inspiring  "Danske  Land- 
Sang"  (Land  Song  beginning:  "Fatherland,  the  People's 
Own.")  It  deeply  affected  Mrs. deMille,  as  it  did  the  rest  of 
us  from  America,  for  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  tributes  ever 
paid  to  the  memory  of  her  great  father. 

Then  there  was  the  unforgettable  ceremonial  around  the 
Liberty  Monument  in  the  center  of  the  broad  public  street 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  that  afternoon.  This  monument, 
known  as  the  Column  of  Liberty,  was  erected  in  1797  to 
commemorate  a  royal  edict  at  that  time  granting  a  large 
degree  of  economic  emancipation  to  the  agricultural  workers 
of  Denmark  by  putting  an  end  to  a  cruel  system  of  villenage 
imposed  upon  the  masses  by  the  landlord  nobility  of  the 
period.  The  housemen,  upon  the  adjournment  of  their 
congress,  marched  through  the  streets  of  the  city  accom- 
panied by  the  delegates  from  the  Henry  George  Conference, 
and  led  by  seventeen  attractive  women,  each  of  them  carry- 
ing a  national  flag  of  the  countries  represented  at  the  Con- 
ference. The  Stars  and  Stripes  was  carried  by  pretty  Mary 
Leubuscher,  of  New  York,  leading  the  procession.  At  the 
monument,  a  great  assemblage  had  gathered,  and  the  police 
had  roped  off  the  street  at  that  point  against  ordinary 
traffic.  The  managers  of  our  Conference  had  provided  a 
beautiful  floral  garland  which  bore  the  inscription,  on  silk 
streamers,  for  all  Copenhagen  to  see:  "From  the  friends  of 
Henry  George  in  All  Parts  of  the  World."  This  was  handed 
by  the  President  of  the  Conference  to  Mrs.  deMille  who, 
with  the  grand-daughters  of  Henry  George,  standing  on 
either  side  of  her,  laid  it  at  the  base  of  the  granite  column 
amid  great  cheering.  Then  there  were  speeches  in  English, 
Danish,  Swedish,  German  and  French,  the  voices  of  the 
speakers  being  carried  by  amplifiers  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
crowd.  Perhaps  the  most  effective  of  these  speeches  was 
that  of  Ove  Rode,  now  an  active  member  of  Parliament, 
who  spoke  eloquently  in  both  English  and  Danish,  extolling 
tie  motto — "Free  land,  Free  trade,  Free  men."  It  was  an 
occasion,  the  memory  of  which  will  always  remain  with  me 
— an  occasion  to  stir  the  blood  of  any  lover  of  liberty  who 
was  privileged  to  have  a  part  in  it. 

During  the  monument  ceremonies,  the  master  of  cere- 
monies was  that  splendid  Danish  character— Folke — the 
man  who,  with  his  associate,  Abel  Brink,  and  with  John 
Paul  and  Arthur  Madaen,  were  the  organizers  of  the  Confer- 


ence. It  was  thrilling  to  see  this  handsome,  blond,  clean- 
shaven giant,  his  face  lit  up  with  enthusiasm,  leading  the 
great  crowd  of  housemen  in  the  streets,  singing  again  their 
beautiful  land  song,  while  some  of  the  Germans  tried  to 
keep  up  with  them  in  German,  and  some  of  the  English  or 
American  delegates  sang  the  English  words. 

One  thing  that  was  made  very  plain  to  us  was  the  devo- 
tion of  the  small  farmers  of  Denmark  to  the  cause  of  Henry 
George.  Indeed,  I  was  assured  that  it  is  a  common  thing  to 
find  Henry  George's  portrait  in  the  living  room  of  many 
a  small  farm  house,  and  the  Danish  translation  of  "Prog- 
ress and  Poverty"  on  their  book-shelves.  Of  what  other 
country  in  the  world  can  we  say  anything  like  this? 

I  noted  a  comment  made  at  your  meeting  today  by  our 
old  friend,  Miss  Rogers,  that  women  were  not  prominent 
in  your  proceedings  here  in  Philadelphia,  which  reminds  me 
to  say  that  many  fine  women  beside  Mrs.  deMille  took  part 
in  the  Conference  at  Copenhagen,  including  Mrs.  Signe 
Bjorner,  a  brilliant  Danish  woman  who  speaks  eloquently 
in  English,  and  Madame  Hansson  of  Sweden,  both  of  whom 
participated  actively  in  the  discussions  as  did  Miss  Colbron, 
Miss  Charlotte  Schetter,  and  Mrs.  Skeel  of  New  York,  the 
latter  a  new  but  notable  figure  in  our  movement. 

Next  to  the  Danes,  and  the  splendid  British  delegation 
I  was  impressed  with  the  character  and  ability  of  the  fine 
German  representation  at  the  Conference.  There  were  22 
of  them,  including  four  or  five  who  were  men  of  some 
prominence  in  the  public  life  of  Germany.  Four,  I  believe, 
are  members  of  provincial  parliaments.  One  was  a  vice- 
admiral  of  the  German  navy.  Some  of  the  younger  men 
among  the  Germans  impressed  me  greatly  by  their  ability 
and  devotion  to  the  cause,  notably  Dr.  Paletta  and  Dr. 
Otto  Karutz,  both  men  under  thirty,  and  each  of  them 
speaking  good  English.  Dr.  Karutz  spoke  Danish  and  Swed- 
ish, and  I  think,  French  as  well.  My  contacts  with  him  in 
Germany,  later  on,  encouraged  me  to  believe  in  the 
great  possibility  for  economic  education  along  our  lines  in 
that  country. 

But  I  could  not,  without  making  this  talk  too  long,  tell 
you  all  of  the  encouraging  aspects  of  this  international 
movement.  I  must  say,  however,  that  I  came  away  from 
Denmark  deeply  impressed  with  its  possibilities,  and  that 
it  presents  a  great  opportunity  and  a  great  need  for  those 
who  believe  in  advancing  the  acceptance  of  our  philosophy 
throughout  the  world.  I  need  not,  to  this  audience,  stress 
the  point  that  Henry  George  was  essentially  an  internation- 
alist ;  that  his  gospel  was  preached  for  the  benefit  of  people 
everywhere,  without  distinction  of  race  or  of  national 
boundary. 

The  two  outstanding  acts  of  the  Conference  at  Copen- 
hagen that  emphasized  its  world-wide  character  were  first, 
the  adoption  of  an  address  to  the  statesmen  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  telling  them  in  substance  that  in  their  aim  to 
end  war,  they  must  reconstruct  the  economic  relations  of  the 
people  on  such  economic  bases  of  freedom  and  justice  as 
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will  do  away  with  the  hates,  and  fears  and  greeds  that  are 
the  true  causes  of  international  antipathies  and  misunder- 
standing. 

The  final  act  of  the  Conference  was  the  formation  of  a 
permanent  International  Union  to  Promote  the  Taxation  of 
Land  Values  and  Free  Trade,  to  which  men  in  every  land 
are  to  be  invited  to  give  their  support.  I  was  greatly  honored 
by  being  asked  to  accept  the  Provisional  Presidency  of  this 
Union  in  connection  with  a  Secretariat  composed  of  John 
Paul  and  Arthur  W.  Madscn,  of  Great  Britain,  and  F.  Folke 
and  Abel  Brink  of  Denmark,  the  men  who  were  most  re- 
sponsible for  the  success  of  the  Copenhagen  Conference. 
The  Provisional  Committee,  which  will  stand  for  the  organi- 
zation of  this  international  work,  is  now  being  completed. 
It  includes,  among  Americans,  such  names  as  that  of  Louis 
F.  Post,  Anna  George  deMille,  Fred.  C.  Leubuscher,  Chester 
C.  Platt,  and  Dr.  Milliken.  This  International  Union  has  a 
great  and  noble  work  to  do  and  it  will  succeed  only  in  the 
degree  that  it  receives  the  support,  moral  and  financial,  of 
those  everywhere  in  the  world  who  believe  in  spreading  the 
gospel  of  Henry  George.  I  shall  hope  that  it  will  receive 
its  strongest  support  in  the  land  that  gave  birth  to  our 
great  teacher. 

Henry  George  Fifty 

Years  Ago  and  To-Day 

Address  of  Will  Atkinson  at  the  Banquet  of  the  Henry 
George  Foundation,  Sept. 3,  1926. 

A  FEW  blocks  from  here  thirty-seven  years  ago  a  dinner 
**•  to  Henry  George  was  given  in  the  Bullitt  Building. 
There  were  426  present.  I  had  the  honor  to  be  Toastmaster. 
Two  clergymen  made  addresses;  one  from  Cincinnati  and 
one  from  Henry,  111.  Ministers  who  openly  advocated  the 
doctrines  of  Henry  George  were  rare  in  those  days  and 
both  were  given  prominent  places  on  the  programme.  Both 
apparently  mistook  the  occasion  and  while  their  addresses 
were  eloquent,  they  sounded  like  funeral  sermons  and  had 
a  depressing  effect  on  the  digestions  of  the  diners. 

The  second  speaker  was  a  wealthy  merchant,  A.  H. 
Stephenson,  one  of  the  ablest,  most  devoted,  and  most 
self-sacrificing  of  the  early  followers  of  Henry  George  in 
Philadelphia,  who  in  order  to  do  more  effective  work,  took 
a  course  at  the  National  School  of  Elocution  and  Oratorv 
which  he  completed  just  before  this  dinner.  His  speech 
was  the  first  he  made  after  his  graduation.  It  was  a  very 
serious  affair  for  him  and  he  made  it  a  very  serious  one 
for  us. 

It  seemed  to  be  my  duty  to  lighten  the  spirits  of  those 
present  by  telling  stories  at  which  the  diners  laughed. 
Henry  George  laughed  with  the  others,  but  after  each  story 
he  leaned  over  to  me  and  said,  "The  application,  the  appli- 
cation." In  each  case  I  lugged  in  an  application  by  the 
ears  but  I  never  again  attempted  to  tell  a  story  in  Henry 
George's  presence  without  having  an  application  handy. 


He  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor  but  he  did  not  want 
even  a  story  wasted.  He  had  a  horror  of  waste  and  it  was 
the  waste  involved  in  our  foolish  attempts  to  defy  the  laws 
of  nature  and  of  nature's  God,  the  needless  and  useless 
suffering  and  waste  of  human  lives,  which  inspired  him  to 
write  his  immortal  works. 

What  manner  of  man  was  this  who  rose  over  night  from 
poverty  and  obscurity  to  world-wide  fame? 

Fifty  years  ago  there  lived  in  San  Francisco  a  man  of 
37  whose  life  was  thought  by  many  to  be  a  hopeless  failure. 
He  had  sought  gold  in  California  and  in  Canada  but 
failed.  He  had  been  a  sailor  without  rising  from  the  fore- 
castle. He  had  earned  a  precarious  living  setting  type. 
Had  failed  as  part  owner  of  a  job-printing  plant.  Had 
established  a  paper  only  to  lose  i  t  after  four  years  of  hard  work 
because  his  conscience  was  scrupulous  and  his  enemies 
lacked  scruple. 

***** 

At  37  to  support  his  family,  he  was  reduced  to  soliciting 
a  political  job  and  was  made  State  Inspector  of  Gas  Meters. 
The  brilliant  company  there  of  newspaper  men  and  authors 
(many  of  national  fame)  called  him,  some  carelessly,  some 
contemptuously,  "little  Henry  George." 

He  set  himself  the  task  of  writing  a  book  on  political 
economy, — the  Dismal  Science,  though  even  with  great 
names  attached  such  books  seldom  sold  a  thousand  copies. 

He  deliberately  challenged  and  sought  to  overthrow  the 
greatest  of  monopolies,  the  monopoly  of  the  earth. 

Can  you  imagine  deed  more  daring?  Asoul  more  knightly  ? 
Here  one  man,  poor  and  alone,  flung  down  his  gage  to  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth; — set  his  puny  strength  to  over- 
throw a  wrong  hoary  with  antiquity,  buttressed  by  the 
custom  of  ages.  What  hero  of  history  or  romance,  of  fact 
or  fiction,  ever  matched  it? 

Nor  was  it  the  valor  of  ignorance,  for  he  had  just  felt 
the  heavy  hand  of  privilege.  "Greater  love  hath  no  man 
than  this,  that  he  laid  down  his  life  for  his  friend."  Yet 
this  man  laid  his  life  on  the  altar  for  strangers,  for  the  poor 
and  weak,  the  friendless,  the  oppressed  of  all  the  earth. 

His  only  university  had  been  the  University  of  Hard 
Knocks,  his  books  were  men,  his  college  the  printer's  case. 
His  book  completed,  his  friends  helped  him  set  the  type 
as  he  could  find  a  publisher  in  no  other  way.  Ten  years 
later,  the  unknown  San  Francisco  printer  was  elected 
Mayor  of  the  greatest  of  American  cities  (though  as  after- 
ward admitted  by  Tammany  men,  he  was  counted  out) 
and  "Progress  and  Poverty"  had  already  sold  more  than  a 
million  copies. 

Why?  Because  this  printer  dipped  his  pen  in  life,  his 
words  throbbed  with  sympathy  for  suffering  and  thrilled 
with  the  logic  of  truth.  He  taught  that  men's  miseries 
are  due  to  man-made  laws,  never  to  divine  law.  That  the 
ignorance  which  shelters  in  schools,  the  crime  which  lurks 
in  the  shadow  of  churches;  famine  amid  full  granaries, 
poverty  in  plenty,  are  all  due  to  men's  laws  which  ignore 
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and  defy  the  divine  intent.  That  to  abolish  poverty  and 
tame  the  ruthless  passions  of  greed,  we  need  only  to  align 
men's  laws  with  Nature's. 

Forty  years  ago  I  crowded  into  the  Old  Chickering  Hall, 
17th  St.  and  Broadway,  which  was  jammed  with  an  enthu- 
siastic audience  of  business  and  professional  men  advocating 
the  election  of  Henry  George  as  Mayor  of  New  York.  Pro- 
fessor David  B.  Scott  of  the  University  of  New  York, closed 
an  eloquent  address  by  saying,  "Theycall  us  cranks.  What 
is  a  crank?  Webster  defines  a  crank  as  an  instrument 
that  effects  revolutions." 

As  the  applause  died  away  there  were  persistent  calls  for 
"McGlynn."  My  brother  and  I,  strangers  fromPhiladel- 
phia,  were  apparently  the  only  persons  in  that  vast  audience 
who  did  not  know  McGlynn.  By  standing  on  tiptoe  in  the 
upper  gallery,  jammed  against  the  wall,  I  could  see  the  mag- 
nificent head  and  body  of  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  McGlynn  as  he 
walked  to  the  center  of  the  stage  and  held  up  his  hand  for 
silence.  He  began  "Our  Father  Which  Art  in  Heaven, 
Hallowed  be  Thy  Name.  They  Kingdom  Come,  Thy  will 
be  done,  on  Earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven."  Then  his  voice 
was  drowned  out  by  tumultous  applause  which  shook  the 
walls  and  lasted,  it  seemed  to  me,  for  more  than  ten 
minutes  before  the  speaker  could  proceed. 

I  do  not  know  which  astounded  me  most;  that  any  speak- 
er, even  a  priest,  should  begin  a  political  speech  by  a  quota- 
tion from  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or  the  instantaneous  recog- 
nition by  every  person  in  that  audience  of  his  meaning  and 
application.  When  his  voice  could  again  be  heard,  he  went 
on,  "That  is  why  I,  a  f rocked  priest,  stand  tonight  upon  a 
political  platform  to  urge  the  election  of  Henry  George  as 
Mayor  of  New  York,  because  the  triumph  of  his  ideas 
means  the  bringing  about  of  conditions  under  which  it  will 
be  possible  to  do  God's  will  on  earth  asitis  done  in  Heaven." 
Never  before,  or  since,  have  I  listed  to  such  eloquence. 
I  did  not  then  know  that  he  spoke  under  threat  of  suspen- 
sion; that  Archibishop  Corrigan  had  twice  prohibited  him 
from  speaking  at  that  meeting.  The  suspension  came  the 
next  day.  Excommunication  followed  on  the  fourth  of  the 
following  July  on  his  refusal  to  recant  or  apologize. 

That  was  '86.  In  '91  appeared  the  Encylical  letter  on 
the  "Condition  of  Labor"  by  Pope  Leo  13th.  Henry  George 
stopped  work  on  the  "Science  of  Political  Economy"  to 
write  a  reply,  which  was  published  under  the  title  of  the 
"Condition  of  Labor."  After  the  English  edition  was 
printed  and  bound,  its  distribution  was  held  up  for  some 
thirty  days.  I  did  not  know  why,  until  at  Henry  George's 
house  one  day  he  asked  me  if  I  could  read  French,  and  on 
my  telling  him  I  could,  he  gave  me  a  letter  which  he  had 
just  received  from  the  publisher  of  the  Italian  edition  of  the 
"Condition  of  Labor",  which  said  that  the  first  copy,  hand- 
somely bound,  had  that  day  been  handed  to  the  Pope's 
secretary  and  that  he  had  his  promise  that  the  Pope  would 
read  every  word  of  it,  or  that  he  would  read  every  word  of 
it  to  the  Pope  himself. 


A  few  weeks  later  the  Catholic  world  was  astounded  at 
the  news  that  the  Pope  was  sending  Monsignor  Satolli  as  a 
personal  representative  to  America  with  authority  trans- 
cending that  of  the  American  Cardinals  and  Archbishops. 
On  his  arrival  the  first  thing  Monsignor  Satolli  did  was  to  send 
for  Dr.  McGlynn  and  ask  him  to  make  a  statement  of  the  views 
which  Archbishop  Corrigan  had  condemned.  This  state- 
ment reads  very  much  like  a  paraphrase  of  the  "Condition 
of  Labor."  It  was  submitted  to  a  committee  of  distin- 
guished theologians  who  were  professors  at  the  Cath- 
olic University  in  Washington  and  they  unanimously 
reported  to  Monsignor  Satolli,  in  writing,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  that  Statement  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of  writing  the  "Condition  of! 
Labor"  had  been  accomplished  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward , 
McGlynn  was  restored  to  his  priestly  functions.     This  is  < 
said  to  be  the  only  case  in  the  1900  years  of  the  history  of 
that  church,  in  which  a  priest  once  excommunicated  has 
been  restored  to  his  duties  without  recantation  and  with- 
out apology. 

We  are  nearer  complete  success  today  than  we  have  dared 
dream.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  dam  go  down?  It  stands 
today  as  it  has  stood  for  generations,  crowned  by  sky- 
aspiring  trees  whose  sun  kissed  branches  spread  wide  and 
high.  But  their  roots  have  rotted,  and  the  slow  seepage 
of  water  through  the  spaces  left  by  their  decay  has  gradually 
and  slowly  widened  these  spaces,  crawfish  creep  in  and  while 
above  the  dam  seems  as  strong  as  ever  it  has  really  been 
honeycombed  through  and  through.  A  gentle  rain  begins 
as  it  has  begun  a  million  times  before;  slowly  the  water, 
rises  and  without  warning  the  dam  crumbles,  disappears 
and  the  flood  sweeps  down? 

So  is  it  of  the  dam  of  prejudice,  of  custom,  of  privilege, 
of  inertia,  which  has  kept  from  the  thirsty  desert  plains 
below  the  life-giving  waters  of  freedom  of  opportunity 
to  all. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  editing  articles  on  the  "Henry 
George  We  Knew"  written  by  men  from  all  over  the 
earth;  men  most  varied  in  age,  in  character,  in  habits,  in 
environment.  Their  views  are  many-sided,  kaleidoscopic; 
yet  in  one  thing  all  agree.  Whether  they  knew  Henry 
George  in  person  or  only  through  his  books,  he  was  to  all 
an  inspiration  to  the  highest  and  best  in  man. 

In  some  forty  years  more  than  six  million  copies  of  Henry 
George's  books  have  been  sold.  They  have  been  translated 
into  every  language,  even  Japanese  and  Chinese.  His 
words  on  Tolstoi's  tongue  illumined  the  dark  night  of  des- 
potism in  Russian  and  are  the  guide  today  of  those  who 
seek  sanity  there;  they  gave  cheer  to  Sun-Yat  Sen  and 
those  who  helped  him  overthrow  that  most  ancient  of  all 
empires,  and  are  today  inspiring  the  Chinese  republicans: 
and  wherever  in  all  the  world  is  suffering,  oppression  01 
tyranny,  the  gospel  of  Henry  George  offers  hope,  consola- 
tion, cheer  and  inspiration. 
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But  we  are  unworthy  to  be  his  disciples  if  we  are  satisfied 
merely  to  pay  lip  service  to  his  memory.  "Come  with  me," 
said  Richard  Cobden  to  John  Bright,  as  he  turned  heart- 
stricken  from  a  new-made  grave, — "Come  with  me.  There 
are  in  England  women  and  children  dying  of  hunger, — of 
hunger  made  by  the  laws;  come  with  me  and  we  will  not 
rest  till  we  repeal  those  laws."  So  despite  rotten  boroughs, 
a  hereditary  aristocracy  and  vested  interests  which  seemed 
all-powerful,  the  Corn  Laws  were  repealed. 

Yet,  here  in  free  America,  most  prosperous  of  nations, 
with  boundless  wealth  and  opportunities  beyond  the 
powers  of  the  imagination — even  here  are  women  and 
children  dying  of  hunger,  of  hunger  made  by  the  laws.  To 
all  here,  to  all  in  the  wide  world,  we  say — 

"Come  with  us  and  we  will  not  rest  till  we  have  repealed 
those  laws." 

What  Henry  George  Taught 

Address  of  Joseph  Dana  Millerat  the  Banquet  of  the  Henry 
George  Foundation,  Sept.  3d,  1926. 

IT  requires  a  good  deal  of  temerity  to  address  a  body 
such  as  this  on  the  subject  of  "What  Henry  George 
Taught."  Most  of  you  are  as  well  informed  as  I  am  on  the 
subject— better  perhaps.  But  because  there  has  been  a  re- 
cent tendency  to  emasculate  or  attenuate  the  doctrines  of 
the  Master,  perhaps  what  I  have  to  say  may  not  be  inap- 
propriate to  this  occasion. 

It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  our  movement — inseparable 
perhaps  because  the  method  we  propose  for  its  adoption 
is  to  use  the  machinery  of  taxation — that  the  attention  of 
our  friends  has  been  focussed  on  its  obvious  fiscal  advan- 
tages. These  have  intrigued  some  of  us  into  confining  our- 
selves too  greatly  to  the  simplicity  and  attractiveness  of 
its  fiscal  method  while  ignoring  the  end  that  is  aimed  at. 
This  end  is  so  tremendous  in  its  social  consequences  that  to 
treat  it,  as  it  has  so  often  been  treated,  as  a  change  in  the 
method  of  taxation  is  to  fail  in  impressing  the  minds  of 
men  with  the  true  import  of  our  message. 

It  is  this  too  great  emphasis  laid  upon  the  method  of 
achieving  our  end  rather  than  the  end  itself — this  over- 
accentuation  of  the  fiscal  side  of  our  programme — that  led 
Robert  Scott  Moffatt  in  his  work  on  Henry  George  to 
speak  of  "those  who  may  not  be  prepared  to  believe  that 
the  ills  of  society  are  to  be  remedied  by  a  change  in  the 
incidence  of  taxation." 

It  is  this  over-emphasis  on  the  taxation  side  of  our  pro- 
posals that  has  led  our  socialist  friends,  failing  to  appre- 
hend its  profounder  implications,  to  reject  it  as  "A  middle 
class  reform." 

It  is  because  he  early  divined  the  danger  that  might  over- 
take the  movement  that  Lawson  Purdy  counselled  with 
Henry  George  on  the  advisability  of  a  separation  in  our 
preachments  between  the  great  purpose  in  view  and  Tax- 
ation per  se. 


Again  it  is  because  of  this  attenuation  of  our  movement 
to  a  so-called  Single  Tax  movement  that  the  Common- 
wealth Land  party,  formerly  the  Single  Tax  party,  was 
called  into  being  with  its  more  definite  declaration  of  our 
aims  and  purposes.  This  was  a  natural  and,  as  I  take  it, 
a  wholesome  reaction. 

No  one  has  spoken  more  strongly  on  this  point  than 
Henry  George  himself.  Had  we  always  borne  in  mind 
this  truth,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  the  mis- 
understandings and  the  differences  that  have  crept  into 
our  movement;  these  would  not  have  appeared.  What 
Mr.  George  says  contains  all  the  gospel  of  our  teaching 
method,  all  the  light  we  need  to  walk  by. 

Here  is  what  Mr.  George  wrote: 

"The  reform  we  propose,  like  all  true  reforms,  has  both 
an  ethical  and  an  economic  side.  By  ignoring  the 
ethical  side,  and  pushing  our  proposal  merely  as  a  reform 
of  taxation,  we  could  avoid  the  objections  that  arise  from 
confounding  ownership  with  possession  and  attributing  to 
private  property  in  land  that  security  of  use  and  improve- 
ment that  can  be  had  even  better  without  it.  All  that  we 
seek  practically  is  the  legal  abolition,  as  fast  as  possible 
of  taxes  on  the  products  and  processes  of  labor,  and  the 
consequent  concentration  of  taxation  on  land  values  irre- 
spective of  improvements.  To  put  our  proposals  in  this  way 
would  be  to  urge  them  merely  as  a  matter  of  wise  public 
expediency. 

There  are  indeed  many  Single  Tax  men  who  do  put  our 
proposals  in  this  way;  who  seeing  the  beauty  of  our  plan 
from  a  fiscal  standpoint  do  not  concern  themselves  further. 
But  to  those  who  think  as  I  do,  the  ethical  is  the  most  impor- 
tant side.  Not  only  do  we  not  wish  to  evade  the  question  of 
private  property  in  land,  but  to  us  it  seems  that  the  benefi- 
cent and  far-reaching  revolution  we  aim  at  is  too  great  a 
thing  to  be  accomplished  by  'intelligent  self-interest,'  and 
can  be  carried  by  nothing  less  than  the  religious  conscience." 

When  Henry  George  had  completed  his  great  task,  he 
wrote:  "The  truth  I  have  endeavored  to  make  plain  will 
not  find  easy  acceptance.  If  that  were  so,  it  would  have 
been  accepted  long  ago.  But  it  will  find  friends — those  who 
will  work  for  it,  live  for  it,  if  need  be  die  for  it."  Now  I 
do  not  think  anybody  is  willing  to  die  for  a  change  in  the 
incidence  of  taxation.  I  think  few  of  us  would  be  willing 
to  face  the  Grim  Reaper  before  the  appointed  time  merely 
for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  the  General  Property  Tax. 
And  troublesome  as  the  Income  Tax  is  to  many  of  you,  I 
am  quite  sure  you  would  rather  continue  to  pay  it  than  to 
avoid  it  by  dying  even  though  your  death  could  furnish 
a  splendid  example.  Evidently— quite  evidently — Henry 
George  had  something  very  different  in  mind. 

I  think,  and  all  of  us  here  think,  that  what  he  referred  to 
was  his  purpose  to  set  free  the  earth  for  the  use  of  man- 
kind. He  has  said:  "Do  what  you  please,  reform  as  you 
may,  reduce  taxes  as  you  may,  you  cannot  get  rid  of  wide- 
spread poverty  as  long  as  the  element  on  which  and  from 
which  all  men  must  live  is  the  property  of  some  men."  The 
system  that  makes  private  property  of  fixed  portions  of 
the  planet,  that  shuts  men  out  from  the  reservoir  of  the 
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earth,  or  charges  men  for  permission  to  use  it,  was  what  he 
set  out  to  destroy.  He  aimed  at  no  mere  change  in  tax- 
ation— he  aimed  to  get  the  land  for  the  people,  and  his 
method  was  to  take  the  economic  rent  of  land ,  through  and  by 
the  present  tax  gatherers,  through  and  by  the  machinery 
of  taxation  that  he  found  conveniently  at  hand. 

If  there  had  been  some  other  method  than  the  use  of  the 
taxing  machinery,  depend  upon  it  he  would  have  adopted 
it  and  would  never  have  referred  to  taxation  at  all.  For  what 
he  sought  was  no  reform  in  taxing  methods,  but  the  res- 
toration to  mankind  of  their  right  to  the  use  of  the  earth. 

And  now  we  come  to  another  matter  that  appears  to  be 
troubling  our  friends — whether  this  shall  be  a  gradual  process 
or  whether  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be  done  all  at  once.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  "inevitableness  of  gradualness,"  to 
adopt  a  happy  phrase  of  James  A.  Robinson,  is  inescapable 
or  not.  But  I  do  know  this:  It  is  a  fatal  weakness  of 
any  propaganda  to  stress,  out  of  respect  to  the  feelings  of 
the  timid  or  conservative,  the  slow  and  gradual  approaches 
to  its  accomplishment.  We  bring  a  glowing  message  of 
hope  to  mankind.  We  promise  them  a  vision  of  the  New 
Jerusalem.  But  we  add,  "Stay,  good  people,  do  not  be 
alarmed  that  we  shall  get  to  the  promised  land  too  soon. 
We  propose  to  go  step  by  step.  It  is  true  that  the  rent  of 
land  belongs  to  you,  but  any  suddenness  about  taking  it 
is  not  thinkable."  What  sort  of  an  impression  do  we 
create?  Who  is  thrilled  by  it?  Who  is  even  convinced? 
What  was  Henry  George's  reply  to  the  question,  "When 
would  you  put  your  system  in  operation?"  His  answer  was: 
"Nine  o'clock  tomorrow  morning." 

The  stressing  of  the  purely  fiscal  part  of  our  programme 
has  led  us  away  from  the  spiritual  essence  of  our  teachings. 
The  Hebrew  prophets  sought  not  merely  the  physical  liber- 
ation of  their  people.  They  saw  that  their  spiritual  libera- 
tion was  bound  up  with  their  material  freedom.  In  the 
same  way  it  was  something  more  than  the  unjust  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  that  was  the  impelling  force  back  of  the  writ- 
ing of  Progress  and  Poverty  and  the  great  task  Henry 
George  had  set  himself.  He  saw,  and  we  may  see  it,  too, 
that  the  old  prophecy  is  the  true  one  that  links  the  freedom 
of  the  spirit  with  the  absence  of  earthly  tyranny  and  op- 
pression. Let  us  in  the  language  of  the  poet  William  Blake 
find  something  that  may  fittingly  inspire  us : 

"I  will  not  cease  from  mental  fight, 
Nor  shall  the  sword  sleep  in  my  hand 
Till  we  have  built  Jerusalem 
In  all  this  green  and  pleasant  land." 

Do  not  all  of  us  know  that  we  have  seen  a  star?  Henry 
George  has  shown  it  to  us.  And  again  the  lines  of  another 
poet  occur  to  me — Tennyson  this  time: 

"I  saw  a  star,  and  there  behind  the  star 
I  saw  the  spiritual  city  and  all  its  spires." 

Can  we  not  see  it,  too?  And  it  is  not  by  limiting  our  pro- 
paganda to  taxation,  or  by  timid  or  hesitating  proposals 
that  we  shall  lay  the  foundations  of  that  spiritual  city. 


We  need  not  concern  ourselves  with  the  probable  course  of 
this  movement.  Ours  the  task  to  deliver  the  message, 
knowing  no  compromise,  preaching  the  full  doctrine  with- 
out jot  or  tittle  of  qualification.  The  rest  is  in  the  lap  of 
the  gods. 

Now  I  want  to  strike  a  note  of  hope.  We  are  met  to 
celebrate  the  birthday  of  a  man  who  wrote  a  book  nearly 
fifty  years  ago.  During  those  fifty  years  perhaps  thirty 
thousand  books  on  political  economy  have  been  written 
and  published.  Most  all  of  these  have  been  consigned  to 
the  dustbin  of  oblivion.  This  one  book  alone  survives. 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plan  today, 
yet  in  New  York  we  take  more  economic  rent  than  is  taken 
in  that  city  or  any  other  in  the  United  States.  That  is  due 
to  the  influence  of  Henry  George  and  in  great  degree  to 
administrative  measures  fathered  by  those  who  derived 
their  inspiration  from  the  work  written  by  an  humble 
California  printer.  Nearly  ten  thousand  miles  from  where 
we  are  seated,  the  Federal  capital  of  Australia,  Canberra, 
has  adopted  the  system  taught  in  that  book.  Henry  George 
has  directed  changes  in  the  fiscal  systems  of  centers  of  in- 
dustry and  population  as  widely  separated  as  New  York 
and  Sydney.  Is  there  anywhere  in  any  language  a  book 
whose  influence  in  so  short  a  time  has  girdled  the  globe? 

I  know  the  social  effects  of  these  partial  applications  have 
been  very  small.  I  know  the  arguments  used  to  put  them 
over  have  been  purely  fiscal  ones.  But  never  mind  that 
now.  They  are  the  thoughts  of  Henry  George  made  articu- 
late in  municipal  legislation.  And  I  hope  and  trust  that 
the  Henry  George  Foundation  organized  here  today  will 
carry  this  great  message  further,  abating  nothing  of  its 
implications,  and  bringing  to  the  men  and  women  of  our 
land  the  great  truth  of  their  inalienable  right  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  earth. 

For  Local  Option  in 

Taxation  in  Pennsylvania 

Resolution  presented  by  Harold  Sudell  and  adopted 
unanimously  Sept.  4th,  1926. 

Phe  following  resolution  addressed   to  Hon.   Franklin 
-*•  Spencer  Edmonds,  Chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Tax  Commission,  was  presented  to  the  delegateson  Saturday, 
the  last  day  of  the  sessions,  after  submission  to  the  Reso- 
lution Committee,  and  favorably  reported  by  them. 

The  Henry  George  Congress  assembled  in  Philadelphia, 
September  2,  3,  and  4  to  celebrate  the  87th  birthday  of  the 
author  of  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  resolves: 

That  we  respectfully  ask  the  Pennsylvania  Tax  Commis- 
sion to  incorporate  in  their  coming  report  on  taxation  a 
recommendation  that  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  be  given  local  option  or  home  rule  in  taxation 
as  suggested  by  Harold  Sudell  in  his  letter  to  you  under 
date  of  November  14th,  1925. 

We  commend  your  Committee  for  the  recommendation 
that  real  estate  now  exempt  from  taxation  be  taxed  on  the 
land  value,  and  only  the  improvements  be  exempted. 
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To  The  President  and  Congress 
of  the  United  States 

Resolution  Introduced    by  Hon.  Edward  Polak  and 
adopted  Sept.  3d,  1926. 

THE  Henry  George  Congress,  assembled  in  the  Educa- 
tional Building,  Memorial  Hall,  at  the  Sesquicentennial 
Exposition  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  second  day  of  September, 
1926,  in  memory  of  that  great  economist,  statesman  and 
philosopher,  Henry  George,  born  in  Philadelphia  87  years 
ago,  and  of  whom  Philadelphia  as  well  as  the  whole  world 
can  well  be  proud,  most  respectfully  call  to  your  attention 
the  futile  efforts  being  made  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Nations  of  the  world  who  are  trying  to  find  a  way  to  per- 
manent peace,  and 

WHEREAS  History  shows  that  wars  are  created  mostly 
because  of  land  grabbing  and  of  those  artificial  tariff  bar- 
riers which  make  enemies  of  Nations,  and 

WHEREAS,  The  remedies  thus  far  proposed  to  prevent 
wars  by  the  representatives  of  the  various  nations  cannot 
and  will  not  make  for  World  Peace,  as  the  same  economic 
conditions  still  prevail  throughout  the  world  as  they  did 
before  the  World  War  and  no  proposals  have  been  made 
by  the  representatives  of  the  nations  of  the  world  to  abolish 
them  and  establish  in  their  stead  a  just  and  sane  system 
of  economics,  and 

WHEREAS,  The  desire  for  land  grabbing  and  protective 
tariffs  is  as  strong  now  among  the  nations  of  the  world  as 
before  the  war,  and 

WHEREAS,  We  further  believe  that  even  if  all  repara- 
tions and  war  indebtedness  were  fully  paid  by  every  nation 
which  participated  in  the  World  War,  war  will  still  be  in- 
evitable as  long  as  the  economic  causes  indicated  remain  f 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  this  meeting  that  you  call  an  International  Conference 
at  an  early  day  with  a  view  to  considering  the  economic 
causes  of  International  friction  and  their  removal. 

HENRY  GEORGE  CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Another  Protective  Absurdity 

Senator  Borah  is  sponsoring  a  plan  to  place  a  Congress- 
ional embargo  on  all  further  loans  of  American  money 
to  European  countries  and  European  corporations.  The 
idea  is  that  this  money  will  be  used  to  finance  foreign  in- 
dustries and  increase  their  ability  to  compete  with  Ameri- 
can goods.  Apparently  there  is  no  limit  to  the  absurdities 
to  which  the  protective  tariff  enthusiasts  are  willing  to  go 
in  their  efforts  to  make  this  country  an  air-tight  com- 
partment. The  export  of  American  capital  can  no  more 
be  stopped  by  Congressional  fiat  than  water  can  be  pre- 
vented from  flowing  down  hill. — Commerce  and  Finance. 


A  New  Declaration  of 

Economic  Independence 

Adopted  at  Public  Meeting  of  the  Henry  George  Congress 
Sept.  2,  1926. 

WHEN  in  the  course  of  the  economic  evolution  of  a 
freedom  loving  people,  it  becomes  necessary  to  dissolve 
the  bands  which  have  connected  them  with  the  old  privi- 
leged order,  and  to  assume  the  new  and  exalted  station  to 
which  the  laws  of  Nature  and  of  Nature's  God  entitle  them; 
in  the  hope  and  belief  that  a  statement  of  the  causes  impel- 
ling the  change  will  inspire  other  peoples  to  like  action,  we 
issue  this  proclamation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self  evident,  not  only  are  all 
men  created  equal,  and  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  rights,  but  that  in  the  plan  of  Divine 
Providence,  the  rights  of  Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
Happiness  are  inseparable  from  free  and  equal  access  to  all 
of  Nature's  bounty. 

To  secure  the  endowment  of  these  rights,  a  generous 
Creator  has  placed  his  children  in  the  midst  of  land  and 
natural  resources  far  exceeding  their  needs  but  giving  title 
deeds  to  none. 

That  land  is  a  vital  necessity  to  all  life;  and  the  monopoli- 
zation of  land,  holding  it  out  of  use,  and  denying  to  society 
for  the  purposes  of  society,  the  values  which  society  creates 
has  resulted  in  a  large  measure  in  depriving  mankind  of 
those  unalienable  rights  of  Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
Happiness. 

That  man  is  entitled  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  own  efforts, 
without  deprivation  in  the  form  of  taxation  or  otherwise ; 
but  that  values  (such  as  the  site  values  of  land)  created  by 
should  be  taken  by  society,  i.  e.,  government  for  the  use  of 
society. 

That  when  an  economic  order  becomes  destructive  of 
natural  human  rights  and  social  welfare,  it  is  the  right, 
nay  it  is  the  duty  of  a  freedom  loving  people  to  alter  or 
abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  plan  which  shall  insure 
more  equable  enjoyment  of  Nature's  bounty  and  the  values 
which  the  presence  of  all  gives  to  land. 

Prudence  indeed  forbids  a  radical  sudden  change  from 
an  old  regime  to  a  new,  for  light  and  transient  causes,  and 
hence  the  experience  of  centuries  shows  that  mankind  are 
prone  to  endure  the  evils  of  private  monopoly  of  land  and 
its  values,  and  to  accept  them  as  a  part  of  the  divine  plan. 
But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  having  invariably  the 
same  ends,  to-wit,  the  degradation  of  the  Masses  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  few,  the  absorption  by  the  few  of  the 
values  created  by  the  many,  the  denial  of  funds  for  im- 
provement and  general  welfare  because  of  private  absorp- 
tion of  land  values;  under  these  conditions  we  say  it  is  the 
right,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people  to  change  such  a  system 
and  to  establish  new  methods,  and  guards  for  securing  their 
future  safety  and  happiness. 
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The  history  of  Land  Monopoly  is  a  history  of  repeated 
and  continued  injuries  and  usurpations,  all  serving  to  reduce 
the  mass  of  mankind  to  economic  serfdom. 

To  prove  this  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world. 

Land  Monopoly  has  refused  assent  to  laws  the  most 
wholesome  and  for  the  public  good. 

It  has  forbidden  taking  by  the  people  the  values  created 
by  the  people  as  a  whole  for  use  of  the  public.  It  has  taxed 
labor  and  its  products,  to  the  end  that  land  values  created 
by  the  people  might  be  unjustly  monopolized  by  landlords. 
It  has  sent  our  sons  to  war.  It  has  violated  our  daughters 
and  sent  them  into  prostitution.  It  has  increased  tenant 
farming  so  that  we  are  rapidly  becoming  a  nation  of  tenant 
farmers  instead  of  owning  farmers.  It  has  lowered  our 
standard  of  life.  It  has  corrupted  legislature  and  Congress. 
It  has  brought  poverty  to  millions.  Through  poverty  it 
has  bred  disease  and  immorality.  It  is  both  the  child  and 
parent  of  ignorance.  It  has  obstructed  justice  and  of  times 
refused  suffrage  to  those  not  enjoying  this  same  special 
privilege  of  land  monopoly. 

It  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices  and  sent  swarms 
of  officers  to  harass  our  people,  pry  into  their  personal  affairs 
and  eat  out  their  substance;  as,  for  example.it  has  taxed 
and  sent  officers  to  collect  taxes  on  houses,  furniture, 
jewelry,  livestock,  stocks  and  bonds,  income,  money  on 
deposit,  capital  stock,  corporate  loans,  bonus  on 
charters,  gross  receipts,  insurance  premiums,  banking 
companies,  title  and  trust  companies,  private  banks, 
Notaries  Public,  Building  and  Loan  matured  stock,  net 
earnings  or  incomes,  mercantile  licenses,  stock  transfers, 
anthracite  coal,  emergency  profits,  inheritances,  gasoline 
and  motor  license  taxes,  in  one  state  alone,  53  different 
taxes  in  all  not  counting  44  kinds  of  license  fees  and  24 
kinds  of  inspection  fees  all  resulting  in  an  increasing  burden 
on  labor,  business  and  production  of  all  kinds. 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  have  petitioned 
for  redress  in  the  most  humble  terms.  Our  repeated  petitions 
have  been  answered  by  repeated  injury.  A  system  whose 
every  act  is  one  of  indiscriminate  tyranny  is  unfit  for  a  free- 
dom loving  people. 

We  have  not  been  wanting  in  protests  to  Land  Monopol- 
ists. We  have  warned  them  from  time  to  time  of  attempts 
by  their  legislature  to  extend  an  unwarrantable  jurisdic- 
tion over  us.  They  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice. 

We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  necessity,  which 
demands  our  change  of  taxation  methods,  and  hold  them 
as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind.  Enemies  in  Injustice,  and 
in  Justice,  Friends. 

We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  a  liberty  loving 
people  in  Henry  George  Congress  assembled  and  as  dis- 
ciples of  that  great  apostle  of  Progress  and  opponent  of 
Poverty,  appealing  to  the  World's  sense  of  justice  for  the 
righteousness  of  our  demands,  do  in  the  name  of  Liberty, 
Justice  and  Humanity,  publish  and  declare  that  our 


people  are  and  of  right  ought  to  be  Free  and  Independent 
of  this  Tyrant,  Land  Monopoly,  which  permits  publicly 
created  values  to  be  privately  absorbed  and  places  the 
burden  of  government  maintenance  on  labor  and  produc- 
tion. And  further  we  do  pledge  an  unceasing  endeavor  by 
gradual  introduction  and  extension  to  effect  the  collection 
by  the  Government  of  the  rent  of  land  and  the  abolition 
of  all  taxes. 

Appealing  to  that  innate  sense  of  justice  which  prevails 
in  all  mankind,  to  this  cause  of  economic  independence  we 
do  pledge  our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor. 

Done  at  Philadelphia  on  this  the  150th  anniversary  of 
that  immortal  Declaration  of  Political  Independence. 

It  is  significant  of  the  spirit  of  the  Henry  George  Founda- 
tion and  its  promoters  that  this  splendid  new  Declaration 
of  Independence,  written  by  Mr.  George  J.  Shaffer,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  adopted  on  September  2,  at  a  public  meeting  in 
the  Educational  Building  at  the  Sesqui-Centennial  grounds 
was  modified  by  a  single  amendment.  It  had  originally  read 
in  the  paragraph  beginning,  "And  we  pledge  ourselves 
*  *  to  further  the  taxation  of  land  values."  Mr.  Geiger, 
of  New  York  offered  the  amendment  that  it  read,  "to  effect 
the  collection  by  the  Government  of  the  rent  of  land  and 
the  abolition  of  all  taxes."  This  amendment  was  accepted 
by  Mr.  Shaffer,  was  passed  unanimously  and  so  stands. — 
Editor  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

Canadian  Greetings  to 

The  Henry  George  Congress 

T  ~\  7E  send  you  our  most  cordial  greeting,  and  regret  very 
•  *  much  that  we  cannot  send  a  larger  deputation  to  assist 
in  pushing  forward  the  noblest  and  best  reform  before  the 
world, a  reform  which  when  fully  realized  will  transform  this 
world  from  the  evils  which  now  separate  nation  from  nation 
and  class  from  class,  and  bring  the  equity  of  brotherhood, 
of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men — the  crowning 
triumph  of  a  harmonious  civilization. 

Then,  instead  of  society  being  divided  into  oppressors  and 
oppressed,  there  will  be  the  equity  of  brotherhood,  each 
man  doing  his  best  for  his  fellowmen.  The  vast  values 
which  accrue  to  the  lands  in  the  large  cities,  instead  of 
being  used  as  an  agency  to  enable  one  part  of  society  to 
despoil  and  crush  into  poverty  the  industrial  classes,  will 
be  applied  to  public  purposes. 

In  Canada  at  one  time  we  made  rapid  progress.  The 
early  settlers  on  the  farm  lands  in  Manitoba,  as  soon  as  they 
learned  that  they  were  the  pioneers  who  were  developing 
that  country,  but  that  they  were  placed  at  great  disadvan- 
tage by  being  isolated,  by  vast  tracts  of  land  lying  unoccu- 
pied, and  that  for  every  improvement  they  were  penalized 
with  an  additional  tax,  it  did  not  take  them  long  to  apply 
to  parliament  to  have  all  taxation  of  improvements  abolished 
in  the  year  1890.  We  are  informed  on  the  best  authority 
that  this  exemption  of  taxation  on  improvements  is  regarded 
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so  favorably  that  no  one  dares  to  try  to  re-establish  the  old 
system. 

Very  soon  after  that  similar  legislation  was  enacted  in  the 
provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.  In  British  Colum- 
bia an  Act  was  passed  requiring  that  the  value  of  the  land 
should  be  rated  at  one  hundred  per  cent,  and  the  improve- 
ments at  not  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  and  at  as  much  less 
as  the  council  might  decide. 

In  some  of  the  cities  in  the  West  taxes  on  improvements, 
income  and  business  were  wholly  abolished.  So  long  as  large 
profits  were  won  by  speculation,  little  or  no  attention  was 
paid  to  these  exemptions,  but  as  soon  as  the  "boom"  broke, 
then  the  speculators  saw  how  the  taxation  would  affect 
them.  They  at  once  used  every  effort  to  get  the  taxes  placed 
back  on  the  industries.  In  addition .  they  got  the  report 
spread  through  the  associated  press  that  the  land  taxation 
had  turned  out  a  failure. 

On  her  northern  side  Canada  has  an  Arctic  wilderness, 
where  there  can  be  no  trade  worth  mentioning.  But  on  her 
southern  side,  she  has  the  best  market  in  the  world  at  her 
very  doors.  .Millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended  to  facili- 
tate trade  between  these  two  countries,  and  millions  of 
dollars  are  wasted  in  efforts  to  shackle  that  trade.  Five 
cents  are  considered  a  high  price  to  carry  a  bushel  of  wheat 
three  thousand  miles  across  the  Atlantic.  But  it  costs 
many  times  five  cents  to  get  that  bushel  across  the  imaginary 
line  between  these  countries. 

Many  of  our  papers  and  our  politicians  spend  their  ener- 
gies in  trying  to  terrify  the  people  from  buying  their  goods 
in  the  States,  but  they  say  not  a  word  about  the  vast  amount 
of  lands  and  timber  limits,  which  our  American  neighbors 
have  bought  in  this  country  for  the  sake  of  the  millions  of 
unearned  increment  they  can  squeeze  out  of  our  people. 

Since  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine  by  James  Watt 
about  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  advance 
in  the  physical  sciences  has  been  the  wonder  of  the  ages. 
But  the  failure  to  carry  out  our  obligations  and  equities 
of  brotherhood  is  the  disgrace  of  our  age.  Our  theological 
students  have  to  learn  the  Golden  Rule  in  three  or  four 
different  languages.  But  they  are  not  taught  how  to  recog- 
nize and  to  apply  that  rule  to  our  social  adjustments  in 
any  language. 

We  are  profoundly  thankful  for  the  assistance  and  encour- 
agement we  have  received  from  our  friends  and  brethren 
in  the  United  States. 

The  inspiration  of  our  great  leader,  whose  memory  you 
have  met  to  honor,  still  lives,  while  his  teachings  grow  day 
by  day,  and  are  bound  some  day  to  witness  their  triumph 
and  their  crowning  glory. 

Listen  to  his  clarion  call  in  that  marvellous  book:  "Prog- 
ress and  Poverty."  "Lo,  here  in  our  civilized  society,  the  old 
allegories  yet  have  a  meaning.  .  .  .  Into  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death  yet  often  leads  the  path  of  duty,  through 
the  streets  of  Vanity  Fair  walk  Christian  and  Faithful,  and 
on  Greatheart's  armor  ring  the  clanging  blows.  Ormudz 


still  fights  with  Ahriman, — the  Prince  of  Light  with  the 
Powers  of  Darkness.  He  who  will  hear,  to  him  the  clarions 
of  the  battle  call." 

To  some  of  us  will  come  the  call  to  lay  aside  our  weapons 
but  it  cannot  be  long  before  our  successors  will  hear  the 
Song  of  Triumph : 

Jehovah  has  triumphed, 
His  people  are  free. 

—ERNEST  FARMER,  President 
W.  A.  DOUGLASS,  Secretary 
A.  C.  THOMPSON,  Treasurer 

To  Restore  the  Birthplace 

of  Henry  George 

THE  officers  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation  are  deeply 
gratified  with  the  success  of  the  recent  Henry  George 
Congress  and  desire  to  express  appreciation  of  the  fine 
spirit  of  cooperation  displayed  by  all  who  participated,  as 
well  as  the  friendly  and  enthusiastic  expressions  received 
by  mail  from  hundreds  of  others  who  were  unable  to  go 
to  Philadelphia.     The  attendance  was  gratifying  beyond 
expectation    and    all    sections    had    representation,    even 
including  Southern  California  and  Canada.     We  believe 
this  gathering  of  the  faithful  has  done  much  to  revive  the 
spirit  of  Henry  George  in  the  hearts  of  his  followers  and  to 
supply  inspiration  for  a  forward  movement  to  spread  more 
widely  and  rapidly  the  knowledge  of  his  economic  philiosphy. 
Believing  firmly  in  the  value  of  organized  effort,  we  now 
cordially  invite  every  reader  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  to  enlist 
as  a  member  of  the  Foundation.     Already  applications 
for  membership  and  contributions  have  come  unsolicited 
from  many  states,  and  it  is  our  purpose  to  extend  this 
invitation  to  every  friend  of  the  cause  in  America. 

The  initial  undertaking  of  the  Foundation  is  the  restora- 
tion of  the  birthplace  of  Henry  George.  We  have  made 
definite  arrangements  to  purchase  the  old  homestead  and 
restore  it  to  its  original  condition.  Fortunately,  it  will 
not  require  a  large  investment  and  no  money  subscribed 
for  general  propaganda  will  be  diverted.  It  is  estimated 
that  $20,000  will  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  purchase,  restora- 
tion and  equipment.  Six  thousand  dollars  has  already  been 
subscribed  to  this  fund  by  a  few  individuals  deeply  inter- 
ested in  saving  the  historic  birthplace  from  neglect  and 
possible  destruction.  We  believe  that  every  Single  Taxer 
would  like  to  have  the  honor  and  privilege  of  participating 
in  the  restoration  of  George's  birthplace  and  we  are  now 
giving  this  opportunity.  Contributions  in  any  amount 
from  one  dollar  to  a  thousand  dollars  will  be  received  dur- 
ing the  next  three  months. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  that  Benjamin  W.  Burger,  of 
New  York  City,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  display 
at  the  convention  of  the  wonderful  collection  of  memorabilia 
of  Henry  George,  has  generously  offered  to  present  the 
entire  collection  to  the  Foundation  to  be  placed  in  the  birth- 
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place  when  it  is  dedicated,  thus  greatly  adding  to  its  historic 
interest. 

The  Henry  George  Foundation,  under  its  charter  from 
the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  will  function  primarily  in 
the  field  of  education,  and  hopes  that  the  support  received 
will  enable  it  to  carry  out  a  very  ambitious  programme  to 
popularize  the  Single  Tax.  One  very  effective  piece  of 
educational  work  is  now  under  way  at  the  Palace  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  Sesquicentennial  Exposition,  where  Francis 
W.  Maguire,  veteran  Single  Tax  worker  in  charge  of  the 
Foundation's  booth,  which  w:ill  be  seen  by  great  numbers 
of  visitors,  has  already  distributed  several  thousand  pam- 
phlets. 

All  subscribers  have  the  privilege  of  designating  to  what 
purpose  they  desire  their  contributions  devoted  and  the 
trustees  will  undertake  to  administer  the  funds  accordingly. 
For  instance,  a  number  are  keenly  interested  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh tax  plan  and  regard  it  as  having  great  value  as  a 
concrete  demonstration  of  the  Georgian  principle,  and 
through  a  special  fund  an  effective  plan  is  being  developed 
to  spread  the  Pittsburgh  idea. 

The  Foundation  seeks  to  establish  a  substantial  endow- 
ment and,  with  the  loyal  and  enthusiastic  cooperation  that 
is  being  given,  we  expect  to  reach  the  one  hundred  thousand 
dollar  mark  within  the  next  six  months.  But  the  restora- 
tion of  the  birthplace  is  our  first  duty  and  it  is  for  this  that 
we  now  make  special  appeal,  believing  that  thousands  of 
the  loyal  followers  of  Henry  George  will  want  to  have  a 
part  in  this  worthy  undertaking,  however  humble  that 
part  may  be.  Checks  or  subscriptions  may  be  sent  to 
the  Henry  George  Foundation  of  America,  Wm.  E.  Schoyer, 
Treasurer,  1306  Berger  Building,  Pittsburgh. 

PERCY  R.  WILLIAMS, 
Secretary  Henry  George  Foundation. 

Henry  George  On 

Policy  In  Propaganda 

TN  the  light  of  the  interesting  discussions  of  propaganda 
•^  methods  at  the  Henry  George  Congress  and  of  the 
declared  policy  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation  in  carry- 
ing on  its  broad  educational  undertakings,  Single  Taxers 
may  find  both  inspiration  and  wisdom  in  this  keynote 
sounded  by  our  leader,  Henry  George: 

"  Half  a  truth  is  not  half  so  strong  as  a  whole  truth, 
and  to  minimize  such  a  principle  as  ours  in  the  hope  of 
disarming  opposition,  is  to  lessen  its  power  of  securing 
support  in  far  greater  degree  than  to  lessen  the  antagonism 
it  must  encounter.  A  principle  that  in  its  purity  will  be 
grasped  by  the  popular  mind  loses  its  power  when  befogged 
by  concessions  and  enervated  by  compromises." 

In  discussing  the  general  Single  Tax  philosophy  under 
the  subject  of  free  trade,  Henry  George  said: 

"  They  do  not  see  that  free  trade  really  means  the  eman- 
cipation of  labor,  the  abolition  of  poverty,  the  restoring 


to  the  disinherited  of  their  birthright.  Free  trade,  nar- 
rowed to  a  mere  fiscal  reform,  can  appeal  only  to  the  lower 
and  weaker  motives — to  motives  that  are  inadequate  to 
move  men  in  masses. 

"  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  fallacies  of  protection  run 
rampant  when  such  is  the  only  opposition  they  meet? 
Dwarfed  into  mere  revenue  reform  the  harmony  and 
beauty  of  free  trade  are  hidden;  its  moral  force  is  lost; 
its  power  to  remedy  social  evils  cannot  be  shown,  and  the 
injustice  and  meanness  of  protection  cannot  be  arraigned. 
'  The  '  international  law  of  God  '  becomes  a  mere  fiscal 
question  which  appeals  only  to  the  intellect  and  not  to  the 
heart,  to  the  pocket  and  not  to  the  conscience,  and  on  which 
it  is  impossible  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  that  is  alone 
capable  of  contending  with  powerful  interests. 

"  When  told  that  they  must  bewrare  of  moving  too 
quickly,  people  are  not  likely  to  move  at  all. 

"  Such  advocacy  is  not  of  the  sort  that  can  compel  dis- 
cussion, awaken  thought,  and  press  forward  a  great  cause 
against  powerful  opposition." 

Whatever  may  be  our  differences  of  viewpoint  concern- 
ing immediate  political  action  or  legislative  proposals 
moving  in  the  direction  of  the  Single  Tax,  it  would  seem 
that  in  the  field  of  propaganda,  it  is  time  to  consider  these 
words  of  wisdom  from  the  pen  of  the  great  philosopher. 

—PERCY  R.  WILLIAMS. 

From  Letters  Concerning 
the  Henry  George  Foundation 

and  Its  Plans 

Your  letter  announcing  the  organization  of  the  Henry 
George  Foundation  filled  my  heart  with  a  great  joy  and  I 
hasten  to  say  that  I  will  assist  its  success  in  any  way  in  my 
power.  During  my  trip  through  the  West  last  fall  I  found 
much  discouragement  over  the  absence  of  any  nation- 
wide movement.  This  spring  I  found  one  man  who  at 
one  time  had  made  a  will  leaving  all  his  property  to  Single 
Tax  work,  but  changed  conditions  had  led  him  to  make 
a  new  will.  I  feel  sure  that  if  we  could  get  a  strong  organ- 
ization there  would  be  some  who  would  be  sufficiently  in- 
terested to  make  similar  provision.  It  seems  as  though 
there  are  enough  of  us  that  if  we  could  all  get  together 
once,  and  stay  together,  we  could  accomplish  a  lot. 

— HON.  GEORGE  H.  DUNCAN,  E.  JAFFREY,  N.  H. 

I  believe  an  organization  of  the  character  mentioned  can 
do  a  great  deal  to  advance  the  Single  Tax  movement,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  accept  the  nomination  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Advisory  Commission.  I  am  sorry  that  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  be  with  you  at  the  Henry  George  Memorial 
Celebration  at  Philadelphia  on  account  of  previous  engage- 
ments. Best  regards  to  all  friends. 

— OTTO  CULLMAN,  Chicago. 
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I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation 
of  America  which,  I  understand,  has  now  been  formally 
incorporated,  and  also  the  whole  programme  described  in 
your  circular.  It's  my  "  dream  come  true,"  as  I  have 
carried  the  thought  of  some  institution  of  this  kind  in  my 
mind  for  some  years.  The  acquisition  of  the  George 
birthplace  is  especially  appropriate  as  the  first  step  in  the 
movement.  If  I  am  speaking  early  enough,  I  would  con- 
sider it  as  an  honor  and  privilege  to  have  my  name  enrolled 
as  the  first  charter  member. 

—MATTHEW  McNeiLL,  Pittsburgh. 

I  very  much  appreciate  the  high  honor  conferred  in  my 
election  as  a  Trustee  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation.  I 
am  delighted  to  hear  that  your  initial  activity  of  substan- 
tial character  is  purchasing  the  George  home.  This  looks 
to  me  like  what  we  could  call  in  this  business  a  '  knock- 
out': i.  e.,  something  that  is  spectacular,  and  it  should 
place  the  Foundation  on  a  very  firm  sub-foundation. 

—CHARLES  H.  INGERSOLL,  Newark,  N.  J. 

During  my  thirty-five  years'  advocacy  of  the  Single 
Tax,  no  incident  has  afforded  me  more  genuine  pleasure 
than  the  receipt  of  your  announcement  of  the  Henry  George 
Foundation  of  America.  It  is  the  realization  of  a  dream 
that  I  have  long  cherished. 

—JOHN  EMERY  McLEAN,  Fairhope,  Ala. 

I  deem  it  a  great  honor  to  be  invited  to  speak  at  the 
Memorial  Celebration  in  Philadelphia  and  wish  it  were 
possible  for  me  to  do  so.  My  duties,  however,  are  such 
that  I  cannot  be  away  at  that  time. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on  the  Campaign  Committee 
which  was  selected  by  Henry  George  to  promote  his  election 
to  the  Mayoralty  of  New  York.  The  night  before  his 
death,  after  the  speaking  tours  of  the  evening,  a  few  of  us 
met  with  him  at  the  Union  Square  Hotel  for  supper.  We 
separated  about  twelve  o'clock,  and  before  morning  he 
died.  Before  I  ever  met  him  I  was  convinced  of  the  truth) 
of  his  philosophy,  and  it  was  a  privilege  to  have  his  persona 
friendship. 

— LAWSON  PURDY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

I  have  just  received  your  gracious  letter  inviting  me  to 
attend  and  address  those  who  gather  to  celebrate  the 
Henry  George  Memorial  on  the  occasion  of  the  eighty- 
seventh  anniversary  of  his  birth.  I  greatly  regret  that  it 
is  not  possible  for  me  to  accept  the  invitation.  Profes- 
sional engagements  throughout  the  month  of  September 
are  already  so  burdensome  that  I  am  obliged  to  decline. 

Permit. me  to  express  satisfaction  that  this  event  is  to 
be  thus  celebrated.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  admiration  of 
George's  extraordinarily  brilliant  intellect,  his  mastery  of 
the  art  of  h'terary  expression  and  his  complete  and  obvious 
sincerity.  If  I  were  free  I  would,  by  no  means,  be  the  best 


qualified  person  to  make  such  an  address  as  you  have  in 
mind,  but  I  would  not  hesitate  to  undertake  it  in  the  hope 
that  I  could  point  out  afresh  those  great  truths  which  he 
rediscovered  both  in  the  realm  of  economics  and  of  morals. 
—NEWTON  D.  BAKER,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

You  are  quite  right  in  believing  that  I  had  a  profound 
admiration  for  Henry  George.  I  recall  to  this  day  the 
thrill  that  his  early  books  gave  me.  While  never  quite 
persuaded  that  the  remedy  he  offered  was  practical,  I  always 
felt  that  he  had  stimulated  interest  and  thought  along  lines 
which  must  bear  fruit  in  a  juster  scheme  of  taxation  and  his 
awakening  of  the  masses  of  men,  was  the  beginning  of 
better  things. 

I  am  glad  that  this  deserved  tribute  is  to  be  paid  to  his 
memory. 

—  JOSEPHUS  DANIELS,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Contributions  to  the 

Henry  George  Foundation 


T^HE  Henry  George  Foundation  launched  at  the  Phila- 
•*-  delphia  convention  a  campaign  to  raise  the  first 
$100,000  for  the  fund  which  is  ultimately  expected  to  reach 
the  million  dollar  goal.  The  first  appeal  met  with  a  very 
encouraging  response,  the  first  announcement  being  that 
of  a  subscription  of  $15,000,  payable  at  the  rate  of  $3,000 
per  annum  and  upon  the  condition  that  a  similar  amount 
is  subscribed  and  paid  into  the  treasury  from  other  sources 
each  year  during  the  five-year  period.  This  was  followed 
by  a  subscription  of  $3,500  toward  the  purchase  of  the 
Henry  George  birthplace  and  by  a  number  of  pledges 
ranging  from  one  thousand  to  one  hundred  dollars  each, 
the  grand  total  reaching  the  sum  of  $30,000. 

Among  those  subscribing  amounts  from  one  hundred  to 
one  thousand  dollars  to  the  Henry  George  Foundation  Fund 
were  George  E.  Evans,  Pittsburgh,  Charles  R.  Eckert, 
Beaver,  Pa.,  John  Mellor,  Pittsburgh,  Charles  W.  Brown, 
Pittsburgh,  Charles  H.  Ingersoll,  Newark,  N.  J.,  August 
Williges,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Harry  W.  Olney,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Dudley  Field  Malone,  New  York,  Mark  M.  Dinten- 
fass,  Palisade,  N.  J.,  Morris  Van  Veen,  Lawson  Purdy,  and 
Bolton  Hall,  New  York,  Paul  de  Moll,  Charles  F.  Shandrew, 
Henry  B.  Tawresey,  Dr.  S.  Solis  Cohen,  Joseph  H.  Amies, 
H.  C.  Lippincott,  Robert  D.  Towne,  and  Hon.  Eugene  C. 
Bonniwell,  Philadelphia,  George  J.  Shaffer,  Cornelius  D. 
Scully,  Bernard  B.  McGinnis,  Carl  D.  Smith,  Percy  R. 
Williams,  Thomas  C.  McMahon,  Ralph  E.  Smith,  William 
N.  McNair,  David  L.  Lawrence,  Joseph  F.  Guffey,  George 
W.  Wakefield,  Matthew  McNeil,  Francis  W.  Maguire,  and 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stewart,  Pittsburgh,  George  P.  Loomis, 
North  East,  Pa.,  E.  J.  Schleiter,  Freedom,  Pa.,  E.  Stillman 
Doubleday,  Miss  Jennie  A.  Rogers  and  Thomas  P.  Ryan, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Will  Atkinson,  Capon  Springs,  W.  Va., 
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Thomas  W.  Swan,  Philadelphia,  William  J.  Slawson,  New 
York,  John  F.  Thomas  and  P.  H.  Heverin,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  Frank  Stephens,  Arden,  Del.,  Mrs.  Frank  T.  Stirlith, 
Edgemoor,  Del.,  Charles  Corkhill,  Reading,  Pa.,  and  Ben- 
jamin J.  Salmon,  Melrose  Park,  111. 

DELEGATES   REGISTERED  AT  HENRY  GEORGE 

CONGRESS,  PHILADELPHIA,  BENJAMIN 

FRANKLIN  HOTEL,  SEPT.  2-4,  1926. 

Haines  D.  Albright,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
G.  H.  Atkinson,  New  York 
Henry  George  Atkinson,  Alpine,  N.  J. 
Mrs.  Henry  George  Atkinson,  Alpine,  N.  J. 
Will  Atkinson,  Capon  Springs,  W.  Va. 
Isabel  Atkinson,  New  York  City 
George  F.  Barton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Unia  Louise  Benson,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
George  Bigley,  Arden,  Del. 
William  J.  Bolton,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Dorothy  E.  Bolton,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Earl  A.  Brooks,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Rev.  Frank  A.  Browity  Philadelphia. 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Brown,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Benjamin  W.  Burger,  New  York  City. 
Mrs.  Terese  F.  Burger,  New  York  City. 

Corinne  Carpenter,  New  York  City 

Alfred  N.  Chandler,  Newark,  N.  J. 

C.  R.  Colburn,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Ruth  White  Colton,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Corkhill,  Reading,  Pa. 

Lillian  C.  Corkhill,  Reading,  Pa. 

Samuel  Danziger,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Mark  M.  Dintenfass,  Palisade,  N.  J. 
Thomas  J.  Donahoe,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
EbenStillmanDoubleday,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  EllaT.  Doubleday,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Charles  R.  Eckert,  Beaver,  Pa. 
James  B.  Ellery,  Erie,  Pa. 
George  E.  Evans,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Mrs.  George  E.  Evans,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Edmund  C.  Evans,  Ardmore,  Pa. 
Henry  S.  Ford,  Camden,  N.  J. 
George  W.  de  Forest,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

L.  W.  Garratt,  Wayne,  Pa. 
Alice  H.  Garrod,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Nora  E.  Garratt,  Wayne,  Pa. 
Florence  Garvin,  Arden,  Delaware 
Oscar  H.  Geiger,  New  York  City 
Geo.  Raymond  Geiger,  New  York  City. 
C.  LeBaron  Goeller,  Union,  New  York 
Mrs.  Julia  Goldzier,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 
John  Goldsmith,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Aaron  Hand,  Camden,  N.  J. 
George  Haug,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
George  H.  Hallett,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Gaston  Haxo,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 
Mrs.  Gaston  Haxo,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

Louis  Kempner,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy,  New  York  City. 
J.  H.  Hensen,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Henry  W.  Hetzel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Patrick  H.  Heverin,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Julian  P.  Hickok,  Melrose  Park,  Pa. 

Charles  H.  Ingersoll,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Mrs.  Rosa  Kiefer,  Takoma  Park,  Md. 

Hon.  John  J.  Lentz,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Herman  G.  Loew,  Newark,  N.  J. 
George  P.  Loomis,  North  East,  Pa. 
T.  P.  Lyon,  Fairhope,  Ala. 

Robert  C.  Macauley,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Francis  W.  Maguire,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Darwin  D.  Martin,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Wm.  E.  Martin,  Chicago,  111. 
H.  B.  Maurer,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Max  J.  May,  Boston,  Mass. 
Elfried  Meybohm,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 
Joseph  Dana  Miller,  New  York  City 
John  Lawrence  Monroe,  Palos  Park,  111. 
D.  E.  E.  Moore,  Arden,  Delaware 
Louis  Moren,  New  York  City 
W.  J.  Morphy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Oliver  W.  McKnight,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Charles  J.  Ogle,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Emerson  Des  Forges  Ogle,  Catonsville,  Md. 
Dorothy  Ogle,  Catonsville,  Md. 
Harry  W.  Olney,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Edward  Polak,  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Edward  Polak,  New  York  City 

Billy  Radcliffe,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
William  A.  Roberts,  Arden,  Delaware 
Jennie  A.  Rogers,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Anna  H.  Ross,  Arden,  Delaware 
Edwin  S.  Ross,  Arden,  Delaware 
Katherine  F.  Ross,  Arden,  Delaware 
Thomas  P.  Ryan,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
William  Ryan,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Benjamin  J.  Salmon,  Melrose  Park,  111. 
Charles  J.  Schoales,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Wm.  J.  Shaeffer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
George  J.  Shaffer,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Frank  Stephens,  Arden,  Delaware 
Ellen  G.  Stephens,  Arden,  Delaware 
Mrs.  Wallace  Stewart,  Ingram,  Pa. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Stirlith,  Cragmere,  Del. 
Frank  T.  Stirlith,  Edgemoor,  Del. 
Harold  Sudell,  Brookline,  Pa. 
Thos.  Wallace  Swan,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Henry  B.  Tawresey,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mrs.  Henry  B.  Tawresey,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
John  F.  Thomas,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Mrs.  John  F.  Thomas,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Alan  C.  Thompson,  Toronto,  Canada 
Robert  D.  Towne,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Robert  E.^Urell,  Mansfield,  Pa. 
Morris  Van  Veen,  New  York  City 
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Percy  R.  Williams,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
August  Willeges,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
Henry  George  Willeges,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
Joseph  R.  Wood,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Jean  G.  Worthington,  Arden,  Delaware 
W.  Worthington,  Jr.,  Arden,  Delaware 

Death  of  Haines  D.  Albright 

HPHE  sudden  death  of  Haines  D.  Albright,  of  Philadelphia, 
*-  followed  quickly  on  the  Henry  George  Congress,  to 
which  he  was  a  delegate.  The  evening  before  his  death 
he  was  apparently  in  good  spirits,  ate  a  hearty  dinner,  and 
was  contemplating  a  visit  to  some  Arden  affair.  He  leaves 
a  widow  and  one  daughter.  He  was  buried  in  the  little 
cemetery  attached  to  the  church  at  Arden  and  is  the  first 
one  to  be  buried  there. 

Henry  B.  Tawresey,  of  Philadelphia  writes  us: 
"  I  first  met  Albright  in  the  Single  Tax  campaign  in  Dela- 
ware in  the  Summer  of  1895.  I  had  the  merest  speaking 
acquaintance  with  him  until  the  following  summer,  when 
we  spent  about  four  weeks  in  jail  together  at  Dover.  There 
we  contracted  an  intimacy  which  continued  very  close  and 
uninterrupted  until  1911. 

"  When  I  first  met  him,  I  was  working  in  the  ship  yards 
here  as  a  ship  joiner  and  he  was  a  cigar  maker.  About 
1897  he  got  the  idea  of  studying  law  and  persuaded  me  to 
study  with  him.  Wre  went  four  years  to  the  evening  classes 
of  Temple  College  and  were  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  I  think 
1903. 

"  He  had  very  little  schooling  but  was  a  man  of  excep- 
tional mental  gifts.  When  we  started  to  study  for  the 
preliminary  examination  for  registration  as  students  of 
law,  he  had  never  studied  algebra,  which  was  one  of  the 
subjects  in  which  we  were  to  be  examined,  but  at  that  time 
he  had  read  Spencer's  Synthetic  Philosophy,  Draper's 
History  of  Civilization  in  Europe  and  many  books  of  like 
character — not  only  had  he  read  them  but  he  had  assimilated 
what  was  good  in  them  and  made  it  his  own.  He  was 
really  a  man  of  education,  but  of  very  meager  schooling." 

FOR  want  of  space  a  number  of  notable  newspaper 
comments  and  editorials  on  the  Henry  George  Congress 
from  the  Philadelphia  newspapers  are  omitted  from  this 
irsue.  They  will  be  printed  in  our  next.  The  address  of 
Geo.  H.  Hallett,  Jr.,  on  Proportional  Representation  and 
Single  Tax,  will  also  appear  in  our  next. 

OF  course,  there  is  a  deeper  principle  even  than  that, 
the  principle  that  taxation  should  merely  be  payment 
to  the  Government  for  services  rendered  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  individual.  This  is  the  north  star  and  ever- 
fixed  pole  of  any  rational  system  of  taxation.  The  only 
trouble  with  it  is  that  you  cannot  follow  it  very  far  until 
you  come  to  the  Single  Tax. — DR.  FRANK  CRANE,  in'a  syn- 
dicated article  in  May,  1923. 


George  Bernard  Shaw  States 

The  Case  for  Socialism 

(From  N.  Y.  Times  September  12) 

OCIALISM,  reduced  to  its  simplest  legal  and  practical 
expression,  means  the  complete  discarding  of  the  in- 
stitution of  private  property  by  transforming  it  into  public 
property,  and  the  division  of  the  resultant  public  income 
equally  and  indiscriminately  among  the  entire  population. 
Thus  it  reverses  the  policy  of  capitalism,  which  means  es- 
tablishing private  or  "real"  property  to  the  utmost  physi- 
cally possible  extent,  and  then  leaving  distribution  of  in- 
come to  take  care  of  itself. 

The  change  involves  a  complete  moral  volte-face.  In 
socialism  private  property  is  anathema,  and  equal  distribu- 
tion of  income  the  first  consideration.  In  capitalism  private 
property  is  cardinal,  and  distribution  left  to  ensue  from  the 
play  of  free  contract  and  selfish  interest  on  that  basis,  no 
matter  what  anomalies  it  may  present. 

Socialism  never  arises  in  the  earlier  phases  of  capitalism, 
as,  for  instance,  among  the  pioneers  of  civilization  in  a 
country  where  there  is  plenty  of  land  available  for  private 
appropriation  by  the  last  comer.  The  distribution  which 
results  under  such  circumstances  presents  no  wider  depar- 
tures from  a  rough  equality  than  those  made  morally  plau- 
sible by  their  association  with  exceptional  energy  and  ability 
at  the  one  extreme,  and  with  obvious  defects  of  mind  and 
character  or  accidental  hard  luck  at  the  other.  This  phase, 
however,  does  not  last  long  under  modern  conditions. 

RISE  OF  LANDED  CLASS 

All  the  more  favorable  sites  are  soon  privately  appro- 
priated ;  and  the  later  comers  (provided  by  immigration  or 
the  natural  growth  of  the  population,)  finding  no  eligible 
land  to  appropriate,  are  obliged  to  live  by  hiring  it  at  a 
rent  from  its  owners,  transforming  the  latter  into  a  renter 
class  enjoying  unearned  incomes,  which  increase  continually 
with  the  growth  of  the  population  until  the  landed  class 
becomes  a  money-lending  or  capitalist  class  also,  capital 
being  the  name  given  to  spare  money. 

The  resource  of  hiring  land  and  spare  money  is  open  to 
those  only  who  are  sufficiently  educated  to  keep  accounts 
and  manage  businesses,  most  of  whom  spring  from  the 
proprietary  class  as  younger  sons.  The  rest  have  to  live  by 
being  hired  as  laborers  and  artisans  at  weekly  or  daily  wages; 
so  that  a  rough  division  of  society  into  an  upper  or  proprie- 
tary class,  a  middle  or  employing  and  managing  class  and 
a  wage  proletariat  is  produced.  In  this  division  the  proprie- 
tary class  is  purely  parasitic,  consuming  without  producing. 

As  the  inexorable  operation  of  the  economic  law  of  rent 
makes  this  class  richer  and  richer  as  the  population  increases 
its  demand  for  domestic  servants  and  for  luxuries  of  all 
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kinds,  creates  parasitic  enterprise  and  employment  for  the 
middle  class  and  the  proletariat,  not  only  withdrawing 
masses  of  them  from  productive  industry  but  also  fortifying 
itself  politically  by  a  great  body  of  workers  and  employers 
who  vote  with  the  owners  because  they  are  as  dependent 
on  the  owners'  unearned  incomes  as  the  owners  themselves. 

The  Celebration 

at  the  Birthplace 

r  I  ""HAT  rain  and  even  a  heavy  downpour,  cannot  quench 
*-  the  zeal  of  some  of  Henry  George's  followers  was 
shown  in  the  little  meeting  at  the  philosopher's  birthplace 
on  the  afternoon  of  Sept.  1.  A  score  of  Single  Taxers  had 
left  the  Hotel  for  413  South  Tenth  Street  when  the  rain 
was  only  a  light  one;  a  few  minutes  later  the  downpour 
was  hard  enough  to  cause  the  other  members  of  the  Con- 
ference to  change  their  plans  and  to  have  the  Birthday 
Celebration  at  the  Hotel.  Meanwhile  the  dauntless  ones, 
marooned  in  the  narrow  alley  alongside  of  413  and  vainly 
waiting  for  the  rain  to  cease,  held  perhaps  the  most  unique 
Single  Tax  meeting  in  history.  Although  they  found 
barely  standing  room  there,  and  although  the  speakers 
literally  talked  into  each  others'  faces,  real  oratory  and 
eloquence  was  not  lacking  in  commemorating  this  most 
important  birthday.  About  twenty  were  present. 

H.  W.  H. 

Henry  George  Collection  in 
the  New  York  Public  Library 

PHE  July  number  of  the  New  York  Public  Library 
*•  Bulletin  contains  over  20  pages  and  the  August 
number  over  30  pages  devoted  to  the  wonderful  collection 
of  material  and  books  in  many  languages  devoted  to  Henry 
George.  Some  of  these  have  been  previously  noted  in 
these  pages  and  it  is  an  imposing  collection,  including 
manuscripts,  books  and  periodicals.  It  is  perhaps  signi- 
ficant that  the  librarian  should  have  thought  it  worth  while 
to  occupy  such  a  large  part  of  the  Bulletin  with  this  im- 
posing bibliography.  It  is  prepared  by  Rollin  Alger 
Sawyer,  Chief  of  the  Economics  Division. 

The  Hope  of  Political  Economy 

TDOLITICAL  Economy  has  been  called  the  dismal  science, 
-•-  and  as  currently  taught,  is  hopeless  and  despairing. 
But  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  solely  because  she  has  been 
degraded  and  shackled;  her  truth  dislocated;  her  harmonies 
ignored;  the  word  she  would  utter  gagged  in  her  mouth, 
and  her  protest  against  wrong  turned  into  an  indorsement 
of  injustice.  Freed,  as  I  have  tried  to  free  her — in  her  own 
proper  symmetry,  Political  Economy  is  radiant  with  hope. 
--Henry  George  in  "Progress  and  Poverty." 


A  woman  recently  sold  a  piece  of  real  estate  in  Los 
Angeles  for  $900,000.  Some  years  ago  she  bought  this 
same  piece  of  real  estate  for  $3,500.  That  is  consider- 
able profit,  and  the  question  arises:  Who  paid  it?  Where 
did  all  this  money  come  from,  which  represents  the  dif- 
ference between  $900,000  and  $3,500? 

Chicago  Herald  Examiner  editorial. 


Self  Education 


r  I  AHE  Henry  George  Foundation  of  America  announced 
•*-  the  other  day  that  it  had  purchased  as  a  headquarters 
for  its  organization  the  original  home  of  the  political  philo- 
sopher in  Philadelphia. 

To  a  considerable  group  in  America  the  birthplace  of 
Henry  George  will  be  a  shrine,  as  his  teaching  is  an  oracle. 
But  his  life  was  not  lived  for  them  alone.  To  millions 
who  have  no  sympathy  for  his  championship  of  a  new  econo- 
mic Utopia,  he  has  left  a  lesson  of  lasting  value. 

Henry  George  never  had  more  than  a  tempting,  fleeting 
glimpse  into  the  rich  fields  of  education.  The  son  of  a  poor 
man,  he  was  forced  to  leave  school  at  an  early  age,  yet  he 
is  remembered  today  as  one  of  America's  foremost  scholars, 
especially  in  literary  and  scientific  fields.  He  was  endowed 
with  a  love  of  reading,  and  he  refused  to  concede  to  his 
more  favored  friends  any  advantage  in  their  opportunities 
for  extended  formal  education.  Henry  George  set  out  to 
educate  himself,  and  he  became  a  learned  man. 

The  example  of  his  career  may  be  worth  noting  not  only 
by  those  who  are  denied  a  college  education,  but  by  those 
who  believe  they  can  go  farther  and  faster  by  voluntarily 
relinquishing  their  chance.  So  long  as  books  are  made 
there  is  no  need  for  any  man  or  woman  to  remain  a  drone. 

— Cleveland  Times 

Reviving  the  Memory 

of  Henry  George 

(From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer) 

THERE  should  be  considerable  interest  in  the  Henry 
George  Congress  and  Memorial  Celebration  nowin  prog- 
ress in  this  city  and  attended  by  delegates  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  It  is  the  first  event  of  the  kind  and  is  intended 
to  be  an  annual  affair.  Henry  George  was  a  native  of  this 
city,  and  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  commemoration  includes 
exercises  at  his  birthplace  on  South  Tenth  street.  At  the 
present  time  the  tax  theory  of  the  economist  does  not  have 
much  more  than  an  academic  interest  except  to  small  groups 
who  feel  that  it  is  the  one  solution  of  a  question  which  vexes 
the  world. 

1 1  is  forty  years  since  George  made  his  memorable  campaign 
for  Mayor  of  New  York  City  and  caused  a  flurry  that  was 
exciting  while  it  lasted.  It  was  his  advocacy  of  the  Single 
Tax — a  tax  on  land  alone—  that  brought  him  into  the  political 
limelight  and  for  a  while  promised  to  give  him  the  kind  of 
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lopularity  which  was  later  enjoyed  by  William  Jennings 
iryan  along  other  lines.  It  was  in  his  "Progress  and 
Vverty"  that  he  first  developed  his  plan  of  land  taxation, 
n  his  book  he  also  advanced  the  proposition  that  the 
yages  of  labor  are  paid  out  of  the  value  the  laborer  creates 
ind  not  from  the  funds  of  capital.  As  a  theory  it  was  cap- 
ivating,  but  even  at  present  it  is  not  clearly  understood  by 
ill  and  is  sure  to  be  always  a  subject  of  controversy.  But 

icorge  was  undoubtedly  sincere,  and  as  he  had  an  attractive 
>ersonality  and  wrote  and  lectured  constantly  he  gained 
nany  followers. 

This  book  was  first  widely  noticed  in  England  and  later 
t  was  much  read  in  this  country.  In  1886  when  the  author 
vas  nominated  for  Mayor  of  New  York  he  received  67,000 
•otes.  In  1897  he  was  again  nominated  for  this  office,  but 
lied,  before  election  day.  With  his  passing,  interest  in  the 
ubfect  waned,  and  for  years  little  has  been  heard  about  it 
accept  among  organizations  whose  members  still  believe 
:hat  it  is  a  cure-all  for  the  ills  of  life. 

What  Three  Great  Americans 
Said  About  the  Land  Question 

'  IHHESE  quotations  are  being  painted  on  the  walls  of 
•••       the  Henry  George  Foundation  at  the  Sesqui  Cen- 
tennial grounds  at  Philadelphia: 
The  earth  belongs  in  usufruct  to  the  living. 

—THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

All  men  have  equal  and  unalienable  rights  to  the  use  of 
the  earth.  Must  we  consent  that  some  shall  monopolize 
what  is  the  common  heritage  of  all? 

—HENRY  GEORGE 

The  land,  the  earth  God  gave  to  man  for  his  home,  sus- 
tenance and  support,  should  never  be  the  possession  of  any 
man,  corporation,  society,  or  unfriendly  government,  any 
more  than  the  air  or  water,  if  as  much. 

—ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Commonwealth  Land 

Party  Tickets  in  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Illinois  and  Michigan 

JAMES   A.   ROBINSON,   Organizer  of   the   Common- 
wealth Land  Party,  is  stirring  great  enthusiasm  in 
the  states  he  has  visited.     In  Missouri  a  ticket  is  now  in 
the  field  with  Charles  A.  Green,  of  Hannibal,  as  the  candi- 
date for  U.  S.  Senator. 

Mr.  Green  in  accepting  the  nomination  says:  "It  was 
with  the  keenest  feelings  of  delight  that  I  received  the  prof- 
fer of  the  nomination.  I  believe  that  you  might  easily 
have  chosen  an  abler  man  on  whom  to  confer  this  honor, 
but  I  doubt  the  possibility  of  choosing  one  who  is  more 
optimistic. 


"  There  never  was  a  more  auspicious  time  than  the  pres- 
ent in  the  history  of  the  movement.  If  we  do  not  make 
a  good  showing  it  will  be  due  to  our  own  lack  of  action  and 
enthusiasm. 

"  A  phenomenon  in  the  political  life  of  America  is  caus- 
ing considerable  anxiety  among  the  leaders  of  the  old 
parties,  viz.,  the  constant  increase  in  the  number  of  persons 
who  refrain  from  voting,  which  is  full  of  significance  for  us. 
I  have  from  time  to  time  taken  issue  with  the  press  on  the 
cause  of  the  falling  off  of  the  vote,  for  every  reason  but 
the  true  one  has  been  given  to  explain  this  seeming 
lethargy. 

"  The  real  reason  in  my  opinion  is  that  people  are  becom- 
ing too  intelligent  to  take  part  in  contests  between  Tweedle 
Dee  and  Tweedle  Dum.  The  old  parties  have  nothing  to 
offer  an  intelligent  man  or  woman  to  induce  them  to  vote. 
The  Commonwealth  Land  Party  is  the  only  party  that  has 
an  issue.  This  gives  us  tremendous  advantage  in  this 
contest.  Another  condition  that  should  work  to  our  ad- 
vantage is  the  hopeless  maze  of  taxation  into  which  the  old 
parties  have  led  us. 

"  Let  us  make  special  efforts  to  reach  the  non-voters. 
These  are  numerous  enough  to  carry  the  election  in  Mis- 
souri. Truly,  the  harvest  is  great,  but  let  it  not  be  said 
to  our  shame  that  the  laborers  are  few." 

In  Iowa  the  Commonwealth  Land  Party  is  on  the  ballot 
with  a  full  state  ticket.  Here  we  go  on  by  reason  of  being 
a  national  party  in  two  presidential  years,  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Attorney  General  agreeing  that  we  are 
entitled  to  a  place  on  the  ballot  merely  by  the  filing  of  an 
affidavit  without  any  signatures  to  petitions.  The  ticket 
in  Iowa  is  as  follows:  For  Governor,  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Kelly, 
of  Marathon.  For  Lieutenant-Governor,  George  C.  Clay. 
For  Secretary  of  State,  Merle  E.  Ingham.  For  Attorney 
General,  John  Hummell.  For  Auditor  of  State,  Alfred 
Phelps,  of  Des  Moines,  and  for  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Andrew  Engle,  of  Newton.  In  addition  to  these  candi- 
dates, L.  E.  Eickelberg,  of  Waterloo,  has  accepted  the 
nomination  for  U.  S.  Senator. 

Mr.  Eickelberg  was  the  unsuccessful  candidate  for  U.  S. 
Senator  on  the  Republican  ticket  this  summer  and  has  a 
notable  personal  following  in  the  state.  His  espousal  of 
the  new  party's  platform  comes  near  being  a  public  sensa- 
tion throughout  the  state.  He  is  sincere  and  enthusi- 
astic, and  has  circulated  the  Platform  widely.  He  will 
tour  the  state  at  his  own  expense  and  mail  copies  of  the 
Platform  to  all  available  lists.  He  will  challenge  Senator 
Brookhart  to  a  public  debate.  He  is  a  successful  hard- 
ware merchant  and  filled  with  great  zeal  for  the  common 
people.  He  will  attend  the  next  National  convention  of 
the  party  and  may  prove  a  valuable  acquisition. 

Iowa  is  93  per  cent  agricultural.  Ninety-five  thousand 
are  tenants  and  there  are  ninety-one  thousand  owners, 
70  per  cent  of  whom  are  heavily  mortgaged.  Less  than 
2500  farms  are  adjacent  to  improved  roads  of  any  kind. 
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Frederick  H.  Ruckler,  State  Chairman  of  the  Common- 
wealth Land  party,  and  candidate  for  State  Treasurer, 
drove  Organizer  Robinson  through  Jasper  County  to  meet 
the  farmers  and  their  wives.  They  visited  farmer  after 
farmer  who  listened  attentively.  Many  consented  to  join 
the  new  party  and  act  as  State  Committeemen,  thus 
exploding  the  fiction  that  farmers  are  difficult  to  reach 
with  our  message. 

Dr.  Kelly  is  jubilant  over  the  many  pledges  received 
since  the  announcement  of  his  candidacy.  State  wide 
publicity  has  resulted  trom  the  filing  of  the  certificate  of 
nominations.  Every  newspaper  in  the  state  carried  the 
story  of  the  advent  of  Henry  George  men  in  the  campaign. 
Many  of  the  papers  gave  extracts  from  the  Platform. 
Many  carried  front  page  stories  with  big  headlines  and 
subheads.  August  Willeges,  of  Sious  City,  not  an  enrolled 
member  of  the  party,  but  always  willing  to  extend  his  help 
to  any  method  to  get  the  message  before  the  people,  wrote 
Organizer  Robinson:  "  I  wish  you  the  greatest  success  in 
your  battle  in  Iowa." 

Pressure  was  brought  to  bear  by  Republican  leaders  upon 
Commonwealth  Land  party  candidates  to  withdraw.  In 
one  case  these  efforts  were  successful,  Julia  Moffit  Kating, 
candidate  for  Lieutenant  Governor,  withdrew  after  having 
accepted,  but  George  Clay,  of  Des  Moines,  was  promptly 
substituted.  And  this  resulted  in  another  blast  of  publicity 
for  the  new  party. 

Organizer  Robinson  addressed  the  Iowa  State  Fair. 
He  held  the  floor  for  about  forty  minutes  and  a  lively  time 
ensued.  Chas.  W.  Pugsley,  president  of  the  South  Dakota 
Agricultural  College,  had  made  an  ingenious  plea  for  a 
farm  subsidy,  and  Mr.  Robinson  scored  Mr.  Pugsley  as  an 
enemy  of  the  real  dirt  farmer  and  characterized  him  as  a 
"  rent  eater,"  which  phrase  caught  the  crowd.  He  then 
read  the  Platform  of  the  Commonwealth  Land  party  with- 
out interruption.  The  landlords  had  zealous  defenders, 
who  cited  the  failure  of  Single  Tax  in  Canada  and  else- 
where, and  made  the  usual  predictions  of  disaster.  Even 
the  proverbial  poor  widow  was  put  through  the  paces  and 
the  charge  was  made  that  Mr.  Robinson  was  being  backed 
by  the  "  Fels  Fund." 

Robinson  then  described  the  manner  of  living  of  the 
absentee  landlords  of  Iowa  in  Los  Angeles,  how  they  were 
investing  rent  checks  received  from  the  Iowa  farmers  in 
further  land  speculation  in  California.  An  ominous  mur- 
mur greeted  this  announcement.  Three  times  Mr.  Robin- 
son offered  to  close,  but  he  now  had  the  audience,  and 
when  he  stated  that  the  Commonwealth  Land  party  would 
be  on  the  ticket,  he  was  greeted  with  cries  of,  "  What's 
the  emblem?  "  Not  only  did  the  original  crowd  remain, 
but  the  number  was  greatly  augmented  at  the  close  and  the 
big  tent  had  about  six  hundred  present.  Organizer  Robin- 
son is  confident  that  if  we  had  a  few  good  speakers  to  tour 
the  state  the  result  would  be  more  than  gratifying  and 
might  astonish  the  old  parties. 


From  Iowa  Mr.  Robinson  moved  to  Illinois.  In  Chicago 
he  addressed  a  big  meeting  in  Washington  Park,  and 
announced  that  the  C.  L.  P.  would  have  a  full  statl 
ticket  in  the  field.  He  read  the  Platform  which  was  greeted 
with  deep  interest  and  frequent  applause.  Perley  P* 
Christensen,  candidate  for  Governor  on  the  Progressive 
ticket,  spoke  on  the  same  day. 

Following  are  the  nominations  in  Illinois:  For  United 
States  Senator,  Morris  Lychenheim  ;  For  State  Treasurer; 
Alexander  Pernod  ;  For  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, William  D.  Tate;  For  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Courl^ 
Carl  G.  Williams;  For  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
George  Chandler  Madison,  Jennie  L.  Madison  and  Ernest 
N.  Brancher;  and  for  Members  of  Congress  at  Large, 
Mary  N.  Connor  and  Andrew  A.  Gour. 

Organizer  Robinson  is  now  in  Michigan.  Dr.  Alexander 
S.  Diack,  of  Detroit  will  run  for  Governor,  and  a  full  state 
ticket  will  be  placed  in  nomination. 

Death  of  Miss  Carrie  George 

/"\N  Saturday,  Sept.  llth,  there  passed  away  at  Holly. 
^•^  wood,  Los  Angeles,  California,  the  last  remaining 
member  of  the  family  of  which  Henry  George  was  the 
eldest  son. 

A  telegram  from  Alice  George,  the  niece  with  whom  she 
had  resided,  to  her  sister  Mrs.  Carrie  Lockwood,  of  Larch- 
mont,  N.  Y.,  read  "Aunt  Carrie  died  painlessly  to-day." 

While  exact  record  of  her  birth  is  not  at  hand,  as  it  is  known 
that  she  was  older  than  her  brother  Henry  who  was  borri 
Sept.  2,  1839,  and  was  consequently  about  90  years  of  age, 

The  Editor  States  His  Position 


I^HE  report  of  the  Third  International  Single  Tax  Confer- 
-••  ence,  at  Copenhagen,  which  was  published  in  the  last 
issue  of  LAND  AXD  FREEDOM,  referred  to  some  differences  of 
opinion  over  the  wording  of  the  resolutions  finally  adopted, 
and  which  also  appeared  in  that  issue;  and  to  the  close  votes 
over  the  method  of  appointment  of  the  proposed  interna- 
tional committee.  Mr.  Chester  C.  Platt,  who  wrote  the 
report  especially  for  this  paper,  is  an  experienced  newspaper 
man  as  well  as  a  long-time  Single  Taxer,  and  we  are  sure 
our  readers  appreciated  the  skill  in  reporting  and  conden- 
sation whereby  he  gave  us  such  an  excellent  summary  of 
that  interesting  meeting,  which  must  result  in  ultimate 
benefit  to  the  cause  which  all  of  those  in  attendance  have 
at  heart. 

Some  of  our  friends  whose  proposals  failed  to  receive  the 
approval  of  the  majority  of  those  in  attendance  desire  to 
present  their  viewpoint  to  a  wider  audience,  and  we  there- 
fore give  space  to  a  statement  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Graham 
Peace,  of  the  English  Commonwealth  Land  Party. 

In  regard  to  the  proposed  International  Committee,  it 
now  seems  that  one  committee  representing  more  especially 
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ilic  viewpoint  as  to  practical  action  of  the  English  group 
associated  with  the  United  Committee  for  the  Taxation  of 
Land  Values,  will  be  appointed  by  that  group:  and  that 
another  International  Committee  will  be  formed  by  the 
Commonwealth  Land  Party  of  England  and  their  friends 
in  Denmark  and  elsewhere. 

So  long  as  there  are  the  present  divergent  views  in  regard 
to  the  best  method  of  presenting  the  gospel  of  Henry 
George  to  the  unconverted  public,  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
formation  of  two  distinct  international  committees  is  a 
wise  move,  and  perhaps  an  inevitable  one.  Better  for  each 
group  to  present  its  own  views  to  the  public  in  its  own  way, 
than  to  waste  time  and  energy  in  attempted  compromises 
which  would  probably  result  in  little  or  no  action  of  any 
kind.  Men  are  of  many  minds,  and  different  methods  of 
presentation  all  have  their  uses. 

With  the  friendly  rivalry  that  will  come  from  each  side 
seeking  to  do  its  best,  there  is  a  double  opportunity  of  reach- 
ing the  multitudes  who  are  still  uninformed  of  any  aspect 
of  our  philosophy.  And  nothing  will  please  the  editor  of 
LAND  AND  FREEDOM  more  than  to  have  so  much  real  news 
from  all  sides  and  both  sides  that  the  paper  will  have  to 
be  enlarged.  —  Editor  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

Land  Values  Taxation 

Land  Restoration 

ENGLISH  COMMONWEALTH  LAND  PARTY 
STATEMENT 


r^HE  one  thing  certain  about  the  Third  International 
•*•  Conference  to  promote  Taxation  of  Land  Values  and 
Free  Trade,  held  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  July  20-26th, 
1926,  is  that  it  was  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word  a  "Confer- 
ence." Those  in  control,  The  United  Committee  for  T.L.V., 
London,  saw  to  it  that  no  opportunity  for  an  exchange  of 
opinion,  or  for  any  discussion,  was  permitted.  It  was  clear 
from  the  start  the  intention  was  to  secure,  if  possible,  that 
no  word  of  criticism  of  the  terminology  and  method  to  which 
land-taxers  are  wedded  should  be  heard;  and  this  notwith- 
standing certain  prominent  taxers  have  declared  that  "tax- 
ation of  land  values  is  the  wrong  name  for  the  right  thing"  ! 
As  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  "Conference,"  that  held  at 
Oxford,  England,  in  August  1923,  members  of  the  Common- 
wealth Land  Party  attended  under  the  impression  that 
they,  as  Georgists  whose  only  crime,  if  crime  it  be,  is  that 
they  are  making  public  opinion  for  the  immedate  applica- 
tion in  full  of  the  principle  for  which  Henry  George  gave 
his  life,  would  be  welcomed  as  co-workers,  who,  while  differ- 
ing as  to  method,  seek  the  same  end  —  viz.,  the  economic 
emancipation  of  all  men  the  world  over.  We  had  hoped 
to  see  an  agreement  upon  a  formula  that  would  have  united 
Georgists  everywhere,  and  led  to  their  fighting  the  common 
enemy  instead  of  fighting  each  other.  To  this  end  we  had 
submitted  a  Declaration  of  Principles,  which  we  were 
assured  would  go  before  the  Conference.  This  assurance 


-•  in  writing  from  the  !'  ommittee,  and  with  it  an 

invitation  to  the  present  writer  to  speak  at  the  opening 
session.  That  the  Danes  were  sincere  in  this  matter  is  not 
to  be  doubted;  but  they  were  overruled  by  the  United 
Committee,  whose  object  is  the  promotion  of  taxation  of 
land  values;  the  advocacy  of  a  political  expedient — not  the 
assertion  of  a  moral  principle. 

The  difference  between  the  two  points  of  view  is  funda- 
mental. On  the  one  hand  the  Commonwealth  Land  Party 
everywhere  seek  to  assert  the  equal  right  to  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  and  with  them  are  the  Danish 
League  of  Justice  (Retsforbundet.)  They  demand  the  im- 
mediate restoration  of  the  land,  and  without  any  payment 
whatever.  The  method  being  the  collection  in  full  of  all 
the  rent  of  all  the  land  right  now.  In  opposition  to  this 
forthright  demand  for  economic  freedom  the  land-taxers 
advocate  the  partial,  step  by  step  method  of  taxation,  a 
method  with  which  Liberals,  Tories  and  Laborites  in 
English  politics  can  agree,  since  it  leaves  to  them  power 
so  to  control  the  application  in  practice  as  to  prevent  any 
taxation  being  imposed.  Again,  the  taxation  of  land  values 
in  practice  now  is  being  denounced  as  a  failure  by  many 
prominent  and  sincere  advocates  of  that  policy  who,  after 
more  than  30  years  experience  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
have  been  convinced  against  their  will.  With  both  logic  and 
experience  against  them,  the  land-taxers  persist  in  opposing 
all  suggested  change  in  method,  being  enslaved  to  an  out- 
of-date  and  incorrect  terminology. 

So  fearful  were  the  taxers  lest  a  straight  vote  on  the 
question  should  leave  them  in  a  hopeless  minority  that  an 
attempt  was  made  to  secure  a  pledge.  One  excited  official 
of  the  United  Committee,  flourishing  a  form  in  his  hand, 
roundly  asserted  that  those  who  ventured  to  differ  had  "no 
right  to  be  present  for  every  member  of  the  Conference  has 
signed  this  pledge  to  support  the  taxation  of  land  values." 
The  gentleman  was  mistaken.  No  pledge  was  asked  of  the 
C.  L.  P.  members,  nor  would  they  have  consented  to  be 
bound.  They  went  as  free  and  unfettered  members  of  a 
conference  having  on  its  badge  the  word  "Liberty!"  But  it 
was  not  long  before  they  learned  that  "Liberty"  was  only 
for  the  badge. 

As  a  concession  to  the  protest  of  the  American  and  British 
C.  L.  P.  members  at  Oxford,  a  Resolutions  Committee  was 
appointed  this  time,  but  the  value  of  the  concession  was 
discounted  by  the  fact  of  the  Committee  being  nominated 
by  the  President,  not  elected  from  and  by  the  Conference. 
Later  it  was  discovered  quite  by  accident  that  some  addition 
to  the  committee  had  been  made  without  mention  to  the 
Conference;  the  chairman  having  unguardedly  stated  the 
figures  of  a  certain  vote. 

The  Resolutions  Comrrtittee  rejected  the  Declaration  of 
Principles,  and  refused  to  allow  it  to  come  before  the 
members  for  discussion.  This  caused  them  to  abandon  the 
Oxford  Declaration,  which  the  U.  C.  had  thought  to  get 
re-affirmed,  and  so  a  fresh  resolution  had  to  be  found. 
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This  was  drawn  up  hurriedly  just  before  the  close  of  the 
proceedings,  and  submitted  to  a  gathering  the  members  of 
which  had  no  copy  in  their  possession,  and  consequently, 
could  not  possibly  know  what  they  were  being  asked  to 
commit  themselves  to.  Something  was  declared  carried, 
but  until  the  official  report  appears  it  will  not  be  known 
what  it  was.  Readers  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  will  be  able 
to  judge  of  the  value  of  any  "Declaration"  made  in  such 
circumstances.  Similarly,  they  will  be  able  to  appreciate 
the  true  position  in  regard  to  a  resolution  to  form  an  Inter- 
national Committee  for  Taxation  of  Land  Values  which 
was  passed  just  as  blindly.  Afew  copieswere  in  typed  manu- 
script for  the  use  of  the  platform;  no  one  else  being  sup- 
plied. As  these  documents  may  yet  be  published  to  the 
world  and  action  sought  to  be  taken  upon  them,  we  think 
it  only  right  that  the  actual  facts  should  be  recorded.  At 
best  they  have  the  support  of  a  minority  of  a  Conference 
which  did  not  confer,  and  only  voted  in  confusion,  and 
without  clear  information  upon  which  to  form  an  opinion. 
A  number  of  interesting  papers  were  read, but  no  discus- 
sion took  place  upon  them.  A  certain  liveliness  arose  on  a 
motion  to  adopt  the  concluding  paragraph  of  one  of  the 
papers  as  a  resolution  of  the  Conference.  An  amendment 
to  substitute  the  words  "Collection  of  the  annual  value 
of  land"  for  the  words  in  the  original:  "taxation  of  land 
values,"  was  moved,  and  gave  rise  to  an  excited  debate, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  a  vote  was  taken.  The  amend- 
ment was  lost,  19  voting  for  and  some  40  odd  against.  En- 
couraged by  this  success  the  dictators  became  more  confi- 
dent, and  more  intolerant.  Having  prevented  the  chair- 
man from  calling  upon  the  present  writer  to  speak  at  the 
opening  session,  a  flagrant  attempt  at  "suppression"- 
their  own  word — was  made  when,  later,  his  name  was  upon 
the  printed  programme  of  the  day  for  an  address  upon ' '  Land- 
holding  in  England."  He  was  second  on  the  list;  and  was  to 
be  followed  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  United  Com- 
mittee. This  gentleman,  who  was  really  responsible  for  the 
treatment  meted  out  to  the  critics  of  the  taxation  method, 
did  not  wait  to  be  called  by  the  chair,  but  jumped  to  the 
desk  the  moment  the  first  speaker  had  concluded,  and  com- 
menced his  talk  on  "Land  Values  Taxation  in  Practice." 
It  was  much  upon  the  lines  of  his  paper  at  Oxford,  where 
he  was  promptly  corrected  by  delegates  from  the  United 
States  in  possession  of  the  facts.  He  is  concerned  to  pro- 
mote the  T.  L.  V.  and  in  his  zeal  omits  to  mention  the 
growing  evidence  of  the  failure  of  that  method  now  accumu- 
lating on  all  hands. 

In  his  eagerness  he  overreached  himself  for,  by  rushing 
in  before  ourselves  he  provided  us  with  an  opportunity  of 
correcting  him,  and  supplying  information  on  the  other  side 
of  the  questions.  Thanks  to  the  intervention  of  Danish 
friends,  the  chairman  had  his  attention  directed  to  the 
programme,  and  we  were  called  upon  in  spite  of  the  de- 
termined effort  of  those  concerned  to  shut  us  out.  The  action 
was  noted  and  had  its  effect  upon  fair-minded  members 


who  were  there  to  seek  truth  rather  than  bolster  up  some 
pre-conceived  notion. 

So  bitter  was  the  feeling  against  the  C.  L.  P.  that  the 
official  in  question  did  not  hesitate  to  charge  that  we 
"had  only  come  there  to  cause  trouble."  A  childish  and 
petulant  accusation,  the  absurdity  of  which  would  be  ap- 
parent to  all  the  Conference,  for,  had  it  been  true,  the 
"trouble"  easily  would  have  arisen  much  earlier  in  the 
proceedings.  To  criticise,  he  would  appear  to  think,  is 
evidence  of  a  desire  to  cause  trouble.  With  this,  we  can 
quite  imagine  the  Moscow  triumvirate  and  their  fellow- 
Socialist  Dictator,  Mussolini,  would  be  in  complete  agree- 
ment. But,  after  all,  principles  are  more  than  persons, 
and  the  great  truth  that  Henry  George  served  so  well  will 
triumph  in  spite  of  the  mistakes  and  even  the  opposition 
of  some  of  his  followers. 

The  next  exciting  incident  occurred  in  the  final  session. 
Here  the  issue  was  virtually  the  same — "collection  of  rent" 
versus  "taxation."  An  amendment  was  proposed  but  was 
ruled  out  by  the  chair,  who  suggested  that  an  appeal  from 
this  ruling  could  be  taken.  This  was  done  and  the  Confer- 
ence decided  by  a  very  close  vote,  indeed,  to  sustain  the 
ruling  and  so  no  discussion  took  place.  Then  followed  a 
division  on  the  question  of  deleting  certain  clauses  from 
the  Resolution  to  form  an  International  Committee  for 
Taxation  of  Land  Values.  Here  the  conduct  of  the  control- 
lers in  preventing  all  discussion  was  seen  to  have  had  the 
inevitable  effect.  Instead  of  a  vote  of  19  the  figures  were 
38-38.  The  platform  was  alarmed  and  after  a  hurried  con- 
sultation the  chair  declared  no  figures,  saying  the  secretaries 
could  not  agree.  A  second  vote  was  taken  and  once  more 
the  figures  were  38  each  way.  A  further  consultation  while 
the  audience  awaited  the  declaration  of  the  result  and  the 
President  said:  "The  chair  declares  an  equal  vote;  the  chair 
will  not  vote."  A  Ballot  was  called  and  we  of  the  C.  L.  P., 
convinced  of  the  futility  of  forcing  our  view  upon  an  in- 
curably hostile  minority  decided  to  let  them  get  the  vote ; 
the  writer  with  several  friends  abstaining  from  voting.  The 
result  of  the  ballot  was  for  the  amendment  45,  against  47. 

There  was  no  resolution  against  Land  Purchase.  At  Ox- 
fbrd,  it  was  only  on  the  motion  of  the  C.  L.  P.  of  America 
and  Britain,  in  face  of  the  official  opposition  of  the  United 
Committee,  that  an  expression  of  opinion  condemning  a 
proposals  to  purchase  land  was  carried.  This  time  we  left 
it  to  the  U.  C.  to  go  on  record  that  they  do  not  oppose. 

What  comes  of  the  Conference?  Two  vitally  important 
things! 

First :  The  closer  co-operation  between  the  Danish  State 
of  Justice  Party  and  the  C.L.P.,  whose  policies  are  identical 
This,  alone,  was  worth  going  to  Denmark  to  secure. 

Second:  The  formation  of  an  International  to  promote 
Land  Restoration  on  our  lines. 

This  latter  step  was  taken  only  after  it  was  clear  that 
the  United  Committee  would  not  depart  from  its  terminol- 
ogy and  method  of  "taxation."  Our  readers  will  be  afforded 
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fuller  particulars  in  due  course,  as  soon  as  the  provisional 
Committee  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  necessary 
preliminary  arrangements,  and  upon  which  the  C.  L.  P. 
has  representation,  is  in  a  position  to  report.  We  anticipate 
great  things  from  this  step,  and  only  regret  we  could  not 
persuade  all  Georgists  to  come  in  with  us.  Since,  however, 
it  is  clear  that  some  are  concerned  to  promote  the  taxation 
of  land  values  and  not  to  demand  liberty  through  justice, 
our  ways  diverge,  and  each  group  must  be  free  to  work  in 
its  own  way. 

J.  W.  GRAHAM  PEACE. 

BOOK  NOTICE 

"Orphan  Island",  by  Rose  Macaulay,  is  a  taking  tale,  and  most 
valuable  for  conservatives  as  propaganda  on  the  land  question  (though 
it  offers  no  solution) :  and  of  moderate  philosophic  anarchy.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  group  of  fifty  slum  orphans  and  their  nurses  wrecked  and 
marooned  on  an  inaccessible  South  Pacific  Island.  The  head  nurse, 
Miss  Smith,  makes  herselt  queen,  appropriates  the  land  and  makes 
'•Smith"  a  title  of  aristocracy. 

Rose  Macaulay  works  it  out  with  her  accustomed  vigor  and  philosophy ; 
without  a  great  deal  of  imagination,  she  has  some  very  beautiful  and 
poetic  epigramatic  descriptions,  some  of  which  however  need  "the 
poet's  industrious  file."  BOLTON  HALL. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

THE  ENTERING  WEDGE  OF  THE  TRUTH 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

There  are  Municipal  Reformers,  and  even  Realtors  and  Efficiency 
Experts,  who  would  fight  at  once  if  you  suggested  that  land  ownership 
was  a  special  privilege  and  not  a  right,  who  can  be  made  to  see  that  it 
is  a  detriment  to  production  and  to  civic  improvement  to  permit  valu- 
able land  to  remain  idle  or  under-improved.  If  even  such  a  little  mustard 
seed  of  truth  can  be  planted  in  their  minds  it  is  good  work.  We  can 
hope  that  it  will  sprout  and  get  them  started  thinking  how  to  stop  it 
-then  they  must  come  to  land  value  taxation. 

There  are  Single  Taxers  who  denounce  such  approach  as  "pussyfoot- 
ing" and  not  worth  while.  Such  people  must  pursue  the  methods  which 
most  appeal  to  them — perhaps  they  can  work  best  along  lines  which 
appeal  to  their  minds.  But  for  myself,  I  am  not  perturbed  by  "pussy- 
foot" or  other  epithets.  I  think  it  good  work.  You  can  rarely  overcome 
evil  or  crooked  thinking  by  smashing  frontal  attack,  but  "Overcome 
evil  with  good";  displace  errors  with  truth.  If  a  man  gets  a  few  funda- 
mental truths  in  regard  to  the  land  question  in  his  mind,  and  thinks  a 
little  furthter,  error  is  overcome  by  simply  being  submerged  and  lost 
sight  of. 

HENRY  B.  TAWRESEY,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

LAND  AND  FREEDOM  QUOTED  IN  CUBA 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Herewith  I  am  sending  you  a  translation  of  one  of  your  most  excellent 
editorials  in  Land  and  Freedom.  This  article  appeared  in  two  daily 
newspapers  and  will  probably  be  published  in  the  Havana  papers. 

The  Cubans  are  apt  to  consider  any  occupant  of  the  White  House 
as  a  great  man  and  I  thought  it  advisable  to  have  them  read  a  true 
and  fearless  opinion  of  Mr.  Coolidge. 

Your  editorials  in  last  number  of  Land  and  Freedom  are  admirable 
and  should  get  wide  publication. 

I  have  been  able  to  interest  a  small  group  of  able  men  in  my  town 
and  we  may  be  able  to  form  a  nucleus  for  a  new  party  to  advance  the 


Georgian  principles  in  Cuba — a  small  beginning  may  result  in  a  big 
ending. 

My  sincere  congratulations  for  your  splendid  work  in  Land  and 
Freedom. 

EVARISTO  MONTALVO  Y  LEBLANC,  Cienfuegos,  Cuba 

THE  NAME  SINGLE  TAX 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  was  gratified  to  note  in  your  article  in  the  November  Libertarian 
that  you  say  "The  name  Single  Tax  has  been  a  real  obstacle  to  a  better 
understanding  of  our  principles."  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  At  the 
outset  we  put  forth  so  many  claims  of  benefit  (all  of  which  however 
were  justified)  that  it  was  too  much  for  the  general  run  of  minds  and 
consequently  they  ridiculed  the  whole  philosophy  and  closed  their 
minds  to  it.  That  condition  will  continue  so  long  as  any  of  the  present 
generation  continues  to  use  the  term.  Another  point,  we  all  agree  that 
we  need  and  must  have  the  support  of  the  farmers,  but  so  long  as  we 
continue  to  talk  of  taxing  Land  value  heavier  he  will  balk.  But  I  do 
believe  that  if  we  emphasize  that  site-value  exists  in  the  centers  of 
population  and  that  there  is  very  little  if  any  in  rural  farms  he  will 
the  more  quickly  grasp  our  proposition.  That  sounds  much  better  to 
him  than  land-value. 

ALFRED  N.  CHANDLER,  Newark,  N.  J. 

A  WOMAN'S  VIEW  OF  THE  COPENHAGEN  CONFERENCE 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Perhaps  some  few  of  your  readers  may  like  to  skim  some  impressions 
made  upon  one  observer  and  participator  in  the  Conference  at  Copen- 
hagen. 

The  meetings  were  held  in  the  Danish  Parliament  House — the  mere 
fact  of  our  cause  receiving  such  governmental  recognition  giving  an 
inspiration  to  the  gatherings — in  a  large,  well-lighted  and  stately  room, 
or  rather  hall.  Mr.  F.  Folke  presided  at  the  opening  meeting  with  grace 
and  dignity  until  Mr.  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy  took  the  chair  to 
which  he  was  predestined,  after  which  he  conducted  the  conferences 
with  charm,  decision  and  almost  unfailing  impartiality. 

A  noticeable  and  most  encouraging  factor  was  the  large  number  of 
young  men  present  at  many  of  the  gatherings,  while  some  even  more 
juvenile  folk  belonging  to  Danish  and  British  families  showed  an  interest 
in  and  intelligent  following  of  the  meetings  to  which,  I  fear,  few  in  our 
country  could  or  would  measure  up  favorably. 

The  general  average  of  the  papers  read  might  be  called  "safe,  sane" 
and  unusually  sound  as  far  as  they  went,  but  the  guarded,  cautious 
note  was  more  frequently  sounded  than  I  had  expected.  To  this  there 
were  a  few  exceptions  which,  because  they  were  plainer-spoken,  more 
daring  and  more  pregnant  of  the  actual  issues  involved,  stirred  the 
auditors  deeply.  It  mightseem  invidious  to  name  all, but  the  Hungarian 
delegate,  Mr.  Pikler,  and  Mrs.  Signe  Bjorner  spoke  very  much  to  the 
point,  as  well  as  Mr.  Gaston  from  Fairhope  colony,  and  Rev.  M.  J. 
Stewart's  address,  which  was  the  most  interesting  paper  read. 

The  Map  giving  statistics  of  the  landholdings  in  England  by  the 
"County  gentry"  shown  and  spoken  to  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Graham  Peace 
of  London,  was  a  striking  feature,  and  Mr.  Gaston's  exposition  of  the 
founding  and  working  of  the  Fairhope  colony  in  Alabama  made  a 
pleasant  diversion. 

One  fact  was  noticeable.  Except  for  Mrs.  Bjoner,  whose  name  was 
among  the  ordained  addressers — for  she  speaks  with  as  much  cogency 
and  persuasiveness  as  she  thinks  clearly  and  constructively — 
there  was  no  other  woman  so  recognized.  This  attitude  amongst 
the  conveners  was  so  extraordinary — in  a  movement  which  has  always 
enlisted  women  as  enthusiastic  workers — that  it  could  hardly  fail  to 
seem  ill-advised.  The  day  for  that  particular  discrimination  has  gone 
by,  and  when  practised  it  is  generally  self-defeating.  Fortunately,  the 
programme  makers'  bite  was  better  than  their  bark,  for  Mrs.  de  Mille 
presided  and  spoke  during  one  session  with  womanly  charm  and  a  rare 
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self-effacement,  while  a  few  others  were  announced  from  time  to  time 
orally,  or  rose  to  speak  to  a  resolution. 

Of  these  there  was  not  one  who  delayed  the  meetings  beyond  the 
limit  prescribed  either  by  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  debates  or  by  those 
more  general  ones  of  consideration,  to  which  so  few  speakers  lend  their 
ears — or  their  tongues!  But  to  that  form  of  egotism,  which  seems  to 
inhibit  most  speakers  from  getting  off  their  legs  when  once  running  on 
their  subject,  even  though  they  thereby  trench  upon  the  time  limit  of 
every  other  speaker  and  of  their  audience,  we  are  all  so  accustomed  that 
it  is  merely  an  agreeable  surprise  when  an  orator  sits  down  before  he 
has  rendered  his  subject  or  his  audience  stale,  fiat,  dry  and  unprofitable. 
Among  the  exceptions  to  this  procedure  it  was  pleasant  to  note  and  it 
is  fitting  to  record  gratefully  the  delegates  from  France  and  Belgium, 
collectively,  Greece,  Hungary,  and  Norway  who  showed  at  the  opening 
meeting  that  brevity  which  is  the  soul  of  courtesy  as  wellas  wit.  Would 
that  more  speakers  would  follow  Gilbert's  Bab  Ballad  character  in 
having  this  breach  of  custom 

"Photographically  lined 

On  the  tablets  of  their  mind 

When  a  yesterday  has  faded  from  its  page." 

Amongst  other  resolutions  passed  unanimously,  that  one  introduced 
looking  toward  an  international  association  aroused  most  interest  and 
feeling.  It  was  thought  that  a  very  large  majority  favored  the  course 
outlined  by  the  resolutions  committee. 

But  though  the  rules  of  the  debate  as  laid  down  limited  each  protag- 
onist to  but  one  period  of  ten  minuts,  the  vote  when  taken  was  sur- 
prisingly close.  Showing  that  even  in  a  gathering  where  certain  elements 
prevailed,  by  having  been  selected  and  encouraged,  a  less  timid  group 
formed  a  healthy  if  unsuccessful  opposition.  And  these  voters,  it  is 
hoped,  may  have  effected  a  modification  of  the  somewhat  Draconian 
legislation  as  first  planned  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  during  the 
next  three  years.* 

Any  live  question  of  public  policy  needs  many  differing  types  of  work- 
ers and  advocates.  Publicity  is  the  very  breath  to  its  nostrils,  without 
which  it  must  languish.  Thus  whole-souled  dissent  is  of  great  value, 
even  though  it  arouses  bitter  feeling.  So,  it  is  conceivable  that  they 
also  serve  who  have  been  ever  so  politely  told  to  go  outside  and  wait! 

Meanwhile  it  is  evident  that  when  from  seventeen  countries'  delegates 
or  unofficial  visitors  come  to  a  Conference  held  oif  the  beaten  track  of 
travel,  the  question  of  land  and  its  reform  are  internationally  to  the 
fore  as  never  hitherto.  And  no  country  could  have  been  so  wisely  selec- 
ted for  this  symposium  as  Denmark  where  there  is  already  some  proof 
of  the  splendid  results  of  a  partial  application  of  Henry  George's 
principles. 

In  closing,  it  would  be  negligent  not  to  mention  the  unfailing  courtesy 
of  the  Danes.  I  believe  that  most  of  those  who  sat  at  the  Conference 
felt  themselves  as  guests  of  a  people  of  heroic  traditions,  as  shown  in 
the  sagacity,  consideration  and  self-control  of  their  modern  represen- 
tatives. Throughout  the  debates  they  showed  those  perfect  manners 
which  spring  from  tact  and  kindliness,  and  which  might  well  be  taken 
to  heart  by  some  of  us  Anglo-Saxons  whose  feelings,  while  no  deeper, 
express  themselves  at  times  with  more  heat  than  light. 

There  was  an  excellently  informal  and  toothsome  dinner  to  close  the 
Conference,  at  which  besides  the  usual  "hurrah-good-time"  there  was 
some  diverting  and  veracious  chaffing  in  printed  form  from  the  pen 
and  brush  of  two  young  Danes,  showing  that  discrimination  which  makes 
for  true  humor.  And  so  we  all  went  our  very  separate  ways  by  boat, 
airplane,  train,  and  Shanks'  naigie. 

I  would  not  have  missed  the  experience  at  Copenhagen  for — dare  I 
say? — a  farm! 

EMILY  K.   F.  SKKEL,  Hauten  Pyrenees,  France. 

*Tiifle  will  shdw.  A  noticeable  infelicity  amounting  to  inaccuracy  of  phrase  in 
this  important  resolution  was  pointed  out  by  Miss  Colbron.  who  was  one  of  the 
minority  on  the  rciolutions  committee.  Her  comment  was  ignored,  which  is  likely 
to  prove  a  stumbling-block  in  the  future.  Since  any  inaocuraey  in  a  ilogin  it 
mpossible  later  to  explain  away. 


SEES  NO  REASON  FOR  DISCOURAGEMENT 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  wish  you  would  explain  in  your  pages,  for  the  benefit  of  obtuse 
people  like  me,  how  these  can  be  reconciled  (page  104)  August  issue: 

"And  now!  After  forty  years  what  are  conditions  today?  There  is 
not  the  slightest  excuse  for  ignoring  the  fact  that  so  far  as  having  any 
influence  on  public  policies  is  concerned,  there  is  no  advance  over  1886 
in  understanding,  or  will  to  apply,  the  truths  then  proclaimed  by  Henry 
George  and  his  disciples."  Does  this  agree  with  (page  107)  "Sante  Fe 
Railway  approves  Single  Tax  in  California"  and  "But  that  there  is  no 
reason  for  discouragement  was  certainly  shown  when  this  conference 
met  in  the  beautiful  parliament  building  of  Denmark,  with  the  names  ' 
of  nearly  400  persons  on  its  membership  roll,  representing  27  countries, 
with  reporters  present  representing  six  great  daily  papers,  with  members 
of  parliament  on  the  programme,"  or  with  a  leaflet  recently  called  to 
my  attention,  "Has  the  Single  Tax  made  Progress?"  by  Joseph  Dana 
Miller. 

BOLTON  HALL,  New  York  City. 

NOTE: — That  we  have  made  progress  in  certain  directions  is  true,  but  we 
repeat  there  is  very  little  inclination  to  apply  and  very  lirtle  advance  in  popular 
understanding  of  the  teachings  of  Henry  George,  as  a  great  social  remedy.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  we  desire  to  stress  the  social  and  economic  results  of  those 
teachings  rather  than  their  fiscal  advantages,  where  we  are  free  to  admit  some 
notable  viciories  have  been  won. — EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

THOMAS  TURNBULL,  of  New  Westminster,  British  Columbia,  renewing 
his  subscription  to  Land  and  Freedom,  writes:  "As  an  old  Single  Taxer 
your  paper  is  of  very  great  interest  to  me  as  in  my  opinion  the  solution 
of  our  social  problems  cannot  be  accomplished  without  that  fundamental 
change  advocated  by  Henry  George." 
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EX-MAYOR  JULIUS  REITF.R,  of  Rochester,  Minn.,  divides  his  ti 
between  managing  his  large  real  estate  interests  and  in  bringing  about 
a  change  in  our  tax  system.  He  has  been  an  active  Single  Taxer  for  near- 
ly forty  years. 

IN  June  last,  Robert  E.  Urell,  of  Mansfield,  Pa.,  fanner  postmaster 
of  that  town,  celebrated  his  75th  birthday.  But  he  is  active  in  work 
for  the  cause,  takes  care  of  a  large  garden,  and  reports  speeches,  etc., 
for  the  Mansfield  daily.  We  were  glad  to  meet  Mr.  Urell  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Congress  in  September. 

EDWARD  KRAHMER.   former  City   Recorder  of  St.   Paul,   Minn.,  is 
manager  of  the  Edward  Hotel,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  smaller 
hotels  of  that  city.    Mr.  Krahmer  never  misses  an  opportunity  to 
a  good  word  for  the  Single  Tax. 


who 


Wm.  Friedel,  of  Rochester,  Minn.,  is  another  hotel  proprietor, 
makes  his  hotel  a  popular  center  of  agitation  for  better  economic  con- 
ditions very  much  as  Billy  Radcliffe  did  in  the  early  days  in  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio. 

AUGUST  WEYMANN,  now  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  but  formerly  of 
this  city,  has  had  a  long  siege  of  illness,  having  been  confined  to  his  bed 
for  many  weeks  with  pneumonia.  His  many  friends  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  as  previously  announced  in  these  columns,  he  is  fast 
recovering. 

OCTAVE  SAVARD,  a  disciple  of  Henry  George  since  1880,  is  now  living 
in  retirement  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  surrounded  by  his  seven  children  and 
sixteen  grandchildren.  Mr.  Savard  writes  and  speaks  fluently  in  both 
French  and  English.  He  is  >  fr«qu«nt  contributor  on  •conomic  subject* 
to  various  papers. 
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Miss  GERTRUDE  M.  CAFFALL,  daughter  of  our  departed  friend,  E.  M. 
iffall,  writes  concerning  the  notice  of  her  father's  death  in  the  last 
ue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM:  "How  pleased  Dad  would  have  felt  if  he 
d  only  known  how  his  many  efforts  were  noted  and  esteemed." 

P.  H.  DONI.ON,  of  Ruthven,  Iowa,  in  sending  his  order  for  the  editor's 
rthcoming  book  of  verse,  says:  "The  July-August  number  of  LAND 
;D  FREEDOM  was  great." 

HON.  ALBERT  S.  STOCKWKLT.,  Dean  of  the  Single  Tax  movement  in 
innesota,  who  has  served  in  both  House  and  Senate  of  Minnesota 
nee  1893,  is  a  candidate  for  reelection  to  the  House  this  Fall.  He  is 
most  certain  to  be  elected.  Mr.  Stockwell  fully  expects  to  place  in 
aeration  the  machinery  providing  for  a  graded  tax  law  in  the  cities 
odelled  after  the  "Pittsburgh  Plan." 

F.  H.  AIIGSPERGEH,  of  Middletown,  Ohio,  is  a  teacher  of  the  violin, 
tt  finds  time  to  write  letters  to  the  papers  on  our  question. 

ROBERT  A.  SIEBERT,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  whose  loyal  cooperation  with 
e  late  A.  J.  Buell  did  much  to  make  possible  the  Royalty  Tax  in  Min- 

ssota,  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  papers 

id  an  occasional  speaker. 

WE  are  glad  to  have  Charles  J.  Ogle,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  say  in  a 
scent  letter  to  the  editor.  "LAND  AND  FREEDOM  is  always  interesting 
ad  your  ability  to  carry  on  at  such  a  high  standard,  notwithstand- 

j  all  political  vicissitudes,  is  worthy  of  admiration." 
\ 

WE  have  learned  of  the  death  of  William  Trueman  whom  our  older 
aders  will  recall  as  active  in  the  movement  some  twenty  years  ago. 
was  prominent  in  the  New  York  State  Grange  and  was  a  frequent 
peaker  on  rural  and  farm  topics.  His  daughter,  Anita  Trueman,  who 
urvives  him,  was  a  brilliant  talker  on  the  economics  of  our  movement. 

WE  want  to  enter  a  prediction  right  here  that  the  young  son  of 
'.  H.  Monroe,  John  Lawrence  Monroe,  is  one  of  our  coining  young 
nen.  He  will  learn  to  speak  and  when  he  does  he  will  speak  well.  His 
iiort  talk  at  one  of  the  sessions  in  Philadelphia  began  astonishingly 
rell  if  it  did  end  abruptly.  A  steady  improvement  may  be  looked  for 
Ve  feel  that  a  real  orator  is  on  his  way. 

ON  September  22  a  Frank  Williams  Memorial  Day  was  celebrated 
yy  the  San  Diego  Single  Tax  Society.  Frank  Williams  died  in  San 
Jiego  in  1924.  The  influence  of  his  work  for  the  cause  was  w'de  spread, 
t  is  fitting  that  his  memory  be  honored  in  this  way. 

The  San  Diego  Single  Tax  Club  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  Henry 
jeorge's  birth  on  Sunday  Sept.  5th.  A.  J.  Samis  was  the  principal  speak- 
er, his  subject  being  "Henry  George,  the  Practical  Statesman."  A 
telegram  of  cordial  greeting  was  sent  by  the  Henry  George  Congress 
assembled  at  Philadelphia  This  is  noted  in  report  of  the  Congress 
which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


CHARLES  LE  BARON  GOELLER,  in  September,  addressed  a  large 
audience  of  students  at  the  Syracuse  University.  He  was  listened  to 
with  great  attention  and  received  very  courteous  treatment.  He  scored 
bis  greatest  success  in  his  blackboard  demonstrations.  Here  he  tried 
to  make  it  clear  to  the  students  that  land  is  not  wealth.  Prof.  Pasel 
said  to  Mr.  Goeller,  "Our  text  books  teach  that  land  is  wealth."  Prof. 
Ketchum,  of  the  Political  Science  Class,  attacked  the  idea  of  natural 
law,  saying  that  it  was  wholly  imaginary  His  position  was  that  all  we 
can  know  is  merely  supposition— nothing  right,  nothing  wrong,  nothing 
positive.  There  were  present  at  Mr.  Goeller'*  lecture  2S  of  the  Economic 
Class  and  30  from  the  Political  Science  Class. 


THE  International  Union  for  Land  Value  Taxation  and  Free  Trade, 

authorized  by  the  recent  International  Conference  at  Copenhagen,  is 

now  under  way.    Certificates  of  membership  have  been  widely  distri- 

'1  from  Tothill  street,  London,  and  bear  the  names  of  John  Paul. 

C.  O'C.  Hennessy,  A.  W.  Madsen,  Abel  Brink  and  Ashley  Mitchell. 

OUR  old  friend  Louis  P.  Jacobs,  of  London  and  Australia,  writes  in 
a  letter  just  received:  "I  have  just  got  your  July-August  issue  and 
would  like  to  congratulate  you  on  the  interesting  make-up  and  the 
contents.  It  is  well  up  to  the  high  standard  we  all  look  for  in  your 
excellent  journal." 

THE  Fairhope  Courier,  of  September  2nd,  contains  the  address  of 
E.  B.  Gaston  on  Single  Tax  Enclaves  delivered  at  the  Copenhagen 
Conference.  We  are  happy  to  report  that  Fairhope  was  but  little  dam- 
aged by  the  tornado  that  tore  up  Florida  and  much  of  Alabama. 

DR.  Joseph  H.  Cahoon,  secretary  of  the  New  York  Commonwealth 
Land  party,  has  left  for  Florida  where  he  will  become  a  citizen  of  that 
state. 

THROUGH  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Waldo  Wernicke,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, we  are  indebted  for  a  new  song  and  waltz  music  by  a  new  convert 
to  the  cause,  Charles  E.  Fox,  now  living  in  Philadelphia  at  4521  Spruce 
Street.  Mr.  Fox  is  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Wernicke.  The  title  of  Mr. 
Fox's  musical  composition  is  "The  Florida  Road  Song." 

THE  Franklin  News,  published  by  the  Franklin  Society  for  Savings, 
of  which  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy  is  president,  contains  a  portrait 
and  sketch  of  Stuart  Chase, who  became  interested  in  the  Franklin 
Society  in  connection  with  the  building  of  a  home  for  himself  in  West- 
chester  County.  Mr.  Stuart's  Tragedy  of  Waste  was  recently  reviewed 
in  these  columns. 

JAMES  B.  ELLERY,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  writes:  "Was  much  pleased  with  the 
spirit  of  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  shown  at  the  Henry  George  Con- 
gress and  was  glad  to  get  in  touch  with  others  and  know  their  opinions." 
To  all  of  which  we  can  fervently  subscribe. 

GEORGE  H.  DUNCAN,  of  Jaffrey,  New  Hampshire,  won  two  nomin- 
ations in  the  Democratic  primaries.  He  is  candidate  for  Congress  and 
for  the  State  legislature  at  the  same  time. 

WE  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  any  lack  of  attention  by  the  Phila- 
delphia newspapers  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Henry  George  Congress. 
All  the  Philadelphia  papers  gave  full  and  frequent  reports.  The 
Public  Ledger  printed  a  picture  of  Henry  George's  birthplace.  The 
same  paper  quoted  from  the  New  Declaration  of  Independence  by 
Mr.  Shaffer  and  the  Pittsburgh  papers  also  noted  the  proceedings. 

JOHN  McFARLAND  HOWIE,  proprietor  of  the  Hotel  Touraine  at  Buffalo, 
whose  fund  of  humor  and  real  economic  knowledge  make  him  one  of 
our  best  public  speakers,  sends  us  a  little  pamphlet  with  portrait  an- 
nouncing the  titles  of  his  addresses.  Here,  too,  are  many  commendations 
from  the  press  of  the  country,  a  characteristic  tribute  from  Edmund 
Vance  Cooke  and  a  short  sketch  of  Mr.  Howie  written  by  himself. 
"Truly  sparkling"  is  the  way  the  Buffalo  Courier  characterizes  Mr. 
Howie's  addresses. 

THE  birthplace  of  our  late  friend,  Herbert  Quick,  is  to  be  presented 
to  the  state  of  Iowa  and  will  be  made  a  State  Park.  It  is  located  near 
Eldora,  Iowa.  Mr.  Quick  in  his  now  famous  autobiography  speaks 
enthusiastically  of  the  natural  beauties  of  Hardin  and  Grundy  counties 
and  of  th«  tract  that  will  henceforth  be  known  as  Pine  Cr«»k  Starr 
Park. 
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This  edition  will  be  limited  to  one  thousand  copies.  It  is  desirable  to  secure  as  many  advance  orders  as 
possible  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  publication  may  be  undertaken  without  prospect  of  loss.  Those  who 
subscribe  for  five  copies  or  more  will  have  their  names  inscribed  in  gold  on  the  cover  and  printed  in  the  Appendix 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 


r  I  Baking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
-*•  purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalties  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 


|~^HE  death  of  Eugene  V.  Debs,  on  October  20,  removes 
•*•  from  the  scene  one  of  the  most  lovable  and  most 
abused  men  of  the  century.  He  was  indeed  a  remarkable 
character.  He  had  a  host  of  friends  who  did  not  share 
his  economic  convictions;  he  was  tender  hearted,  generous 
in  his  sympathies,  tolerant  of  differences.  He  had  immense 
courage.  He  was  so  bitterly  opposed  to  the  savagery 
of  armed  conflict  between  nations  that  he  was  willing  to 
go  to  a  federal  prison  for  the  right  to  speak  freely  his  opposi- 
tion to  our  entry  into  the  World  War.  It  is  creditable  to 
President  Harding  that  he  was  finally  pardoned  without 
a  gesture  of  condescension  on  the  part  of  the  then  Chief 
Executive.  And  Debs  came  out  of  prison  to  reiterate 
the  same  determined  opposition  to  a  chaotic  civilization. 
Wherever  he  went  he  was  greeted  with  the  love  of  thou- 
sands, a  love  that  was  dearer  to  his  heart  than  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  political  views  he  stood  for. 

TT  was  inevitable,  or  nearly  so,  that  a  man  of  Debs  tem- 
•*-  perament  should  accept  socialism  rather  than  the  more 
virile  doctrine  of  Henry  George.  It  is  no  disparagement 
to  his  fine  intellect  to  say  that  the  emotional  character- 
istics predominated.  Socialism,  too,  was  in  the  air  —  he 
found  a  party  already  organized  when  in  1897  he  helped 
in  the  formation  of  the  Social  Democratic  party.  The 
Single  Tax  was  the  belief  of  a  sturdier  but  politically  un- 
recognized group.  His  experience  as  a  labor  organizer 
had  also  created  an  environment  favorable  to  the  course 
he  took.  At  all  events  he  became  the  leader  of  the  Social- 
ist party;  he  typified  more  its  social  aspirations  than  its 
economic  structure,  for  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  accept 
the  rigidity  of  Marx's  social  mechanism  despite  a  formal 
approval.  It  was  the  human  side  of  Socialism  that  drew 
him,  and  it  was  this  side  that  he  lived  to  expound.  Now 
that  he  is  dead  we  who  differed  with  him  must  nevertheless 
be  conscious  that  a  great  and  generous  spirit  has  gone, 
and  that  the  world  is  richer  for  his  having  lived  in  it. 

OUPPOSE  you  were  asked  to  deliver  an  address  to 
^  graduating  students  at  some  college  or  university 
on  what  the  country  most  needs  from  its  educated  young 
men  and  women.  Being  a  person  more  or  less  enlightened 
would  you  not  begin  in  a  strain  something  like  this: 

"To  you  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  had 
a  college  training  the  country  looks  for  openmindedness 


and  a  courage  to  follow  all  inquiries  to  a  conclusion.  We 
look  to  you  for  that  passionate  love  of  truth  and  desire 
for  justice  on  which  true  citizenship  and  the  future  well- 
being  of  our  country  depend.  We  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  you  an  independence  of  judgment,  and  no  such 
over-weening  respect  for  authority  as  negatives  the 
fullest  and  unprejudiced  investigation  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  —  almost  if  not  quite  in  the  spirit  that 
impelled  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  the  master  of  Rugby,  to  say 
that  he  arose  each  morning  with  the  conviction  that  every- 
thing was  an  unsettled  question.  We  have  a  right  to  ask 
that  in  this  attitude  of  mind  you  confront  the  problems 
of  the  world." 

COMETHING  like  this  you  might  have  said.  But 
^-J  this  is  not  what  President  Coolidge  told  the  graduates 
of  Georgetown  University.  The  address  was  made  some 
time  ago,  but  so  characteristic  is  it  of  the  man  that  it  may 
even  now  serve  as  a  text  for  Reflection  and  Comment. 
Here  it  is.  "  I  would  not  venture  to  say  what  our  country 
most  needs  from  its  educated  young  men  and  women. 
But  one  of  its  urgent  needs  is  a  greater  spirit  of  loyalty 
which  can  come  only  from  reverence  for  constituted 
authority,  faith  in  things  as  they  are." 


final  arbiter  of  all  intellectual  truth  is  the  mind; 
of  all  moral  truth  the  conscience.  These  are  the  real 
authorities,  and  the  duty  of  subjecting  all  things  to  the 
test  of  reason  and  conscience  a  man  owes  to  his  fellowmen, 
and  to  God.  It  is  the  most  solemn  of  all  obligations,  for 
truth  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  earthly  possessions.  How 
great  a  wrong  then  he  commits  by  a  slavish  subservience 
to  authority.  The  fallibility  of  human  reason  is  not  to 
be  disputed  —  we  hear  much  of  it,  certainly  too  much.  But 
the  fallibility  of  authority  is  of  an  infinitely  more  tenuous 
nature.  We  may  decide  wrongly  by  following  our  own 
mental  processes.  But  ultimately  the  path  if  persisted  in 
leads  to  truth.  To  the  rational  processes  of  the  mind  there 
is  no  other  destination.  But  Authority  is  the  rock  in 
the  way  of  intellectual  and  social  progress.  It  is  a  tyranny 
that  keeps  kings  on  their  thrones  and  fakirs  in  high  places; 
that  moves  armies  across  the  prostrate  bodies  of  peoples; 
that  sends  Conscience  that  should  rule  the  world  quaking 
and  trembling  into  dark  corners. 

\\  7HAT  credentials  has  Authority  beyond  its  apparel, 
*  *  insignia,  gold  lace  or  sounding  titles?  Can  it  "point 
with  pride"  to  its  record,  or  "view  with  alarm"  the  results 
of  disobedience  to  its  commands?  Has  it  such  achieve- 
ments to  its  credit  that  justify  the  suppression  of  con- 
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science  and  the  reasoning  faculty  to  its  obiter  dicta?  Read 
the  record  and  decide.  For  instead  of  being  usually  right 
this  most  worshipful  Authority  is  nearly  always  every- 
where wrong.  Its  history  trails  with  blunders,  bristles 
with  fallacies;  it  is  even  now  pompous  with  theories  long 
exploded;  everywhere  it  has  cheated,  humbugged  and  tyr- 
annized over  reason  and  conscience. 

LOOK  at  the  long  record  of  Authority  in  every  depart- 
ment of  human  activity.  Authority  supported  slav- 
ery; it  guided  the  whip  in  the  hand  of  the  overseer  as  it 
fell  upon  the  quivering  shoulders  of  the  black;  it  sounded 
in  the  boom  of  cannon  whose  dreadful  messengers  brought 
death  and  sufferings  to  millions  of  men;  its  voice  is  for- 
ever on  the  side  of  war.  And  how  has  it  treated  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth?  To  Socrates  it  gave  the  poisoned 
draught;  the  Grachii  it  stoned;  Garrison  it  drove  through 
the  streets  of  Boston;  Giordano  Bruno  it  burned;  Christ 
it  crucified. 

IT  was  Authority  that  threw  Roger  Bacon,  the  ablest 
man  of  his  time,  in  prison.  It  was  Authority  that 
in  the  person  of  Calvin  put  Servetus  to  death.  It 
was  Authority  that  lit  the  Smithfield  fires,  that  presided 
over  the  horrors  of  Siberia.  It  was  Authority  that  exiled 
Cameons,  and  the  glory  of  Portuguese  poetry  saw  the 
light  on  an  inhospitable  Chinese  coast.  Authority  has 
denounced  the  teachings  of  the  prophets  of  all  the  ages 
as  heretical,  from  the  Hebrews  to  those  of  the  present  day. 
What  a  biting  poison  it  is  should  be  obvious  to  those  who 
reflect  how  instantaneously  and  completely  a  man  is  trans- 
formed when  its  mantle  falls  upon  him,  and  how  strikingly 
it  effects  a  metamorphosis  from  humility  to  arrogance. 

FT  is  the  tyranny  of  Authority  that  keeps  the  Arab  sheik 
-••  of  today  like  the  sheik  of  Abraham's  day;  that  has 
petrified  Chinese  civilization;  that  in  the  Middle  Ages 
desolated  western  Asia  from  the  Bosphorus  to  Jerusalem. 
It  was  Authority  that  hissed  "Jacobin"  to  every  pro- 
position for  social  reform  as  now  it  shrieks  "bolshevik." 
In  Egypt  Authority  enthroned  the  cat  and  made  sacros- 
anct the  crocodile.  It  has  been  polygamist,  monogomist, 
polyandrist,  as  suited  its  purpose.  It  put  kings  on  white 
elephants  and  clothed  them  in  mail  of  precious  stones.  It 
has  invented  all  kinds  of  evil  spirits  from  Belzebub  to 
Hobomoko  for  men  to  bow  before — and  industriously 
they  have  made  obeisance.  They  have  yielded  to  Author- 
ity as  did  men  in  fabled  Athens  to  the  bed  of  Procrustes, 
to  which  they  have  accommodated  the  proportions  of  such 
independent  judgments  as  they  were  capable  of  forming. 

HPHE  advertisements  of  realtors  and  real  estate  boards 
•*•    are  amazingly  frank.     They  are  teaching  more  polit- 
ical economy  than  you  can  get  from  the  books.     They 


ignore  the  moral  implications,  and  these  the  reader  must 
supply  for  himself.  This  advertisement  from  the  Youngs-  i 
town  Real  Estate  Board  is  a  sample:  "Babies  and  Real 
Estate.  Why  does  land  continually  rise  in  value?  The 
Lord  quit  creating  land  long  ago.  He  still  creates  people 
— and  they  all  need  land.  If  a  city  like  Youngstown 
grows  from  45,000  in  1904  to  145,000  in  1924  what  hap- 
pens? Land  is  greater  in  demand  and  prices  go  up." 

JUST  so.  And  babies  are  dependent  upon  land,  the 
element  on  which  they  must  live,  the  reservoir  from 
which  mankind  must  draw  its  sustenance.  God  has 
stopped  creating  it.  What  blasphemy  is  it  that  tells  us  He 
has  not  already  amply  provided  for  all  these  babies  born 
into  the  world?  That  when  He  "quit  creating  land" 
there  was  not  enough  and  to  spare  for  all  that  were  to 
come?  The  Real  Estate  Board  of  Youngstown  does  not 
imply  that  the  city  needs  more  land,  for  taking  the  city 
as  a  whole  there  is  no  crowding,  though  here  and  there, 
as  in  all  cities,  there  are  congested  centers,  people  living 
too  closely  together,  while  elsewhere  there  are  spacious 
quarters  unimproved,  vacant  lots,  land  unused.  And 
always  it  is  the  poor  that  live  in  these  congested  centers. 
Did  God  quit  creating  land  only  in  those  portions  of  the 
city  occupied  by  the  poor?  The  rich  are  never  uncom- 
fortably crowded.  Did  God  provide  for  the  latter  class 
while  ignoring  the  claims  of  the  former? 

IF  the  Real  Estate  Board  of  this  Ohio  city  claims  this 
they  are  lying  humbugs.  Perhaps  they  are  that  any- 
how, since  there  seems  always  a  tendency  for  "realtors" 
to  ignore  the  moral  implications  in  their  appeals  to  in- 
vestors. The  land  in  Youngstown  is  not  going  up  in  value 
because  God  "quit  creating  land. "  It  is  going  up  because 
population  creates  certain  advantages,  because  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth  becomes  easier  where  many  people  are 
gathered,  and  because  the  city  government  has  added 
pavements,  and  roads,  and  schools,  and  police,  and  be- 
cause there  are  social  advantages.  And  those  who  are 
invited  to  buy  land — such  at  least  as  wish  to  speculate — 
are  invited  to  profit  by  what  others  are  doing.  By 
"others"  we  mean  those  who  comprise  society  and  govern- 
ment. Reduced  to  its  final  analysis  the  appeal  is  addressed 
all  who  want  to  grow  rich  by  other  men's  labors — and  that 
is  not  honest.  No  man  is  entitled  to  what  he  does  not 
earn,  and  "earn"  means  produce.  It  means  payment 
received  for  some  real  service.  And  these  impudently 
blasphemous  sellers  of  God's  bounty  try  to  bolster  up 
their  trade  by  throwing  the  responsibility  on  the  Creator. 
No  wonder  the  innately  honest  Abraham  Lincoln  in  his 
youthful  manhood  instinctively  shrank  from  it. 


T 


HERE  is  no  more  independent  body  of  thinkers  among 
Catholics,  nor  indeed  among  Protestants  either,  than 
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ic  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  We  therefore  wel- 
)me  the  Resolutions  of  the  recent  Jesuit  Educational 
Association  Convention  at  Loyola  University,  Chicago, 
hese  resolutions  urge  upon  Catholic  bodies  the  study  of 
>cial  problems,  and  use  the  following  significant  language: 

"Upon  the  progressive  solution  of  social  problems,  in- 
ustrial,  societal,  political  (civic,  state,  national  and  in- 
national)  depends  the  whole  fabric  of  Christian  civil- 
Eation.  Observant  contemporaries  of  the  World  War, 
ic  Russian  cataclysm  and  the  current  Mexican  disorders 
sk  no  further  proof  for  this  statement. 

"Social  problems,  unlike  problems  of  the  exact  sciences, 
an  be  rightly  solved  only  by  constant  reference  to  and 
pplication  of  ethical  and  religious  principles.  Interest 
n  social  problems  is  a  distinctly  apostolic  interest,  a  pos- 
ulate  of  the  priestly  vocation.  .  .  . 

"Apathy  on  the  part  of  our  college  students  and  grad- 
ates toward  social  problems  is  all  too  common.  Their 
ontributions  and  our  own  toward  the  solution  of  social 
roblems  should  be  vastly  greater. 

'  RATIFYING  indeed  are  the  words,  "constant  refer- 
'  ence  to  and  application  of  ethical  and  religious  prin- 
ples. "  How  otherwise  can  the  social  problem  be  solved? 
pproached  in  this  spirit  the  solution  cannot  long  be 
>scured.  And  the  apathy  on  the  part  of  college  students 
nd  graduates  toward  social  problems,  which  the  resolu- 
ons  of  the  Jesuit  convention  declare  is  "all  too  common," 
rises  from  the  lack  of  deep  conviction  on  the  part  of  public 
ducators  who  approach  these  questions  in  a  spirit  of  dry 
jrmality  lacking  in  any  sense  of  their  responsibility  to  the 
ommunity.  The  resolutions  state  the  matter  forcefully. 

is  only  by  bringing  to  these  problems  a  deep  conviction 
s  to  their  ethical  and  religious  considerations  that  the  true 
jlution  can  be  found.  We  commend  to  the  attention 

the  reverend  fathers  Henry  George's  letter  to  the  Pope 
ublished  under  the  title  of  "The  Condition  of  Labor." 
n  it  they  will  find  how  these  often  perplexing  economic 
nd  social  problems  are  answered  by  an  appeal  to  the 
eligious  consciousness;  they  will  find  nothing  that  con- 
icts  with  the  canons  of  the  Church,  as  the  American 
atholic  Church  has  itself  declared  through  its  highest 
uthority,  and  much  that  is  reminiscent  of  the  teachings 

the  early  fathers  on  the  institution  of  private  property. 

PHE  recent  Labor  Party  Conference  at  Margate,  Eng- 
•*•  land,  went  on  record  in  favor  of  land  nationalization 
ith  compensation  to  the  landowners.  Col.  Josiah  C. 
fedgewood  opposed  the  plan  of  land  nationalization  as 
involving  compensation,  and  was  supported  by  his  fellow 
Georgians  who  urged  the  policy  of  taxing  the  landlords 
out.  Ramsay  Macdonald  declared:  "To  me  compensa- 
tion is  not  a  bogey.  If  I  can  get  a  thing  done  by  reason- 
able compensation  and  cannot  get  it  done  without  com- 
pensation, it  is  purely  a  business  consideration."  Which 
would  be  true  if  he  and  not  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
were  to  pay  the  bills. 


HP  HE  Plan  recommended  in  the  Report  has  provisions 
•*•  for  Boards  of  Agriculture  and  Boards  to  fix  a  "Liv- 
ing Wage,"  and  other  boards  to  regulate  this,  that  and  the 
other  thing.  It  is  an  amazing  revelation  of  ignorance. 
There  is  no  recognition  of  natural  laws,  no  comprehen- 
sion that  things  regulate  themselves,  that  with  freedom 
established  by  the  government  collection  of  economic  rent, 
wages  would  be  all  that  labor  earns.  Is  Justice  such  a 
profound  and  complicated  thing  that  all  the  economic 
ramifications  of  trade  and  production  must  be  regulated 
by  Boards  and  Commissions?  Mr.  Macdonald  said  that 
the  Report  was  "not  meant  as  a  lasting  and  final  pro- 
nouncement," thus  leaving  the  way  open  for  another 
switch  of  policy. 

wish  all  our  readers  could  have  been  present  at  the 
dinner  in  this  city  when  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy 
and  Anna  George  deMille  told  of  their  experience  in  Den- 
mark. It  was  an  inspiring  occasion,  as  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  speakers  and  the  facts  they  presented  gave  renewed 
hope  to  those  present  for  the  progress  of  our  cause.  These 
addresses  appear  elsewhere  in  this  issue  in  a  report  of  the 
dinner,  and  we  hope  they  will  be  read  carefully. 

Though  there  seems  to  be  a  general  indifference  in  this 
country  toward  economic  problems,  we  can  rejoice  that 
there  is  one  spot  where  the  doctrines  of  Henry  George 
are  a  vital  issue  and  are  making  substantial  progress.  Here 
are  some  indications:  the  reception  that  was  accorded 
to  the  daughter  of  Henry  George  at  the  conference  of  the 
Danish  housemen;  the  procession  that  accompanied  her 
through  the  streets  of  Copenhagen  when  she  laid  the 
wreath  in  memory  of  her  father  on  the  Liberty  Memorial ; 
the  portraits  of  Henry  George  in  the  high  schools  and  the 
peasants'  homes;  the  preferred  use  of  the  government's 
radio  to  broadcast  Senator  Hennessy 's  speech ;  the  presence 
of  cabinet  officers  at  the  Conference;  and  the  graceful 
tender  of  the  Parliament  Buildings  for  the  sessions  of  the 
Conference.  These  things  alone  (apart  from  the  legis- 
lation in  our  direction  described  in  a  recent  issue)  indicate 
that  the  Danes  realize  the  high  importance  of  Henry 
George's  message. 

TT  has  been  our  desire  to  present  a  full  report  of  the 
•••  Hennessy  Dinner  because  it  was  a  notable  occasion. 
We  have  therefore  omitted  little  in  the  report  of  the 
addresses,  each  representing  the  speaker's  point  of  view. 
We  desire,  however,  to  register  our  emphatic  dissent  from 
much  of  what  was  said  by  George  L.  Record.  For  tem- 
peramentally in  his  view  of  George's  message,  and  politi- 
cally in  the  policy  he  would  pursue  for  the  attainment  of 
the  ideal,  we  see  only  an  unreasoning  pessimism  and 
practical  futility. 

TDOLITICAL  futility  too,  we  mean.  And  we  point 
-*-  to  Mr.  Record's  own  state  as  an  example.  There 
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was  a  time  when  the  Progressive  Party  of  that  state,  under 
the  leadership  of  Messrs.  Record  and  Colby  and  others, 
seemed  on  the  point  of  making  certain  important  advances 
in  our  direction.  Evidently,  there  was  something  wrong 
with  the  method,  for  not  only  did  the  movement  come  to 
naught,  but  the  Progressives  ceased  to  be  a  functioning 
body. 

WE  are  glad  to  have  Mr.  Record  declare  for  the  full 
reform  without  compromise  in  the  field  of  propa- 
ganda. Evidently  he  is  not  in  favor  of  minimizing  the  doc- 
trine in  our  educational  methods,  or  teaching  it  piecemeal 
as  a  mere  fiscal  reform.  So  far  we  are  in  agreement.  Nor  are 
we  opposed  to  accepting  legislative  measures  going  in  our 
direction.  The  plain  commonsense  of  the  matter  is  to 
accept  what  we  can  get  with  a  polite  "Thank  you  for  so 
much."  But  that  it  lessens  the  efficiency  of  political 
leaders  to  be  known  as  thorogoing  Single  Tax  men  we  do 
not  believe.  And  to  imagine  that  the  idea  can  be  put 
over  by  attacks  on  the  minor  forms  of  monopoly  without 
enlightening  the  voter  upon  the  relation  these  bear  to  the 
major  monopoly,  that  of  the  land  and  all  natural  resources, 
is  to  cherish  a  delusion. 

WE  submit,  too,  that  the  analogy  Mr.  Record  draws 
of  the  Single  Tax  and  anti-slavery  movements  will 
not  bear  examination.  Seward  told  Emerson,  "You  make 
history  and  we  profit  by  it."  We  cannot  say  what  the 
result  would  have  been  had  Lincoln  ranged  himself  on  the 
side  of  Phillips  and  Garrison,  and  demanded  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  Perhaps  he  might  never  have  been  president. 
But  as  it  was,  despite  Mr.  Lincoln's  somewhat  timorous 
treatment  of  the  question,  the  attack  on  slavery  and 
Lincoln's  own  attitude,  did  help  to  precipitate  the  Civil 
War.  And  we  do  not  know,  and  never  can  know,  if  the 
political  programme  of  Abraham  Lincoln  would  have 
succeeded  or  not,  since  the  war  came,  utterly  wrecking 
all  these  nicely  laid  plans,  and  abolition  came,  not  as  a 
successful  outcome  of  Lincoln's  policy,  but  as  a  war  measure 
forced  upon  a  half  reluctant  North. 

WE  wonder  where  Mr.  Record  has  been  all  these  years 
when  he  says,  "  I  have  never  been  able  to  talk  to 
a  miscellaneous  audience  upon  the  Single  Tax  with  any 
feeling  that  I  put  it  over  at  all,  and  I  say  that  I  have 
never  seen  anybody  that  could  take  a  miscellaneous,  un- 
trained audience,  and  put  over  the  Single  Tax."  Did  he 
never  hear  Henry  George  do  it?  Or  Father  McGlynn? 
Or  John  S.  Crosby?  Or  the  hundreds  of  others  who  in  halls 
or  from  cart  tails  were  able  to  make  converts?  Where 
then  did  most  of  our  converts  come  from?  If  we  have 
failed  to  make  them,  "the  fault  is  in  ourselves" — for 
others  have  done  it.  All  will  bear  witness  that  they  have 
seen  it  done.  It  is  true  it  cannot  be  done  by  fiscal  appeals 


alone,  and  Henry  George  did  not  rely  exclusively  on  sucq 
appeals  when  he  sent  men  away  from  his  meetings  con 
vinced  crusaders  for  the  great  truth  which  some  of  them 
heard   for   the   first   time.     It   is   precisely   because   Mr. 
Record — and  we  say  it  in  no  unkindness — has  minimized 
the  truth  he  knows,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  he  ha 
declared  that  when  we  speak  as  an  economist  we  can  sa 
one  thing,  and  when  we  speak  as  a  politician  we  can 
another,  that  he  has  failed  to  "put  it  over." 


Far-Fetched  Objections 

to  Conscription  of  Wealth 

SENATOR  JAMES  A.  REED'S  statement  assailing 
the  recommendation  by  President  Coolidge  for  con-i 
scription  of  wealth  and  labor  in  event  of  another  war  ex- 
hibits either  a  complete  misunderstanding  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal,  or  a  willingness  to  misrepresent  the  con- 
ditions that  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  result  from 
their  adoption.  Coming  from  one  who  has  opposed 
American  entrance  into  the  League  of  Nations  and  th< 
World  Court  because  of  his  alleged  fears  that  the  Unitec 
States  would  be  drawn  into  armed  conflicts  that  mighl 
arise  between  other  nations,  this  objection  against  a 
practicable  method  for  equitable  distribution  of  the  cosl 
of  conducting  war  is  enlightening,  as  showing  how  thor- 
oughly mistaken  are  the  opponents  of  all-inclusive  con 
scription  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  operation  of  that  policy 
It  is  possible  that  the  danger  of  such  conscription  might 
not  operate  to  create  a  sentiment  strong  enough  to  pre 
vent  a  declaration  of  war.  It  is  impossible  that  the  alarm 
ing  results  of  universal  business  paralysis,  and  industria 
chaos,  should  follow  the  taking  over  for  public  purposes 
of  the  machinery  and  labor  necessary  for  the  productioi 
of  all  war  material. 

"At  the  mere  approach  of  war  every  dollar  would  g< 
into  hiding,"  asserts  Senator  Reed.  This  is  merely  his 
guess,  but  suppose  it  were  true,  what  of  it?  The  factorie: 
and  all  the  vast  equipment  for  producing  munitions  anc 
clothing  for  the  army  would  remain.  The  labor  necessarj 
for  their  operation  would  all  be  in  the  United  States.  Unde: 
the  direction  of  the  Chief  Executive  a  currency  systen 
for  the  payment  of  the  workers  would  take  the  place  o 
the  money  hidden  away.  The  expenditures  for  the  lat< 
war  were  paid  for  by  government  promises  to  pay,  callec 
bonds.  If  the  owners  of  money  withdrew  it  from  the  banki 
a  perfectly  satisfactory  substitute  could  be  supplied  in  th< 
shape  of  a  government-managed  currency.  Instead  o 
being  used  to  make  excessive  profits  out  of  war-materia 
contracts,  the  industries  needed  would  be  operated  undei 
government  direction,  with  elimination  of  profits  for  thi 
duration  of  the  war. 

The  notion  that  industry  and  trade  in  general  woulc 
stop  because  certain  productive  agencies  were  taken  ove 
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wllfor  the  public  service,  is  akin  to  the  suggestion,  seriously 
'Jtjput  forward  when  the  income-tax  proposal  was  pending 
in  the  Congress,  that  if  incomes  were  taxed  the  rich  would 
emigrate,  taking  their  wealth  with  them.  They  might 
have  taken  money,  currency  or  securities,  but  all  the  real 
wealth  of  the  nation  would  have  remained.  Senator  Reed 
need  not  worry  over  the  danger  that  in  a  time  of  national 
>eril  the  citizens  controlling  the  nation's  wealth  are  sud- 
lenly  going  to  lose  their  patriotism,  merely  because  they 
rill  make  less  profits  in  time  of  war. 

[Australians'  New  Capital 

Profiting  by  Mistakes 


SPECULATOR  IN  REALTY  HAS 
BEEN  ELIMINATED. 

r  I  "*HE  following  is  from  a  news  article  which  appeared 
•*•  in  the  Washington  Post  of  October  31.  In  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  Mr.  Louis  F.  Post  writes: 
"  It  is  the  first  fair  account  of  Canberra  that  I  have  seen 
in  any  news  press.  You  may  remember  that  the  location 
was  chosen  by  a  legislative  Commission  appointed  several 
years  ago,  under  a  law  which  provided  that  the  compensa- 
tion for  the  site  taken  should  be  no  more  than  its  value 
at  a  stated  period  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  law  (or 
the  appointment  of  the  Commission,  I  forget  which.) 
William  Burley  Griffin  was  assisted  by  his  wife  in  the  plans 
drawn  for  the  city.  Both  were  well  known  Single  Taxers 
of  Chicago  at  the  time.  It  is  a  comprehensive  and  ideal 
design." 

The  Washington  Post  says: 

"How  Canberra,  the  new  capital  of  Australia,  conceived 
with  this  city  as  its  ideal,  is  now  facing  the  identical  prob- 
lems Washington  grappled  with  and  solved  more  than  a 
century  ago,  was  recounted  yesterday  by  Joseph  A.  Alex- 
ander, of  the  Melbourne  Herald  and  Sun  Pictorial,  who 
is  in  Washington  collecting  biographical  material  for  a 
book  he  is  to  publish. 

"In  May,  the  Duke  of  York  will  formally  inaugurate 
Canberra  as  the  Australian  seat  of  government,  25  years 
after  his  father,  King  George,  then  the  Duke  of  York, 
also  inaugurated  the  Australian  commonwealth.  On 
that  day  parliament  will  sit  in  Canberra  for  the  first  time 
and  the  scepter  of  power  will  pass  from  Melbourne. 

"Following  the  precedent  set  by  Washington,  Canberra 
is  being  erected  on  a  grant  of  unpopulated  land  ceded  to 
the  commonwealth  by  one  of  its  states.  Like  Washington 
also,  according  to  Alexander,  the  selection  of  the  site  was 
forced  by  rivalry  between  states,  each  seeking  to  have  the 
capital  situated  within  its  boundaries. 

COMPROMISE  ON  SITE. 

"  Residents  of  Victoria  demanded  that  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment continue  in  Melbourne,  while  citizens  of  the  state  of 
New  South  Wales  were  just  as  positive  to  have  it  removed 
to  Sydney.  Following  the  American  analogy,  a  compro- 
mise was  finally  effected  in  the  present  site  of  Canberra, 
situated  in  New  South  Wales  territory,  between  Sydney 
and  Melbourne. 


"As  in  America,  provincialism  died  hard,'  said  Alex- 
ander. '  Now  that  it  has  been  vanquished,  a  truly  national 
capital  is  arising.  As  Washington  typifies  the  national 
spirit  of  the  United  States,  Australians  hope  that  Canberra 
will  ultimately  represent,  politically  and  architecturally, 
the  highest  development  of  Australian  genius.' 

"  In  the  same  manner  that  Canberra  will  profit  by  this 
city's  example,  Alexander  points  out,  it  will  also  profit  by 
what  are  often  considered  Washington's  early  mistakes. 
He  holds  the  opportunities  this  city  has  offered  to  land 
speculators  is  one  of  the  most  serious  of  these.  In  Can- 
berra, all  land  is  owned  by  the  government,  and  leased 
at  auction  to  individuals  for  99  years.  As  reappraisal 
of  values  is  provided  for,  every  dollar  spent  in  improving 
the  city  accrues  to  the  profit  of  Canberra,  instead  of  the 
speculator. 

"Another  disadvantage  is  safeguarded  against  through 
stringent  building  regulations  contained  in  the  leases.  One 
will  not  see  in  Canberra,  as  they  may  to  this  day  in  Wash- 
ington, a  shanty  and  a  mansion  within  the  same  city  block. 

"However,  Washington  is  the  great  architectural  and 
spiritual  ideal  to  which  the  Australians  have  set  them- 
selves, Alexander  insisted.  All  information  concerning 
Washington  is  eagerly  seized  upon  and  studied.  Then, 
again,  Canberra  is  essentially  an  American  conception. 
The  plans  for  the  city  were  drawn  by  Walter  Griffin,  of 
Chicago,  whose  design  was  selected  in  an  international 
competition." 


Bob  Davis  Recalls 

A   WINTER   NIGHT'S  ADVENTURE   WITH   THE 
SOUL  OF   HENRY   GEORGE 

(Reprinted  by  permission  of  Robert  H.  Davis) 

OTEADY  readers  of  this  column,  if  there  be  such,  may 
^•^  have  observed  that  in  previous  references  to  my  father 
I  pointed  out  his  catholicity  with  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men.  He  was  an  omnivorous  reader,  a  student  of 
political  conditions,  a  subscriber  to  most  of  the  magazines 
that  pretended  to  present  the  best  thought  of  the  period, 
and  a  staunch  advocate  of  the  Single  Tax  theory.  In  the 
remote  fastnesses  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  where  he  conducted 
his  Episcopalian  parish,  he  found  time  to  develop  a  very 
considerable  correspondence  with  men  of  the  outside 
world.  Among  them  was  Henry  George,  whose  tax 
doctrines  had  begun  to  attract  the  attentio  cf  economists. 
The  friendship  that  grew  up  between  them  resulted  in  the 
great  expounder  of  the  dangers  of  the  "unearned  incre- 
ment" paying  a  visit  to  my  sire  at  Carson,  Nev.,  in  the 
early  '80's. 

Mr.  George  arrived  at  our  house  in  a  blinding  snowstorm. 
My  father,  who  had  met  him  at  the  train,  was  carrying 
the  guest's  carpetbag,  while  the  Single  Taxer  clung  tightly 
to  a  small  leather  grip  in  which  was  concealed,  as  I  learned 
later,  his  whole  existence. 

I  valeted  the  visitor  to  the  extentof  removing  his  galoshes 
and  his  heavy  overcoat.  To  this  very  day,  although 
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forty-five  years  have  elapsed,  I  can  see  him  standing  in 
front  of  our  parlor  stove  warming  his  hands  and  turning 
around  slowly  so  that  the  generous  heat  could  reach  his 
small  body.  He  was  about  five  feet  four  or  five  inches 
in  height.  Even  as  a  small  boy  I  was  overcome  at  the 
size  and  splendor  of  his  head.  He  wore  a  close  brown 
beard  that  gave  prominence  to  the  whiteness  and  height 
of  his  forehead,  which  was  like  a  dome.  He  spoke  very 
slowly  and  distinctly,  dwelling  at  length  upon  the  milder 
climate  of  San  Francisco,  from  which  city  he  had  just 
come. 

I  was  not  aware  at  the  time  that  one  wet  and  bleak 
night  a  few  years  before  Henry  George,  in  dire  poverty, 
frenzied  lest  delay  should  mean  death,  rushed  into  the 
streets  of  San  Francisco  and  sought  the  aid  of  a  stranger 
that  his  wife,  in  the  pangs  of  childbirth,  might  secure  the 
necessary  medical  aid  to  bring  his  first  born,  Henry  George, 
Jr.,  into  the  world.  Such  is  the  fact,  however. 

After  a  nourishing  dinner  Mr.  George  was  escorted  by 
my  father  into  the  study,  where  behind  closed  doors  evils 
of  taxation  and  the  problems  of  Government  were  thrashed 
out  far  into  the  night.  The  next  day  broke  clear  and  cold 
with  a  carpet  of  ice  spread  over  the  city. 

Mr.  George  had  planned  to  leave  that  night  on  the  7.30 
train  for  Reno,  there  to  catch  the  Overland  and  proceed 
East,  but  the  condition  of  the  streets  was  such  that  it 
became  necessary  to  get  out  the  family  mustang  and  the 
Petaluma  cart,  which  comprised  the  vehicular  plant  of  the 
Davis  family,  in  order  that  the  notable  visitor  could  be 
transported  to  the  depot.  When  Mr.  George  and  my 
father,  together  with  the  carpetbag,  were  stowed  in  the 
narrow  seat,  plus  the  thick  overcoats  which  they  wore, 
there  was  little  room  for  the  grip. 

"  Bob  can  bring  it  to  the  station, "  said  my  parent.  "  He 
can  take  a  short  cut  and  meet  us  there. " 

"Be  careful,  my  son,"  said  Henry  George  passing  the 
grip  over  reluctantly.  "Everything  I  have  in  this  world 
is  in  there. " 

The  two  economists  drove  away,  while  I  hustled  over 
to  the  railroad  track,  bent  on  delivering  the  goods.  Along 
side  the  Virginia  and  Truckee  Railroad  right  of  way  ran 
a  creek  from  one  to  three  feet  in  depth.  The  freeze  of  the 
night  before  had  thickened  the  ice  and  while  hurrying 
along  its  banks  I  caught  sight  of  a  slick  black  stretch  that 
seemed  worth  at  least  one  experimental  slide.  I  took 
it  on  the  run,  using  the  black  leather  bag  of  Henry  George 
to  balance  me  in  flight.  But  something  went  wrong;  the 
ice  rocked,  cracked  and  then  broke  through.  I  struck  on 
one  elbow  and  let  go  of  the  grip,  which  came  down  with 
a  splash  into  open  water,  where  it  sank. 

I  floundered  out  of  the  shallow  stream  and  ran  along 
the  bank  in  terror,  searching  the  running  brook  in  wild 
confusion.  Presently  I  caught  sight  of  the  precious  thing 
bumping  along  slowly  downstream.  It  moved  under 
the  sheet  of  ice  with  the  deliberation  of  a  funeral.  I  was 


sorely  tempted  to  break  through,  grab  the  bag,  hasten  to 
the  train  and  then  slowly  freeze  to  death  in  expiation. 
It  was  growing  darker  every  second  and  I  was  at  my  wits' 
ends  until  I  discerned  a  few  yards  ahead  some  free  water 
which  purled  and  eddied.  I  hastened  forward  and  took 
a  position  at  that  point.  After  a  spell  that  seemed  to  last 
all  winter  the  bag  pumped  into  view.  I  nailed  it  and  ran 
down  the  track  to  the  depot,  the  ice  congealing  on  the 
saturated  bag  as  I  fled  onward.  I  arrived  just  in  time 
to  hand  it  over  to  Henry  George,  who  was  pacing  the 
platform  like  a  caged  panther.  I  tried  to  explain,  but  a 
chilled  heart  and  frozen  lips  balked  me.  "All  aboard!" 
yelled  the  conductor,  and  the  author  of  "Progress  and 
Poverty"  with  a  leather  lined  cake  of  ice  climbed  aboard 
and  went  away  from  Carson  for  good. 

*     *     * 

Fifteen  years  later  during  a  New  York  Mayoralty  cam- 
paign I  met  Henry  George  coming  out  of  the  Tribune 
Building  on  Park  Row.  I  presented  myself  as  the  boy 
who  had  brought  the  frozen  grip  to  the  train  at  the  Carson 
depot  on  that  winter  evening.  I  confessed  everything. 

"What  did  the  black  bag  contain?"  I  asked. 

"The  revised  proofs  of  a  new  edition  of  'Progress  and 
Poverty,'  with  some  added  chapters  in  longhand,"  he 
answered  in  that  same  deliberate  carefully  phrased  speech 
that  I  had  heard  years  before.  "  I  sat  up  all  night  on  the 
train  drying  out  the  pages  and  turning  them  over  one  at 
a  time  in  my  drawing  room.  I  never  knew  how  you  so 
completely  saturated  the  contents  of  that  bag.  Your 
explanation  is  satisfactory.  It  would  have  been  difficult 
to  replace  the  material  had  it  eluded  your  vigilance.  I 
suppose,"  he  said  reflectively,  "that  it  was  predestined. 
I  wrote  the  book  in  poverty.  Once  I  lost  part  of  the  man- 
uscript in  a  basement  furnace.  And  finally  it  arrived  at 
the  river.  Famine,  fire  and  flood." 

*     *     * 

Within  two  weeks  Henry  George,  exhausted  by  his 
campaign  labors,  died  on  the  eve  of  election,  his  son  Henry 
George,  Jr.,  taking  his  place  on  the  ticket. 

(Copyright,  1926,  by  Robert  H.  Davis) 

—New   lork  Sim,  Nov.  23,  1926. 

«TTE  that  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat."  That 
•"••is  not  merely  the  word  of  the  Apostle,  it  is  the 
obvious  law  of  nature.  Yet  all  the  world  over,  hard  and 
poor  is  the  fare  of  the  toiling  masses;  while  those  who  aid 
production  neither  with  head  nor  hands  live  luxuriously 
and  fare  sumptiously. 

—HENRY  GEORGE,  in  "Social  Problems." 

"THE  sole  purpose  of  the  Single  Tax  is  to  secure  the 
freedom  of  the  race.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  the  rights  of  men 
when  the  one  thing  essential  to  such  equality  is  withheld." 

— WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON. 
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Personal   Impressions   of  Single   Tax   Progress 

In  Denmark 

CHARLES  O'CONNOR  HENNESSY  AND  ANNA  GEORGE  DE  MILLE  AROUSE 
ENTHUSIASM  OF  NOTABLE  GATHERING  AT  COMPLIMENTARY 

DINNER  IN  NEW  YORK 


AT  the  Hotel  Belmont,  on  October  28,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Single  Taxers  and  their  friends  gathered 
in  honor  of  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy  and  Anna  George 
de  Mille,  in  recognition  of  their  work  at  the  Copenhagen 
Conference  and  the  formation  of  the  new  International 
Union  for  Land  Value  Taxation  and  Free  Trade,  of  which 
Mr.  Hennessy  is  Provisional  President.  The  large  ban- 
quet hall  was  too  small  to  accomodate  all  those  who  made 
application  for  tickets,  and  many  filed  in  after  the  dinner 
was  over  and  the  speaking  began. 

A  notable  committee,  consisting  of  Samuel  Seabury, 
Amos  R.  E.  Pinchot,  George  L.  Record,  Lawson  Purdy, 
and  Frederick  C.  Leubuscher  were  sponsors  of  the  dinner. 

It  was  a  tribute  worthy  of  the  occasion.  No  more 
distinguished  gathering  has  taken  place  in  Single  Tax 
circles  in  years.  At  the  speakers'  table  were  Hon.  Samuel 
Seabury,  Charles  T.  Root,  president  of  the  Robert 
Schalkenbach  Foundation,  Hon.  George  L.  Record,  Hon 
Lawson  Purdy,  Hon.  Frederick  C.  Howe,  and  the  guests 
of  the  evening,  Hon.  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy  and 
Anna  George  de  Mille.  Frederick  C.  Leubuscher  was  the 
very  efficient  toastmaster. 

It  was  gratifying  to  see  so  many  familiar  faces,  undoubt- 
edly brought  together  by  the  prospect  of  renewed  activity 
for  the  great  cause.  It  so  happened  that  this  night  was 
the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Henry  George,  which 
occurred  early  Friday  morning,  October  29,  1897.  No 
more  fitting  tribute  could  have  been  made  to  our  great 
leader  than  this  gathering  assembled  to  hear  the  message 
brought  from  Denmark  by  the  daughter  of  Henry  George. 
Those  who  listened  to  her  account  of  the  great  procession 
which  accompanied  her  when  she  laid  a  wreath  in  memory 
of  her  father  on  the  Liberty  monument  must  have  been 
thrilled  to  know  that  in  this  forward  looking  little  country 
the  message  of  our  great  leader  has  made  such  remarkable 
progress.  For  not  alone  the  leaders  of  thought  in  that 
country,  the  statesmen  who  are  to  guide  her  destinies, 
are  committed  to  our  principles,  but  the  great  body  of  the 
"housemen,"  the  small  peasant  farmers,  know  and 
revere  the  name  and  the  teachings  of  the  great  American 
economist.  And  this  message  was  supplemented  by  a 
recital  more  in  detail  of  the  prospects  for  a  continuous 
progress  in  Denmark  along  our  lines  from  the  other  guest 
of  the  evening,  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy. 


Nor  were  the  other  speeches  less  inspiring.  It  was  good 
to  hear  Judge  Seabury  reiterate  his  faith  in  the  principles 
with  much  of  his  old  time  vigor.  Lawson  Purdy  told  the 
diners,  with  a  touch  of  humor,  of  the  early  days  of  the 
movement  and  Frederick  C.  Howe  dwelt  upon  the  fact 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  Georgian  principles  had  kept  so 
many  men  clear  of  vision  and  unfaltering  in  their  faith 
in  human  progress. 

MESSAGES  OF   REGRET 

Mr.  Leubuscher,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  read  some 
notable  letters  and  telegrams  of  regret.  Louis  F.  Post 
wrote  from  Washington: 

'  'Very  much  do  I  regret  my  inability  to  attend  the 
complimentary  dinner  in  honor  of  Mr.  Hennessy  and 
Mrs.  de  Mille  upon  their  return  from  the  International 
Conference  at  Copenhagen.  Attendance  in  person  being 
impossible,  I  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  send 
a  letter  of  greeting. 

"From  across  the  ocean  I  get  the  highest  kind  of  ex- 
pressions of  favorable  appreciation  of  Mr.  Hennessy's 
abilities  and  useful  service  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Copen- 
hagen Conference.  Also  of  Mrs.  de  Mille's  brilliant  par- 
ticipation in  the  proceedings.  It  is  gratifying  to  me,  too, 
to  be  among  those  who  welcome  the  international  organiza- 
tion which  is  developing  out  of  that  conference. 

"An  organized  international  body  that  recognizes 
Henry  George's  fundamental  principle  of  common  rights 
to  natural  resources;  that  adopts  his  progressive  method 
of  securing  those  rights  by  substituting  gradually  for 
confiscatory  taxes  on  production  compensatory  taxes  on 
land  in  proportion  to  its  value;  and  that  advocates  free 
trade  in  the  interest  of  economic  development  through- 
out the  world,  and  therefore  in  the  interest  of  world  peace, 
— should  be  welcomed  not  only  by  every  disciple  of  Henry 
George,  but  by  every  other  thoughtful  citizen  of  any 
nation  who  cares  more  for  his  country  than  for  oppor- 
tunities to  live  parasitically  upon  the  labor  of  his  fellow 
citizens." 

Major  George  Haven  Putnam,  President  of  the 
American  Free  Trade  League,  wrote: 

"  I  am  sorry  not  to  find  myself  free  to  be  present  at  the 
dinner  that  is  to  be  given  on  the  evening  of  Thursday, 
October  28th,  in  honor  of  Mr.  Hennessy  and  Mrs.  deMille. 
I  have  a  speaking  engagement  out  of  town  for  the  same 
evening.  The  recent  statement  from  the  group  of  pub- 
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Heists  in  Europe,  the  plan  for  which  originated  in  our 
Cobden  Club  Committee,  is  bringing  fresh  attention  to 
the  importance  of  breaking  down  tariff  barriers  if  civilized 
relations  are  to  be  maintained  among  the  nations." 

A  telegram  from  Detroit,  from  Harold  S.  Buttenheim, 
editor  of  The  American  City,  said: 

'  'Absence  from  New  York,  much  to  my  regret,  prevents 
attendance  at  dinner  to  Senator  Hennessy  tonight.  It 
would  have  given  me  real  pleasure  to  join  in  this  well 
deserved  tribute  to  one  for  whose  services  to  mankind  I 
have  the  highest  respect,  and  among  whose  friends  it  is 
a  real  honor  to  be  numbered.' ' 

Other  regrets  were  from  Hamlin  Garland,  Raymond 
V.  Ingersoll,  Dan  Beard,  Edwin  I.  Jones,  Bolton  Hall, 
Lewellyn  E.  Pratt,  George  L.  Rusby,  Mrs.  Edith  Hibbard 
and  others.  There  was  a  cablegram  from  the  Secretariat 
of  the  London  headquarters  of  the  International  Union 
for  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values  and  Free  Trade,  signed 
by  John  Paul  and  Arthur  Madsen,  who  also  forwarded 
compliments  to  Mr.  Hennessy  from  the  editor  of  Grund- 
skyld,  the  organ  of  the  Danish  Georgeists. 

MR.  LEUBUSCHER'S  ADDRESS 

Mr.  Leubuscher,  in  his  introductory  address,  stated 
that,  possibly  excepting  the  banquet  tendered  to  Tom 
L.  Johnson  in  1910  upon  his  return  from  England,  this 
dinner  had  brought  together  the  most  distinguished  body  of 
Single  Taxers  gathered  together  since  the  death  of  Henry 
George.  He  alluded  to  the  happy  coincidence  that  he  had 
acted  as  toastmaster  at  the  Johnson  Dinner.  Proceeding, 
he  said: 

'  'Single  Taxers  sometimes  say  that  it  is  not  good  policy 
to  associate  the  doctrine  of  the  land  for  the  people,  the 
doctrine  that  the  economic  rent  of  land  that  is  the  crea- 
tion of  all  the  people,  belongs  to  the  people, — to  associate 
that  doctrine  with  the  philosophy  of  free  trade.  These 
people  forget  that  the  sturdiest  blows  ever  struck 
at  the  fetish  of  Protection  were  struck  by  Henry  George 
in  his  great  work  'Protection  and  Free  Trade." 
(Applause.) 

"And  so  this  great  International  Conference  at  Copen- 
hagen by  unanimous  vote  adopted  resolutions  that  were 
sent  to  the  Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva 
in  favor  of  absolute  and  unqualified  free  trade.  (Applause.) 
"It  is  evident  that  that  declaration  was  most  timely, — 
for  only  a  few  days  ago  we  saw  big  headlines  in  the  news- 
papers announcing  that  the  great  bankers  and  industrial- 
ists of  sixteen  nations  had  made  an  appeal  to  the  world  to 
overthrow  all  tariff  barriers,  as  a  means  of  bringing  peace 
and  prosperity  to  the  world.  The  question  of  the  land 
for  the  people,  the  question  of  free  land  and  free  trade, 
are  being  discussed  in  the  world  as  never  before  as  a  pos- 
sible remedy  for  after-war  ills.  Now,  to  my  mind  the 
greatest  event  of  the  year  1926  was  this  International 


Conference  at  Copenhagen  in  July.  After  going  through 
a  fine  programme  lasting  about  a  week,  the  Conference, 
representing  many  nations,  decided  to  form  an  Inter- 
national Union  for  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values  and  Free 
Trade.  It  is  no  longer  a  local  or  even  a  national  move- 
ment, but  an  active  international  organization,  and  as  such 
has  increased  and  is  increasing  the  respect  of  mankind  for 
the  philosophy  of  Henry  George.  That  is  why  I  say  it 
was  one  of  the  great  events  of  the  year  1926. 

"In  1897  Henry  George  was  a  candidate  for  Mayor  of 
this  city  for  a  second  time.  On  his  campaign  committee 
was  a  young  lawyer  who  had  been  or  was  soon  thereafter 
President  of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club.  That  young 
lawyer  has  become  a  great  lawyer, — in  fact  one  of  the  great 
Judges  of  this  state,  starting  at  an  early  age  in  the  City 
Court,  then  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  then  in  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  the  highest  Court  of  a  state  of  ten  million 
people.  This  gentleman  will  now  address  you — the 
Honorable  Samuel  Seabury. "  (Applause.) 

JUDGE  SEABURY'S  ADDRESS 

'It  is  a  privilege  to  sit  at  this  board  today  in  honor  of 
Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy  and  of  Anna  George  deMille. 
We  delight  to  honor  them  not  only  for  what  they  have 
done  to  promote  a  great  cause,  but  because  of  their  asso- 
ciation, in  our  minds  at  least,  with  one  whom  we  recognize 
as  one  of  the  greatest  characters  that  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury produced. 

"Many  years  have  gone  by  since  Henry  George  gave 
his  message  to  the  world.  In  the  early  days,  the  days  of  our 
youth,  we  used  to  believe  that  that  message  would  soon  real- 
ize fulfillment.  Henry  George  knew  that  was  not  to  be  the 
case,  and  we  lived  to  learn  that  Henry  George  was  right. 
The  struggle  against  private  monopoly,  against  economic 
privilege,  against  international  jealousies,  against  hate 
and  against  ignorance  is  not  a  struggle  that  can  be  easily 
won.  In  the  years  that  have  intervened,  the  truth  which 
Henry  George  made  clear  has  progressed.  It  has  slowly 
marched  on.  But  the  world  has  as  yet  refused  to  accept 
the  truth  to  which  he  gave  expression,  and  has  paid  a 
heavy  penalty  for  its  failure  so  to  do. 

'  'Henry  George  taught  the  lesson  of  brotherhood  among 
the  peoples,  and  we  have  seen  nations  divided  into  armed 
camps  intent  upon  bringing  about  the  destruction  of  one 
another.  Henry  George  taught  that  the  people  of  the 
world  must  cooperate  in  the  spirit  of  good-will,  and  we 
have  seen  the  peoples  priding  themselves  upon  their 
isolation  from  one  another.  Henry  George  taught  the 
rule  of  the  people,  and  we  have  witnessed  a  very  different 
thing — the  rule  of  great  states  oppressive  of  the  person- 
alities of  their  own  citizens  within  them  and  grasping  and 
blatant  toward  other  states  without.  Henry  George 
taught  that  freedom  of  trade  and  exchange  among  peoples 
led  to  the  welfare  and  the  happiness  of  all ;  we  have  witnessed 
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the  erection  of  tariff  barriers  and  the  establishment  of 
governmental  restrictions  upon  the  right  of  one  people 
to  deal  with  another.  He  taught  that  economic  freeedom 
was  as  essential  as  political  freedom.  We  have  witnessed 
the  unprecedented  growth  of  private  monopoly  and  eco- 
nomic imperialism.  Henry  George  taught  that  individual 
Teedom  could  not  exist  coincident  with  the  monopoly  of 
natural  resources.  We  have  passed  laws  which,  while 
they  fulminate  against  monopoly,  leave  unrepealed  upon 
our  statute  books  laws  which  of  necessity  create  and  pro- 
tect private  monopoly.  Henry  George  taught  the  lesson 
of  tolerance  and  freedom  of  opinion.  We  have  been  pass- 
ing through  an  era  of  bigotry  and  intolerance,  under  which 
the  restraint  both  of  public  opinion  and  of  law  prevent 
the  free  expression  of  individual  opinion.  Henry  George 
taught  that  the  expenses  of  government  should  be  borne 
by  the  taxation  of  socially  created  values.  These  great 
values  which  the  community  creates  we  have  donated  to 
a  privileged  class,  while  burdening  and  harassing  the  pro- 
ducers of  wealth  by  a  great  multitude  of  inquisitorial, 
unequal  and  unjust  taxes. 

"I  point  to  these  self-evident  facts  not  in  any  spirit  of 
pessimism.  Only  the  truth  and  a  realization  of  facts  can 
make  us  free,  and  it  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  times 
that  the  truth  in  reference  to  these  subjects  is  becoming 
more  generally  appreciated  and  known. 

"When  the  world  and  its  civilization  passed  through 
the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  in  the  Great  War, 
men  believed  that  when  the  War  was  over  the  govern- 
ments of  the  world  would  act  upon  a  higher  plan,  and  that 
the  world  would  then  be  made  safe  and  free  for  democracy. 
It  was  a  noble  hope,  but  it  remains  unfulfilled.  Like  causes 
produce  like  results.  Unless  we  can  change  the  causes,  the 
deep,  the  fundamental  causes  which  give  rise  to  social 
injustices  and  wars,  we  have  no  right  to  expect  that  we 
shall  reap  any  different  results. 

"Is  it  not  time  to  try  to  change  these  practices  and  pol- 
icies which  have  resulted  in  injustice  and  in  war?  Is  it  not 
time  that  we  should  try  other  and  different  policies  and 
practices?  We  have  tried  isolation.  Is  it  not  time  to 
try  cooperation?  We  have  tried  economic  imperialism 
and  aggressive  nationalism.  Is  it  not  time  to  try  the 
abolition  of  economic  imperialism,  and  the  monopoly  of 
natural  resources,  the  root  from  which  they  spring?  We 
have  tried  jealously  and  hate  in  international  relations. 
Is  it  not  time  to  try  fraternity?  We  have  tried  intolerance 
and  the  suppression  of  opinion.  Is  it  not  time  to  try  toler- 
ance and  the  freedom  of  opinion  ?  We  have  tried  allowing 
the  state  to  limit  and  to  restrict  the  individual  in  a  thou- 
sand unnecessary,  meddlesome  ways.  Is  it  not  time  for  the 
individual  man  and  woman  within  the  community  to 
restrict  the  State  and  to  curtail  its  powers  of  meddlesome- 
ness and  interference  with  personal  rights?  (Applause.) 

"There  is  no  short,  no  easy  way.  If  we  would  aid  to- 
ward laying  the  foundations  of  social  justice,  we  must 


abandon  the  practice  and  the  policies  which,  wherever 
applied,  have  led  to  injustice  and  wars  among  people.  We 
must  try  to  remove  the  obstacles  to  free  cooperation  among 
the  people  of  the  world — insist  that  the  state  shall  per- 
form its  primary  state  function  of  securing  equality  of 
opportunity  by  the  destruction  or  the  abolition  of  the 
private  monopoly  of  natural  resources. 

"Apart  from  the  personal  feelings  of  regard  which  I 
entertain  for  your  distinguished  guests  of  honor,  I  feel, 
as  I  have  no  doubt  you  feel,  that  we  are  delighted  to  be  here 
to  recognize  what  they  have  done  in  the  past  for  the  cause 
in  which  we  are  interested,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  here 
because  we  think  that  the  efforts  that  they  will  exert  in 
this  cause  will  contribute  toward  the  accomplishment 
of  the  realization  of  these  great  objects  to  which  I  have 
referred,  and  we  are  glad — and  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  not 
only  my  own  sentiments  but  the  sentiments  of  all  around 
this  table — to  wish  them  Godspeed  and  success  in  the 
future  labors  that  they  will  engage  in."  (Applause.) 

LAWSON   PURDY'S  REMINISCENCES 

Mr.  Leubuscher:  "Single  Taxers  sometimes  deplore 
the  slowness  of  the  world's  appreciation  of  what  seems 
to  us  an  accurately  logical  economic  doctrine  and  the 
only  doctrine  which,  if  applied,  will  abolish  poverty.  I 
think  they  have  no  cause  for  pessimism.  Great  funda- 
mental reforms  come  slowly.  It  took  thousands  of  years 
to  abolish  chattel  slavery.  Why,  when  I  was  a  boy,  and 
that  is  not  so  many  years  ago,  woman  suffrage  was 
laughed  at.  The  agitation  for  that  reform  lasted  at  least 
a  century.  The  proposals  of  Henry  George  have  in  forty 
years  made  wonderful  strides.  What  has  helped  to  ad- 
vance land  value  taxation  in  our  country  more  than  any- 
thing else,  especially  in  the  City  of  New  York,  is  the  work 
largely  of  a  man  who  will  now  address  you — Lawson 
Purdy — (Applause.)  A  former  President  of  the  Manhat- 
tan Single  Tax  Club,  for  many  years  he  was  President  of 
the  Tax  Commission  of  this  great  city.  Largely  through 
his  efforts  was  adopted  the  separation  of  the  assessment 
of  land  and  improvements.  (Applause.)  That  was  a  great 
entering  wedge.  It  enabled  people  to  realize  what  a  great 
thing  was  the  land  value  of  New  York  City,  now,  I  think, 
assessed  for  over  six  billions  of  dollars.  In  the  year  1925 
there  was  collected  in  taxes  upon  land  value  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars,  in  one  year.  That  is 
more  of  the  economic  rent  of  land  than  is  collected 
in  all  of  Great  Britain,  and  I  venture  to  say,  without  know- 
ing it  to  be  a  fact,  more  of  the  annual  value  of  land  than  is 
collected  in  one  year  in  France  and  Germany  combined." 

Mr.  Purdy  said: 

"I  came  here  to  reminisce  about  Charlie  Hennessy  and 
I  have  been  thinking  as  I  sat  here  tonight  about  the  cam- 
paign of  1897.  Some  of  us  didn't  want  Henry  George 
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nominated  for  mayor  in  1897,  partly  because  we  knew  that 
his  doctor  had  told  him  that  it  was  taking  his  life  in  his 
hands  to  undergo  the  stress  and  strain  of  such  a  contest. 
You  know  that  mattered  nothing  to  him.  He  thought 
that  there  his  duty  lay,  and  he  went  through  it  to  the  end 
that  his  physician  had  foreseen.  There  was  a  goodly  de- 
mand that  he  accept  that  nomination  before  he  did  accept 
it.  George's  knowledge  of  practical  politics  in  the  City 
of  New  York  was  not  much  greater  than  that  of  men  far 
inferior  to  him  in  knowledge  and  intellectual  power.  He 
selected  a  small  personal  campaign  committee.  They 
were  all  young  men.  I  think  the  oldest  of  them  was  only 
turned  forty,  and  Hennessy  was  chairman  of  that  small 
committee.  I  had  the  honor  of  serving  upon  it  and  what 
I  didn't  know  about  how  to  run  a  political  campaign  would 
fill  the  British  Encyclopedia.  We  went  to  the  task  with 
all  our  hearts. 

"We  were  confronted  with  a  very  serious  situation. 
Richard  Croker  was  the  Boss  of  Tammany  Hall.  He 
had  an  ancient  enemy  in  James  O'Brien,  once  sheriff  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  who  was  the  head  of  a  Democratic 
faction  in  the  City  of  New  York  and  always  eager  to  get 
Richard  Croker's  scalp.  He  saw  the  opportunity  to  win 
a  few  minor  places  for  his  followers  by  allying  his  cohorts 
with  the  Henry  George  movement.  Very  nearly  he  suc- 
ceeded. But  Hennessy  was  then  a  newspaper  man,  and  he 
was  born  astute.  He  knew  that  there  was  some  friction 
and  jealously  between  Leader  Pat  McCarren  of  Brooklyn 
and  Richard  Croker  of  Manhattan.  It  was  the  first 
election  of  the  combined,  consolidated  New  York.  We 
had  gotten  into  a  position  in  which  it  seemed  likely  that 
Henry  George,  with  the  O'Brien  alliance,  would  have  to 
head  a  ticket  that  would  have  more  undesirable  people 
on  it  than  ever  were  on  any  ticket  in  the  City  of  New  York. 
We  were  aghast  at  what  lay  before  us. 

"We  figured  that  it  would  be  disgraceful  for  Henry 
George  to  be  at  the  head  of  such  a  ticket.  How  were 
we  going  to  avoid  it?  Well,  Hennessy  made  a  combina- 
tion with  McCarren,  by  which  we  would  take  all  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  in  Brooklyn,  and  put  them  under  our  city- 
wide  ticket  of  three,  composed  of  George,  Dayton,  and 
O'Neill,  and  then  he  made  a  combination  with  Seth  Low's 
manager  and  took  all  the  Citizens  Union  ticket  in  Man- 
hattan, and  put  Henry  George  at  the  head  of  that.  You 
might  remember  it  cost  a  lot  of  money  to  get  petitions 
to  nominate  all  those  officers,  and  if  you  had  an  imper- 
fect ticket  you  had  not  the  remotest  show.  So  when 
finally  we  came  to  the  election,  largely  through  Hennessy's 
engineering,  we  had  a  good,  decent,  respectable  crowd  in 
Manhattan  underneath  Henry  George,  and  in  Brooklyn, 
we  had  a  perfectly  regular  Democratic  Party  crowd  for 
whom  we  assumed  no  responsibility.  It  was  a  work,  I 
think,  of  genius. 

"Well,  that  was  the  kind  of  a  man  Hennessy  was.  He 
had  the  ability  to  deal  with  people,  and  in  all  these  years 


since  he  has  shown  it.  His  early  training  as  a  newspaper 
man  gave  him  a  very  wide  acquaintance  and  the  kind 
of  knowledge  which  helped  him  in  a  period  of  stress  and 
strain.  And  through  him  we  were  able  in  that  great  cam- 
paign to  have  a  ticket  that  was  a  decent  ticket,  for  which 
Henry  George  had  no  personal  responsibility.  If  our 
leader  had  lived  his  vote  would  have  been  very,  very  great. 
No  man  knows  how  much  it  would  have  been. 

"Then  Hennessy  after  that  goes  right  on  working  in 
good  causes  until  today.  After  serving  the  same  co-opera- 
tive savings  society  for  nearly  forty  years,  he  has  built 
up  one  of  the  greatest  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States,  and  so  long  as  we  haven't  fair  economic  oppor- 
tunities, the  sort  of  institution  he  is  at  the  head  of  is  one 
of  the  very  best  agencies  that  has  ever  been  devised  for 
enabling  people  to  acquire  their  own  homes  and  to  have 
the  security  that  comes  with  home  ownership,  and  the 
stability  that  comes  with  it.  And  he  has  found  time 
while  conducting  that  big  institution  to  serve  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  in  the  Senate  and  do  good  work  there,  and 
so  spread  the  gospel  of  correct  economics.  And  then 
the  United  States  was  honored  by  having  him  elected  to 
preside  over  our  International  Conference  at  Copenhagen. 
Hennessy  deserves  well  of  us  and  of  the  City  of  New  York 
where  he  labors,  and  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  for  his 
legislative  services  to  it,  and  of  the  United  States  now  that 
he  represents  our  country  as  president  of  the  International 
Union  for  Land  Value  Taxation  and  Free  Trade." 

ADDRESS   OF  GEORGE  L.   RECORD 

Mr.  Leubuscher:  "I  think  everybody  would  like  to 
see  and  hear  the  man  who  contributed  so  much  to  the 
political  education  that  made  Woodrow  Wilson  president 
of  the  United  States.  Over  in  New  Jersey  it  is  known 
that  there  was  one  man  who,  more  than  any  other,  was 
the  leader  of  the  progressive  political  movement  that  made 
a  logical  basis  and  opportunity  for  Wilson's  entry  into 
public  life,  and  who,  after  Wilson's  election  as  Governor, 
was  pre-eminent  in  moulding  the  policies  that  the  Gover- 
nor supported,  and  that  won  him  the  confidence  of  the 
country.  That  man  was  George  L.  Record."  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Record  said:  "I  have  come  over  here  this  evening 
with  a  group  of  Single  Tax  people  from  New  Jersey  to 
do  honor  to  the  guests  of  the  evening.  I  do  not  know 
Mrs.  deMille  personally,  but  those  of  us  who  have  been 
active  in  New  Jersey  politics  for  the  last  twenty  odd  years 
have  had  very  grateful  reason  to  know  Senator  Hennessy. 
It  is  to  the  immense  advantage  of  our  state  that  Senator 
Hennessy  came  over  there  and  took  up  his  residence  and 
interested  himself  in  the  public  affairs  of  New  Jersey.  He 
immediately  attained  distinction  as  soon  as  he  appeared 
at  Trenton.  Most  of  you  have  had  little  contact  with 
legislatures.  By  reason  of  my  professional  relations  as 
the  representative  of  municipal  bodies  and  my  interest 
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with  our  other  friends  in  New  Jersey  in  the  practical  poli- 
tics of  the  state,  I  have  been  familiar  with  the  legislatures 
of  New  Jersey  for  thirty  years  or  more,  and  it  is  perfectly 
astonishing  to  get  the  measure  of  the  average  member 
of  the  legislature:  I  would  put  it  the  other  way,  to  get 
the  measure  of  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  the 
members  of  the  legislature. 

"If  a  man  appears  at  the  legislature  in  New  Jersey — 
and  I  suspect  that  we  are  no  worse  than  in  any  other  state 
— if  a  man  appears  honestly  and  disinterestedly  trying  to 
put  over  something  in  the  public  interest,  ninety  out  of 
every  hundred  members  of  the  legislature  think  he  is  queer, 
and  'off  his  nut'  and  they  look  at  him  askance  and  say: 
'What  is  his  graft?  What  is  he  driving  at?'  Never  by 
any  possible  chance  does  it  enter  their  minds  that  any  one 
can  be  down  there  at  Trenton  sincerely  on  behalf  of  some 
public  interest.  And  into  that  atmosphere  came  Senator 
Hennessy,  with  his  great  intelligence  and  his  disinter- 
ested love  of  the  people,  and  with  his  clear  power  of  state- 
ment. Within  a  very  short  time  he  was  the  intellectual, 
dominating  figure  of  that  legislature  when  it  came  to  any 
question  of  real  public  interest.  Our  state  profited  im- 
mensely by  his  service,  and  those  who  were  in  contact 
with  him  then  are  glad  to  come  here  and  join  you  in  ren- 
dering him  the  honor  his  distinguished  services  here  and 
abroad  have  brought  to  him.  We  wish  him  a  long  life 
and  happiness.  We  know  that  as  long  as  he  lives  he  will 
do  whatever  he  can  with  his  great  intelligence  and  ability 
to  follow  the  ideal  of  the  abolition  of  privilege  and  the 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all. 

"Now  it  is  not  in  my  opinion  a  proper  time  to  discuss 
any  of  the  principles  of  Henry  George.  It  is  a  waste  of 
time  to  do  it  with  this  group.  But  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  consider  from  our  different  experiences  what  we  are 
to  do  in  the  future.  While  I  find  as  the  years  go  by  that  I 
am  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  principles 
as  to  the  land,  which  Mr.  George  expounded,  I  find  myself 
drifting  away  from  the  idea  that  those  principles  will  ever 
be  applied  as  a  result  of  the  direct  agitation  for  their 
adoption. 

"I  have  a  notion  that  while  it  is  true,  as  Henry  George 
said,  that  here  are  a  number  of  robbers  and  that  if  you 
would  kill  them  off,  there  at  the  end  is  the  big  robber,  the 
land  robber,  and  that's  a  true  picture  economically, — I 
have  very  great  doubts  whether  it  is  a  true  picture  poli- 
tically. I  and  the  group  I  work  with  in  New  Jersey  are 
politically  minded  and  we  are  not  primarily  propagandists. 
We  are  striving  all  the  time  to  give  this  immense  idea  a 
practical  political  form  which  will  get  it  into  politics.  We 
have  run  tickets  and  talked  in  the  streets  and  from  soap 
boxes  and  in  halls,  and  we  have  taught  the  straight  Single 
Tax  and  I  say  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  I  have 
never  been  able  to  talk  to  a  miscellaneous  audience  upon  the 
Single  Tax  with  any  feeling  that  I  put  it  over  at  all,  and  I 
say  further  that  I  have  never  seen  anybody  that  could 


take  a  miscellaneous,  untrained  audience  and  put  over 
the  Single  Tax.  I  have  never  seen  it  done.  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  politically,  that  is  a  mistake  and  a 
wasted  effort.  But  propaganda  must  go  on  and  the  prop- 
aganda must  be  as  Mr.  George  said  "The  demand  for  the 
full  reform  which  must  never  be  qualified  or  compromised. " 
But  when  you  approach  the  domain  of  politics,  the  law 
of  the  being  of  politics  is  compromise,  and  it  is  utterly 
impossible  in  a  political  movement  to  put  over  an  ultimate 
philosophy.  Now,  then,  if  that  is  so,  we  must  seek  for  the 
thin  edge  of  the  wedge.  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and 
Wendell  Phillips  went  up  and  down  this  country  for  thirty 
years  preaching  the  anti-slavery  doctrine,  but  when  it 
got  hold  of  the  conscience  of  the  people  and  got  into  poli- 
tics, Wendell  Phillips  and  William  Lloyd  Garrison  were 
perfectly  helpless  in  the  domain  of  politics.  Then 
emerged  the  politician  who  in  his  heart  was  just  as  much 
the  abolitionist,  Abraham  Lincoln.  Yet  Abraham 
Lincoln  appeared  on  the  scene  not  as  an  abolitionist  at  all. 
He  appeared  upon  the  scene  as  the  advocate  of  the  prop- 
osition that  slavery  must  be  restricted  to  where  it  existed. 
Garrison  and  Phillips  could  not  understand  that  philos- 
ophy, and  thought  he  was  a  traitor  and  a  half-hearted 
servant,  and  they  never  appreciated  him.  But  Lincoln 
was  politically  minded  and  he  saw  perfectly  plain  that 
the  way  to  get  the  common,  average  man  interested  in 
slavery  was  to  take  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  and  say  to 
him — "Our  political  party  is  not  an  abolition  party.  If 
we  are  successful  we  will  not  abolish  slavery  but  will 
restrict  slavery  to  where  it  exists."  Later  on,  when 
that  idea  had  become  familiar,  he  added  another  idea — 
"We  will  insist  at  the  same  time  that  slavery  must  be  put 
in  the  process  where  the  public  mind  will  rest  confident 
in  its  ultimate  extinction. " 

"Now  there  was  the  very  essence  of  political  leadership. 
He  saw  that  to  restrict  slavery  to  the  South  you  had  to 
give  a  reason  for  holding  it  there,  and  once  you  gave  the 
reason  the  human  mind  would  see  that  if  it  must  be  re- 
stricted to  the  South  it  must  be  because  it  was  bad,  and 
therefore  must  be  put  in  the  process  of  extinction. 

Now  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion — that  while  it  is 
our  duty  to  keep  up  wherever  we  can  the  Single  Tax  idea 
as  an  educational  proposition,  politically  it  will  not  come 
about  in  that  way.  Over  in  New  Jersey  as  we  have  run 
our  candidates, — and  we  have  elected  several  of  them  to 
the  legislature  besides  Senator  Hennessy,  James  G. 
Blauvelt,  Josiah  Dadley  and  John  H.  Adamson  as  a  result 
of  our  political  activities  on  the  Republican  side,  while 
Senator  Hennessy  exercises  his  political  activities  on  the 
Democratic  side — we  keep  trying  different  plans.  It 
is  my  view  that  we  eventually  have  got  to  get  possession 
of  this  government,  and  we  have  got  to  get  it  not  by  stand- 
ing for  the  Single  Tax,  but  by  standing  for  some  proposi- 
tion to  abridge  privilege  in  its  various  forms  of  which 
the  land  is  only  one.  We  have  the  privilege  that  is  exer- 
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cised  by  these  people  who  have  gathered  great  patents 
together,  which  they  hold  out  of  use  to  sustain  monopoly. 
We  have  the  tremendous  privilege  which  the  mass  of  the 
people  never  understand,  that  the  railroads  of  this  coun- 
try are  run  for  two  purposes — one  for  the  rake-off  for  the 
bankers  in  handling  the  securities — the  other  to  run  the 
railroads  as  a  means  of  giving  illegal  favors  and  privileges 
to  the  great  trusts  and  monopolies  which  these  institu- 
tions control,  and  which  favors  are  denied  to  their  com- 
petitors. 

So  we  find  that  there  privilege  is  organized,  and  when 
we  encounter  the  political  machinery  we  do  not  find  it 
subsidized  by  speculators  in  land  as  such,  but  subsidized 
by  the  possessors  of  privilege  of  some  other  kind  than  land. 
So  if  we  are  to  develop  a  new  political  party,  it  has  got  to 
be  by  setting  up  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  upon  which 
all  intellectual  far-seeing  people  can  agree,  and  which  has 
in  it  the  essence  of  the  idea  in  which  all  of  us  believe. 

"We  have  tried  in  New  Jersey  a  plan  to  take  a  part  of  this 
great  programme,  to  wit:  that  there  is  here  in  the  East 
the  Anthracite  Coal  Trust  and  that  it  is  created  and  main- 
tained by  two  privileges.  One  is  that  a  little  group  of 
people  have  got  all  the  land  containing  anthracite  coal 
and  the  other  is  that  the  same  group  of  people  have  got 
possession  of  all  of  the  railroads  that  run  into  the  coal 
lands.  We  say  that  the  remedy  is  for  the  State  or  the 
Nation  to  buy  enough  of  this  land  which  is  held  out  of  use 
to  suppress  competition,  and  to  lease  it  upon  moderate 
royalties  to  competitors  of  the  Coal  Trust;  and  we  say 
that  that  alone  would  be  useless  because  the  channels  of 
transportation  are  held  by  the  same  group,  and  there- 
fore we  say,  not  because  we  are  socialistic,  but  opposed 
to  privilege,  that  we  must  buy  and  operate  one  of  the 
railroads  to  insure  equality  in  transportation  to  the  com- 
petitors of  the  trust,  and  we  say  that  that  will  destroy 
the  Coal  Trust.  I  repeat  that  I  have  never  seen  anyone 
that  could  state  the  principles  of  Single  Tax  to  a  miscell- 
aneous audience  and  get  it  across,  but  I  have  never  seen 
any  audience  that  would  not  take  that  proposition  and 
swallow  it  whole.  Once  you  get  them  to  see  that  nobody 
has  the  right  to  own  all  the  land  containing  coal,  they  will  see 
that  the  same  rule  applies  to  the  land  upon  which  we  raise 
cabbages, — but  we  don't  have  to  say  that  now.  The  job 
immediately  is  to  get  people  to  think,  and  everybody 
hates  the  Coal  Trust  except  the  managers  of  the  political 
parties.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  people  hate  it  and  if 
you  can  harness  that  prejudice  and  hate  and  justifiable 
hostility  up  to  the  great  idea  that  the  Lord  Almighty 
never  created  the  coal  lands  in  Pennsylvania  to  be 
held  as  a  monopoly,  you  have  applied  to  politics  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  Single  Tax,  and  it  will  grow  of  itself. 

Now  that  is  my  contribution  to  the  spirit  of  this 
occasion. 

"This  is  a  tough  time.  It  is  low  tide.  There  never  was 
a  time  in  the  thirty  odd  years  I  have  been  in  active  poli- 


tics when  ideas  were  so  utterly  repugnant  to  the  average 
man.  There  never  was  a  time  apparently,  when  people 
were  so  disillusioned,  cynical  and  despairing  as  to  any 
intellectual  proposition.  I  tried  to  interest  a  brilliant 
friend  along  those  lines,  and  he  said,  ''What  is  the  use? 
When  a  Rudolph  Valentino  can  drive  Charles  W.  Elliot 
from  the  first  page  to  the  twenty-first  page  of  the  New 
York  Times,  what  is  the  use  of  trying  to  talk  to  the 
American  people  about  any  serious  subject?"  And  it  is 
so.  It  is  possible  that  the  Great  War  was  the  natural 
and  inevitable  culmination  of  this  tremendous  force  in 
civilization  which  we  call  privilege,  and  of  which  there 
are  other  forms  beside  that  of  land  privilege.  It  may  be 
that  that  old  privilege  idea  has  been  shaken  to  its  founda- 
tion, and  I  hope  that  this  is  so. 

"But  for  the  moment  we  are  passing  through  a  wave  of 
reaction.  The  brilliant  ideas  that  were  set  up  and  held 
out  in  such  wonderful  language  by  Woodrow  Wilson  have 
proved  such  an  utter  absurdity  in  their  results  that  there 
is  a  tremendous  wave  of  re-action  and  of  despair  and  hope- 
lessness that  now  spreads  over  the  mass  of  the  people  of 
the  whole  world.  But  that  is  the  time  for  those  who  see 
clearly  and  who  understand  the  truth  to  hold  fast  until 
the  tide  turns,  because  if  this  universe  is  organized  upon 
moral  laws,  the  tide  must  turn.  And  so,  as  we  come  here 
tonight  to  pay  our  tribute  of  honor,  respect  and  gratitude 
to  these  distinguished  guests  of  the  evening,  let  us  take 
heart  and  renew  here  our  courage  for  the  battles  that  are 
yet  to  come." 

ADDRESS  OF  FREDERIC   C.   HOWE 

Mr.  Leubuscher:  "We  expected  to  have  among  the 
speakers  tonight  Mr.  Amos  Pinchot,  but  this  evening  I 
received  a  telephone  message  from  Mrs.  Pinchot  that  he 
came  home  about  mid-day  feeling  ill  and  is  tonight  under 
care  of  a  physician.  He  send  us  his  sincere  regrets.  But 
we  have  with  us  Frederic  C.  Howe,  who  was  the  friend  of 
Henry  George  and  the  trusted  associate  of  Tom  L.  John- 
son in  Cleveland.  He  will  say  a  few  words. "  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Howe  said:  "I  have  a  confession  rather  than  a 
speech  to  make.  I  came  here  tonight  because  I  wanted 
to  see  Anna  George.  I  came  here  because  I  wanted  to 
see  Senator  Hennessy,  and  I  came  here — well,  I  haven't 
been  to  a  Single  Tax  dinner  since  1914.  I  have  hardly 
been  to  a  radical  dinner  since  1914.  Most  of  that  time, 
I  have  not  wanted  to  go  to  a  radical  dinner  or  a  radical 
meeting.  But  tonight  I  wanted  to  come  here  to  meet 
you  people  again.  My  mind  went  back  to  last  summei 
when  The  Survey  printed  a  symposium  on  "What  Has 
Become  of  The  Pre-War  Radical, "  and  most  writers  said. 
'O  those  radicals  wanted  to  change  people  over.  They 
wanted  other  people  to  be  like  themselves.  They  were 
unhappy  beings  who  felt  that  God  made  human  beings 
not  in  His  image  but  in  their  image,  and  they  cannot  be 
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appy  because  of  the  error  He  had  made.'  Well,  in 
nswering  that  in  my  own  mind,  I  said:  'Now  that  is 
trange.  The  radicals  I  lived  among  haven't  been  that 
ind  of  people.  They  have  been  as  good  as  the  Chinese; 
icy  said:  'People  are  good.  Institutions  are  wrong.' 
.nd  among  practically  all  of  that  liberal  group,  it  was 
le  Single  Taxers  who  stood  out,  thinking  straightfor- 
ardly  into  defects  of  our  institutions  rather  than  about 
ic  evil  inside  of  some  men  and  the  goodness  in  other 
icn.  We  thought  scientifically  and  straight.  We 
weren't  carried  away  by  the  Billy  Sundayism  of  reform, 
nd  I  am  rather  proud  of  myself  (although  I  do  not  under- 
tand  quite  how  it  came  about)  that  I,  a  mid-Westerner, 
illage  born,  ecclesiastically  environed,  believing  in  evan- 
elical  religion,  should  have  not  wanted  to  make  other 
eople  like  myself — I  only  wanted  them  to  think  and  use 
icir  own  minds. 

And  the  second  reason  I  think,  why  I  wanted  to  be 
ere,  was  that  during  those  intervening  fourteen  years  I 
aven't  been  with  many  people  who  used  their  minds — 
have  been  with  a  lot  of  people  in  high  places  and  in  low, 
ut  their  minds  do  not  work.  They  do  not  work  when 
icy  come  up  against  self-interest.  That  is  where  the 
ind  always  stalls.  But  Single  Taxers,  whether  rich  or 
oor,  have  had  the  intellectual  capacity  and  the  intel- 
ctual  courage  to  go  through  with  their  thoughts,  and  that 
a  rare  thing.  So  your  chairman  tonight  was  pretty 
arly  right  when  he  said  something  to  the  effect  that  this 
the  most  distinguished  intellectual  gathering  in  New 
ork  City.  Its  quality  is  not  to  be  found  in  University 
eights,  or  in  the  University  Clubs.  I  do  not  find  it  in 
ar  Associations,  Medical  Associations,  or  among  philos- 
phers  or  scientists. 

'Now  a  word  about  Henry  George.  I  remember  many 
en  talking  about  the  prescience  of  Shakespeare,  the 
erfection  of  his  historical  references — his  intimate  knowl- 
dge  of  law — how  he  never  alluded  to  any  subject  with- 
ut  a  sure  and  revealing  touch,  and  with  a  compendious 
nowledge.  A  wondrous  thing  about  Henry  George  to 
e  was  not  alone  the  brilliancy  of  his  style,  the  marvels 
his  political  and  economic  insight,  but  the  profundity 
his  scientific  knowledge,  a  profundity  which  squares 
ith  that  of  the  biological  researcher.  I  have  gone  through 
e  thirty  years  since  I  first  read  his  great  book  and  still 
nd  that  it  squares  with  every  truth.  I  believe,  then, 
lat  those  here  who  have  received  something  of  the  philos- 
)hy  of  liberty  through  Henry  George  have  had  rather 
ore  wisdom  than  is  vouchsafed  to  most  people.  And 
think,  despite  our  lack  of  political  achievement,  that 
e  should  hold  confidently  to  this  power  of  truth.  The 
onesty  of  purpose  and  integrity  of  mind  of  the  Single 
axer  is  bringing  forth  many  other  fruits  than  the  im- 
ediate  Single  Tax,  and  in  the  end  it  will  surely  bring 
rth  the  Single  Tax.  Our  mission  is  to  continue  to  see 
ie  truth  and  tell  it  to  the  world."  (Applause.) 


Mr.  Leubuscher:  "Some  years  ago  I  saw  a  very  little 
girl  in  the  home  of  her  parents  playing  with  a  little  monkey. 
She  was  barely  more  than  a  baby  at  the  time,  and  I  watched 
her  progression  to  womanhood  and  to  the  maturity  of  her 
powers  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  You  know  it  is  a  hard 
thing  for  anyone  to  be  the  son  or  daughter  of  a  great  man. 
I  remember  Henry  George,  Jr.  often  deplored  to  me  that 
he  bore  his  father's  name,  and,  although  he  lived  for  a 
score  of  years  after  his  father,  he  was  modest  enough 
never  to  drop  the  Junior.  He  would  never  trade  on  his 
father's  name.  At  Copenhagen,  Mrs.  deMille  was  re- 
ceived by  the  representatives  of  many  nations  with  great 
acclaim,  not  only  because  she  is  the  daughter  of  Henry 
George,  but  because  of  her  own  intellectual  ability.  Now 
Anna  George  deMille  is  going  to  address  you."  (Applause.) 

RESPONSE  OF  ANNA   GEORGE   DEMILLE 

Mrs.  deMille  said: 

"Believe  me,  I  do  understand  the  honor  that  is  paid 
me  tonight  is  not  to  me  at  all  but  to,  and  I  will  use  the 
Danish  words,  'Henry  George's  Datter. '  It  is  Henry 
George's  Datter,  I  know,  that  you  honor  tonight,  and  I 
myself  am  very,  very  humble.  There  are  some  of  you 
here,  I  have  heard,  who  are  not  Single  Taxers,,  yet  I  hope 
you  will  go  away  a  little  bit  converted.  I  have  come  to 
tell  you  about  the  Copenhagen  experience.  It  was  really 
a  thrilling  experience  to  me.  I  have  come  to  know  that 
Denmark  is  noted  for  other  things  beside  its  culture  and 
its  pastry.  The  country  itself  was  a  continuous  delight; 
the  lush  grass  of  the  little  farms,  the  sleek  and  garnished 
cattle,  the  lovely  little,  clean,  well-kept  farm  houses  and  the 
sort  of  staid  people  who  were  running  those  farms;  people 
who  seemed  to  have  a  strange  uplift  in  their  faces,  that 
thing  that  comes  to  lovers  of  the  sea — a  sturdy  dauntless- 
ness  that  I  think,  perhaps,  was  given  to  them  by  their  Vik- 
ing ancestors.  So  it  seems  to  me  they  are  going  to  carry 
on,  and  find  the  promised  land  of  high  individual  and 
national  destiny,  perhaps  more  quickly  than  we  in  other 
parts  of  the  so-called  civilized  world  are  finding  it. 

"It  was  an  amazing  experience  in  many  ways  and  to 
meet  these  people  from  seventeen  different  countries,  all 
going  to  that  one  little  far  away  country  to  carry  forward 
the  cause  we  have  dedicated  ourselves  to,  was  a  great 
thrill  to  all  of  us.  It  is  a  thing  that  I  wish  you  all  might 
have  had.  I  wish  you  might  have  seen  Senator  Hennessy 
presiding.  He  was  the  politest  presiding  officer  I  ever 
saw,  and  when  you  think  he  is  Irish,  it  is  more  wonder- 
ful than  ever,  for  he  just  declined  to  quarrel  with  anybody. 

"They  have  a  curious  way  over  there  of  asking  you  to 
make  a  speech  without  any  warning  whatever,  and  I 
learned  those  words  'Henry  George's  Datter'  to  my  con- 
sternation very  often.  I  had  to  learn  how  to  look  intel- 
ligent in  five  languages,  as  intelligent  as  I  could  look,  for 
the  ability  to  make  speeches  in  three  or  four  languages 
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was  not  unusual  with  some  of  the  delegates,  and  a  never- 
ending  surprise  to  me. 

"One  of  the  greatest  experiences  of  all  that  time  was 
the  visit  to  the  Congress  of  small  farmers  which  was  meet- 
ing in  Copenhagen  to  which  probably  one  thousand  small 
landowners  were  delegates.  We  of  the  Conference  went 
down  into  their  big  hall,  which  made  me  think  of  Cooper 
Union,  to  hear  those  sturdyfarmers  standand  singinDanish 
their  '  Land  Song. '  I  saw  their  enthusiasm  for  freedom  and 
the  wonderful,  dauntlessspirit  in  their  faces.  'Henry  George's 
Datter'  had  to  make  a  speech.  Then,  a  few  minutes  later, 
we  were  taken  over  to  the  Liberty  Monument  in  the  main 
street,  where  I  was  delegated  in  the  name  of  the  followers 
of  Henry  George  from  all  over  the  world  to  lay  a  wreath 
at  the  foot  of  this  monument  dedicated  to  the  freedom 
of  the  serfs  of  Denmark.  Nothing  like  this  had  ever 
occurred  before,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  town  turned 
out.  It  was  a  truly  inspiring  affair.  I  have  laid  wreaths 
at  my  father's  grave  in  Greenwood  and  there  I  felt  very 
differently.  But  in  laying  the  wreath  at  Copenhagen 
there  was  something  like  a  feeling  of  tremendous  victory, 
a  feeling  of  triumph  that  our  cause,  for  which  Henry 
George  had  died,  had  gone  very  far  indeed. 

"Then  that  night  I  had  I  think,  possibly  the  biggest 
of  all  my  Copenhagen  experiences.  There  is  a  park  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  called  Tivoli.  It  is  much  bigger  than 
Madison  Square,  and  placed  more  or  less  as  Bryant  Park 
is  placed,  in  the  very  center  of  things.  A  good  many 
years  ago,  a  group  of  business  men  tried  to  get  control 
of  this  piece  of  land.  It  was  owned  by  the  City  of  Copen- 
hagen and  they  found  they  could  not  afford  to  buy  it  out- 
right. They  engaged  with  the  City  Fathers  to  rent  it 
and  turn  it  into  an  amusement  park  upon  assuming  a 
ground  rent,  payable  annually,  at  the  rate  of  4J^>  per  cent, 
of  a  fixed  capital  value,  to  be  readjusted  periodically  ac- 
cording as  neighborhood  land  values  would  increase.  It 
is  now  a  park  where  one  may  go  for  a  kroner,  entrance 
fee,  and  for  that  money  one  may  walk  in  a  lovely  garden, 
may  listen  to  symphony  concert,  dance  to  excellent  jazz 
or  watch  a  ballet  and  pantomine.  There  are  entertain- 
ment and  diversion  to  suit  various  kinds  of  people. 
All  for  the  entrance  fee  of  27c.  Then  if  you  want  more — 
if  you  want  to  see  any  of  the  many  side  shows  or  have  your 
photograph  taken,  you  may  pay  a  little  more.  This  place 
being  owned  by  the  city,  the  rental  value  of  the  land  is 
taken  by  the  community  who  created  that  value.  The 
concessions  are  owned  by  individuals,  and  the  money 
they  earn,  after  paying  the  ground  rent,  goes  into  private 
pockets.  It  is  a  fair  illustration  of  what  the  Single  Tax 
might  do.  It  brings  revenue  to  the  people  of  Copenhagen 
as  well  as  the  unlimited  joy  of  a  well  managed  amusement 
resort. 

"  It  was  here  in  Tivoli  that  the  red  letter  event  of  my 
Danish  visit  took  place.  I  had  gathered  up  a  group  of 
young  people  to  dine  and  dance  in  one  of  the  charming 


restaurants  in  this  park.  It  had  been  an  evening  of  gayet} 
and  play — when  a  quiet  moment  came  and  brought  witl 
it  a  spontaneous  expression  in  little  speeches  from  th< 
young  Danes,  of  friendship  for  us,  who  had  come  from  ove: 
the  sea;  a  sincere  and  eloquent  picturing  of  their  concep 
of  our  vision,  and  a  dedication  to  the  great  ideal  that  hac 
brought  us  all  together  in  the  Henry  George  Conference 
It  was  so  deeply  stirring  that  when  it  was  over,  I  could  no 
speak  for  a  moment.  There  seemed  nothing  to  say  and  wi 
all  drank  silently.  It  was  like  a  sacrament. 

"Since  returning  to  America,  I  have  received  letter 
from  some  of  these  young  Danes,  that  continue  to  shov 
depth  and  beauty  of  their  spirit.  They  repeat  the  spokei 
pledges  of  friendship  and  of  dedication  to  the  cause,— 
they  tell  of  battles  waged  in  their  efforts  to  carry  on,  anc 
ask  us  to  help  them  in  their  fight. 

"  I  have  pledged  myself  to  help  those  boys  and  girls  ii 
Denmark  who  are  struggling  to  build  a  better  world  thai 
we  have  given  them.  I  think  we  will  all  want  to  hel] 
these  boys  and  girls,  and  the  boys  and  girls  in  Australia 
and  Austria,  in  England  and  Argentine,  in  Germany  am 
Spain,  who  have  a  passion  for  justice  and  are  reaching  fo 
a  way  out  of  our  present  economic  morass. 

"So  I  plead  that  we  all  band  together  in  support  of  thi 
new  Union  for  the  advancement  of  the  Taxation  of  Lani 
Values  and  Free  Trade — a  union  that  shall  bind  not  onl; 
the  seventeen  countries  represented  at  the  Copenhage 
Conference,  but  shall  take  in  many  other  countries  unt: 
it  reaches  around  the  world — forming  a  scientific  structur 
for  the  Brotherhood  of  Man.  And  so  tonight,  which  hap 
pens  to  be  the  anniversary  of  Henry  George's  death, 
am  going  to  ask  that  we  all  rededicate  ourselves  to  ou 
cause,  and  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  disciples  wh 
have  blazed  the  trail  that  we  hope  some  day  will  be  a  grea 
wide  roadway  to  freedom  for  mankind."  (Applause.) 

MR.   HENNESSY'S  ADDRESS 

Mr.  Leubuscher:  I  had  in  mind  a  glowing  introduc 
tion  of  the  next  speaker,  our  guest,  Charles  O'Connc 
Hennessy,  but  the  hour  is  late  and  I  will  just  read  two  com 
ments  about  him;  one  from  Grundskyld,  the  organ  of  th 
Danish  Georgists,  a  translation  of  which  has  been  foi 
warded  from  England.  The  editor  says: 

"Little  wonder  that  it  is  wished  especially  to  hone 
that  man  whose  ability,  tact,  and  humor  contributed  i 
such  high  degree  to  the  success  of  the  world  conferenu 
We  Danes  are  present  in  thoughts  while  we  rejoice  ovt 
the  homage  paid  to  him." 

The  other  is  from  John  Paul,  in  Land  and  Libert 
published  in  London,  which  paper  is  now  the  official  orge 
of  the  international  Union.  He  wrote: 

'  'The  Conference  was  fortunate  in  its  setting,  and 
having  as  its  president,  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy,  wl 
will  be  remembered  by  all  in  attendance  for  his  outstan* 
ing  ability,  his  tact  and  his  polished  good  humor,  no  le 
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:han  for  his  clear-cut  apprehension  of  what  the  Conference 
lad  met  to  consider  and  advise.  From  the  first  there 
vas  a  happy  though  unexpressed  feeling  in  the  room  that 
:he  right  man  was  in  the  right  place,  and  when  the  Presi- 
dential address  was  finished  the  speaker  was  master  of  the 
situation.  It  was  personal  triumph  for  the  man  and  an 
assurance  to  his  audience  that  the  chair  was  occupied 
3y  a  true  disciple  of  Henry  George  and  one  with  the  ex- 
perience necessary  to  guide  their  debates." 

I  was  present  at  that  Conference,  and  I  endorse  every 
vord  written  by  these  editors.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
Iharles  O'Connor  Hennessy  will  now  address  you.  (Ap- 
alause.) 

Mr.  Hennessy  said: 

"  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  personal  compliment  that 
s  implied  in  your  presence  here  tonight,  but  not  so  much 
'or  that  fact  (and  in  this  I  think  I  can  speak  for  Mrs. 
leMille)  as  for  the  value  of  this  occasion  as  an  opportunity 
ifforded  to  say  something  that  may  serve  to  advance 
ienry  George's  cause  of  social  regeneration,  in  which 
ve  believe. 

"  I  would  like  to  depart  for  a  moment  from  what  might 

regarded  as  the  topic  of  the  evening  to  say  a  word  that 
s  suggested  by  Mr.  Leubuscher's  reference  to  our  dis- 
inguished  friend,  Mr.  Record.  The  chairman  referred 
o  him  as  the  man  who  made  Woodrow  Wilson  president. 
That,  I  suppose,  may  be  regarded  as  a  generous  extrava- 
gance, to  which  Mr.  Record  could  hardly  subscribe,  but 
here  is,  at  least,  the  foundation  for  the  idea.  Some  of 
'ou,  I  hope,  have  read  that  very  informing  book  which 
some  of  the  reviewers  have  stated  to  be  one  of  the  most 
nteresting  books  yet  written  about  the  late  president 
>f  the  United  States.  I  refer  to  'The  Political  Education 
)f  Woodrow  Wilson,'  the  book  by  my  friend,  Mr.  James 
Cerney,  editor  of  the  Trenton  Times.  If  you  want  to 
enow  from  the  pen  of  a  man  who  knew  intimately  what 
vas  doing  on  the  inside  of  politics  of  New  Jersey  for  many 
ears  before  the  coming  of  Wilson  and  for  years  after; 
f  you  want  to  know  some  inside  facts  of  the  political 
iducation  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  spirit  and  motives 
hat  moved  him,  the  influences  that  affected  his  public 
:onduct,  you  might  read  that  book.  If  you  do,  you  may 
discover  that  the  man  who  was,  perhaps,  as  influential 
is  any  other  in  endeavoring  to  mould  the  progressive 
Dolitical  character  of  a  great  figure  in  American  history, 
n  the  direction  of  liberal  public  reforms,  was  George  L. 
lecord.  Mr.  Record  may  not  recall  it  now,  but  printed 
iomewhere  in  that  book  is  the  advice  given  by  him  to 
i/Voodrow  Wilson  when  the  president  went  across  sea  to 
lelp  make  the  world  peace  after  the  World  War.  In  the 
•nain,  as  I  recall  it,  that  advice  was  courageous,  sound, 
md  statesmanlike,  and  if  it  had  been  taken,  the  course 
>f  history  both  at  home  and  abroad  might  have  been 
:hanged  for  the  better.  (Applause.) 

"  But  what  I  aim  to  do  here  tonight  is  to  help  to  supply 

u  with  some  facts  tending  to  prove  to  you  that  there 


is  no  reason  for  pessimism  about  the  world  progress  of  our 
ideals.  I  would  like  to  show  you  that  John  Paul  was  not 
saying  too  much  when  he  wrote  in  Land  and  Liberty 
recently  that  'Of  all  the  international  gatherings  of  an 
unofficial  character  that  Europe  has  witnessed  since  the 
end  of  the  great  war,  it  is  probable  that  none  has  surpassed 
in  intellectual  quality  and  in  world-wide  significance  the 
conference  of  the  followers  of  Henry  George,  that  for  a 
week,  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  held  forth  in  the  Parlia- 
ment House  in  Copenhagen. ' 

"That  is  a  great  deal  to  say,  but  in  my  judgment,  it 
is  within  the  facts.  I  wish  I  could  give  you  something 
of  the  atmosphere  of  Denmark.  I  mean  to  refer  to  its 
political  atmosphere  of  free  and  radical  thinking,  its  social 
and  political  progress  toward  ideals  of  justice  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  ordinary  man,  its  progress  toward  the  uplift 
and  freedom  of  the  human  spirit.  I  came  in  contact 
with  the  Danish  outlook  upon  the  importance  of  our  pro- 
posals on  the  day  before  the  conference,  when  I  was  called 
upon,  as  the  president-designate  of  the  conference  to  meet 
the  press  representatives  of  the  city.  Copenhagen  has  a 
population  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  people, 
and  some  of  the  best  daily  newspapers  in  the  world.  A 
representative  group  of  their  writers,  men  and  women, 
gathered  at  the  hotel  to  interview  me  upon  the  scope  and 
purposes  of  the  conference  which  had  brought  representa- 
tives from  many  parts  of  the  world  to  advance  the  ideas 
of  Henry  George.  From  this  time  on,  we  were  greeted 
every  day  with  constant  evidences  of  the  enterprise  of  the 
Danish  press  and  the  great  importance  attached  by  it  to 
the  doings  and  sayings  of  our  conference.  There  is  a 
scrap  book  here  containing  scores  of  columns  of  news 
reports  and  editorials  dealing  with  our  work,  that  indicates 
that  this  gathering  of  the  Georgists  of  the  world  was 
regarded  by  the  editors  of  Denmark  as  an  event  of  real 
international  importance. 

"From  an  editorial  review  of  our  first  day's  proceedings 
taken  from  The  Politiken,  the  leading  liberal  daily  of  the 
country,  let  me  read  this: 

'No  longer  is  it  a  case  of  a  few  harmless  enthusiasts 
meeting  together  to  present  their  Georgist  ideas  to  improve 
the  whole  state  of  society  by  means  of  the  Single  Tax- 
That  is  a  stage  that  belongs  to  the  past.  The  taxation 
of  land  values  has  now  become  practical  politics  and  it 
is  with  a  true  and  far  seeing  vision  that  the  organizers 
of  the  great  and  distinguished  Congress  which  opened 
yesterday  in  the  houses  of  parliament  chose  for  their  place 
of  assembly  a  city  where,  as  it  happens,  at  this  very 
moment  we  are  busying  ourselves  with  the  readjustment 
of  the  taxes  levied  upon  real  estate.  *  *  *  Three 
of  the  political  parties  of  this  country  have  now  accepted 
this  great  and  significant  tax  reform.  It  is  only  the  Con- 
servative that  defy  the  new  ideas  and  the  new  time. ' 

"Another  significant  aspect  of  the  conference  was  im- 
pressed upon  us  when  we  came  together  at  the  opening 
session,  and  this  was  that  the  government  of  Denmark, 
its  officials  of  power  and  influence,  were  interested  in  the 
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success  of  our  gathering.  Parliamentary  headquarters 
in  the  Palace  of  Christiansborg  and  the  adjoining  splen- 
did committee  rooms  were  placed  at  our  disposal, 
and  for  a  week  we  met  in  the  General  Assembly 
Chamber  of  the  national  legislature.  That,  by  itself, 
was  an  impressive  fact.  And  the  character  of  the  welcome 
that  was  given  to  the  delegates  was  inspiring.  On  the 
opening  day,  after  an  eloquent  introductory  address  by 
Mr.  Folke,  one  of  the  Danish  Georgists  who  had  been 
instrumental  in  promoting  the  conference,  another  fine 
Danish  character,  Mr.  Larsen,  arose  and  read  a  simple 
poem  of  welcome,  the  spirit  of  which  may  be  judged  by  a 
few  stanzas: 

Be  you  welcome,  you  brethren  from  far  and  from  near! 
Be  you  welcome  to  pass  a  few  days  with  us  here! 
For  the  sake  of  our  Cause,  we  are  longing  to  meet  you ; 
For  the  sake  of  our  Cause  we  are  happy  to  greet  you ; 
Be  you  welcome  to  Denmark! 

We  have  gathered  our  forces  in  Liberty's  name 

And  to  free  the  unfree  is  our  glorious  aim ; 

Friends  and  fellows — co-workers,  from  far  and  from  near, 

We  are  glad  you  have  come  to  shake  hands  with  us  here ; 

Be  you  welcome  to  Denmark! 

'We  were  touched,  too,  by  another  greeting  that  came 
from  Jacob  Lange,  a  great  educator,  the  man  who  has  done 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  man  in  Denmark  to  give 
character  to  the  famous  high  school  system  of  that  country. 
'We  cannot  show  you  great  sights  and  scenery'  he 
said,  'but  we  can  show  you  what  is  more  beautiful  than 
mountain  or  cataract, — the  first  pale  rays  of  the  dawn 
of  freedom  and  justice  in  the  world.'  (Applause.) 

"The  importance  of  the  official  recognition  of  our  gather- 
ing was  emphasized  at  its  opening  by  the  presence  of  the 
former  Radical  Home  Minister,  and  the  former  Moderate 
Liberal  Home  Minister,  while  the  present  Home  Minister, 
Mr.  Hauge,  representing  the  Social  Democratic  Party,  sent  a 
letter  of  greeting,  in  which,  while  emphasizing  his  devotion  to 
the  policy  of  progressive  land  value  taxation,  he  made  the 
further  significant  statement :  '  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  lay 
stress  on  my  opinion  that  it  is  absolutely  fit  and  proper  that 
the  community  should  assert  its  right  to  appropriate  the 
economic  rent  of  land.'  (Applause.) 

"Another  instance  of  significance  was  that  a  few  days 
after  the  conference  assembled,  I  was  notified  that  the 
Government  radio  station  had  been  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  president  of  the  conference  to  broadcast  his  views. 
And  so,  one  evening,  I  was  permitted  to  broadcast  an  ad- 
dress on  land  value  taxation  and  free  trade  from  this  sta- 
tion, having  arranged  that  I  would  be  followed  by  Mrs. 
Bjorner,  an  accomplished  Danish  lady,  who  immediately 
delivered  a  translation  of  my  address  in  her  native  tongue. 
Forty  or  fifty  minutes  were  taken  up  by  us,  and  we  were 
afterwards  told  that  perhaps  two  hundred  thousand  people 
had  listened  to  this  message  of  Henry  George,  in  English 
and  in  Danish,  from  the  Government's  radio  Station.  I 


am  sure  you  will  look  in  vain  for  an  experience  like  thil 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

"And  while  speaking  of  the  attitude  of  the  publi< 
authorities  of  Denmark,  I  should  refer  to  the  remarks 
made  by  the  Finance  Minister  of  the  country,  Mr.  Bramsj 
naes,  at  the  big  banquet  that  concluded  the  conferend 
week,  when  this  respected  and  able  political  leader  no| 
only  declared  his  sympathy  with  the  purposes  of  our  gather- 
ing but  declared  that  there  was  no  reason  for  impatience 
on  the  part  of  Henry  George  people  over  the  progresl 
made  in  Denmark,  because  her  statesmen  knew  the  direct 
ion  in  which  they  were  going,  saw  the  end  of  the  road: 
and  were  'on  the  way.' 

"One  other  thing  about  Denmark  before  I  leave  thai 

to  talk  perhaps  about  a  more  important  thing.     The  reai 

strength  of  our  movement  there  seems  to  be  the  smal 

farmer  of  the  country.     Mrs.  deMille  has  referred  to  tha 

inspiring  demonstration    at    the    Congress    of  the  smal 

holders.     If  she  says  she  was  thrilled,  I  may  say  other 

were  thrilled  also  to  see  this  great  audience  of  sturdy  far 

mers  rise  and  cheer  the  name  of  Henry  George,  and  giv 

a  magnificent  welcome  to  the  daughter  of  Henry  George 

and  then  to  sing  their  beautiful  Land  Song,  the  first  lin 

of  which  is  'fatherland,  the  People's  Land.'     It  was  reall; 

an   unforgettable  experience.      And    then    to    see   then 

marching  through  the  streets  of  Copenhagen  along  wit] 

the  delegates  of   this    Conference  from  seventeen  coufl 

tries!     And  there  were  seventeen  pretty  women,  each  o 

them  carrying  the  flag  of  her  native  land,  with  the  fla; 

of  the  United  States  carried  by  a  sweet  little  girl  frien> 

of  mine  who  is  here  tonight — the  daughter  of  our  Chaii 

man,  Mr.  Leubuscher.     A  more  inspiring  spectacle  tha 

that   it  would   be   difficult    to   imagine.     They  marche 

to  the  Liberty  Memorial  in  the  main  highway  of  the  citj 

a  memorial  dedicated  to  the  principles  of  economic  emar 

cipation,   in  order  that  the  daughter  of  Henry  Georg 

might,  in  the  name  of  the  followers  of  Henry  George  froi 

every  section  of  the  world,  lay  a  garland  at  the  base  of  tha 

memorial.     And  then,  the  streets  having  been  roped  o 

by  the  police  against  vehicular  traffic  so  that  a  great  aud 

ence  could  gather,  with  amplifiers  provided  so  that  th 

voices  of  the  speakers  could  be  carried  to  the  outskir' 

of  the  crowd,  orators  in  English,  Danish,  German,  Swedisl 

and  French  told  the  people  the  meaning  of  the  philosoph 

of  Henry  George,   and   the  meaning  of  the  Conferem 

that  had  gathered  to  promote  the  advance  of  that  philo 

ophy.      Nowhere  in  the  world,  except  in  Denmark,  cou' 

such  a  thing  have  happened.     (Applause.) 

"Thinking  of  the  small  farmers  of  Denmark  as  tl 
mainstay  of  the  Henry  George  movement  in  that  countr 
I  was  impressed  at  a  dinner  in  London  after  the  conferenc 
to  have  our  old  friend,  Fred  Verinder,  known  to  many 
you  here  as  the  secretary  of  the  English  League  for  t 
Taxation  of  Land  Values,  tell  with  enthusiasm  some  e 
periences  he  had  in  visiting  the  Danish  farm  houses.  I 
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was  happy  to  see  the  picture  of  Henry  George  in  every 
farm  house  he  entered.  I  thought  this  was  very  remark- 
able, and  wrote  him  some  time  ago  asking  him  if  I  had 
correctly  understood  him.  In  support  of  his  statement, 
he  sent  me  a  letter,  and  another  from  Mr.  Madsen  of  the 
United  Committee,  who  speaks  Danish  and  knows  Den- 
mark better  than  anyone  I  know  of  outside  of  that  country. 
Here  is  xvhat  Mr.  Vcrinder  wrote: 

'  It  is  quite  true  that,  in  the  houses  of  the  Danish  'house- 
men', that  I  was  privileged  to  visit  at  Spanager  and  at 
Nislevgaard  (near  Odense),  I  found  a  portrait  of  Henry 
George  in  each  house,  and  in  one  house  a  portrait  in  each 
room,  and  that  on  the  sitting-room  bookshelf  in  each  case 
there  was  a  copy  of  'Progress  and  Poverty'  (in  Danish), 
and,  I  think  in  each  case,  also  a  copy  of  the  'Georgist' 
book  of  elementary  Political  Economy  written  by  my 
oldest  Danish  friend,  Jakob  E.  Lange,  the  head  of  the 
Peasants'  High  School  at  Odense.' 

"  Mr.  Madsen's  testimony  is  in  these  words: 

'  I  can  say  that  in  several  of  the  small  holdings  we  visited 
we  found  '  Progress  and  Poverty'  on  the  bookshelves  and 
also  Jakob  E.  Lange's  'Political  Economy'  which  is  pure 
Henry  George  doctrine,  and  is  in  fact  based  on  George's 
'Science  of  Political  Economy.'  I  have  been  to  many 
of  the  'People's  High  Schools'  and  in  all  of  them  I  have 
seen  Henry  George's  photo  on  the  walls  of  the  reading 
or  dining  room  in  the  same  gallery  as  photos  of  the  world's 
famous  men.  The  teachers  on  Political  Economy  in  these 
schools  (forty  or  more  in  Denmark)  are  invariably  Henry 
George  men.  I  am  assured  that  there  are  very  few  of 
these  schools  where  George's  portrait  is  not  hung  on  the 
walls  of  the  hall  or  class  room. 

'Here  is  a  story  that  always  appeals  to  me  and  I  can 
vouch  for  it:  In  the  days  before  the  local  Land  Value 
Taxation  Bill  (now  a  law)  came  into  Parliament,  the  local 
authorities,  many  of  them,  kept  petitioning  the  Govern- 
ment for  power  to  tax  land  values.  One  of  these  author- 
ities was  the  town  of  Bronderslev  in  the  north  of  the  main- 
land, Jutland.  The  council  unanimously  resolved  to  ask 
Parliament  to  pass  an  act  for  land  value  taxation.  A 
stalwart  in  the  movement  was  (and  is)  the  Mayor  of  the 
town — Marcus  Hansen.  When  the  Council  had  passed 
its  resolution,  it  at  once  passed  another  resolution  unani- 
mously— that  for  the  future  the  portrait  of  Henry  George 
should  hang  in  the  council  chamber.  So  the  photo  Or 
portrait  was  procured  and  there  it  hangs  to  this  day. ' 

"At  the  conference  itself  there  were  many  notable  in- 
cidents, one  of  the  most  significant  being  the  formal  pres- 
entation to  the  Government  Reference  Library  in  the 
Parliament  Building  by  Mr.  Berthelsen,  of  the  works  of 
Henry  George  in  many  languages,  and  the  sympathetic 
acceptance  of  this  gift  in  a  little  address  by  the  president 
of  the  Upper  House,  Mr.  Hansen.  We  had  able  represent- 
atives at  the  Conference  from  many  sections  of  the  world. 
The  largest  delegations,  of  course,  were  from  Denmark 
and  Great  Britain,  and  the  representatives  of  our  own 
country  were  not  negligible  either  in  numbers  or  quality. 
[  was  especially  impressed  with  the  Germans.  They  had 
twenty-two  delegates,  four  or  five  of  them,  I  believe,  mem- 
bers of  provincial  parliaments,  and  one  an  ex-admiral 


of  the  German  Navy.  Among  the  younger  men  from 
Germany  was  a  group,  which  for  loyalty  and  intelligence, 
was  as  fine  as  any  I  have  ever  come  in  contact  with  since 
my  long  connection  with  this  movement.  The  address 
by  the  veteran  Antonio  Albendin,  speaking  for  Spain, 
William  Reid  for  Great  Britain,  Johan  Hanson  for  Sweden, 
Dr.  Paleta  for  Germany,  Mrs.  Signe  Bjorner  for  Denmark, 
Mr.  deClerq  for  Holland,  Sam  Meyer  for  France,  Dr.  J. 
J.  Pikler  for  Hungary,  and  Pavlos  Giannelia,  the  official 
representative  of  the  Greek  government,  were  all  worthy 
of  the  great  occasion.  Many  brilliant  women  beside 
Mrs.  deMille  attended  the  conference,  and  I  should  not 
fail  to  mention  beside  Mrs.  Bjorner  of  Copenhagen, 
Madam  Hanson  of  Sweden,  and  our  own  Miss  Schetter, 
Miss  Colbron,  and  Mrs.  Skeel,  whose  ability  in  discussion 
gave  them  distinction.  Miss  Colbron's  accomplishments 
as  a  linguist,  her  facility  for  speaking  equally  well  in 
several  languages,  made  some  of  the  rest  of  us  envious. 

"  If  I  were  asked  as  to  the  important  results  of  the  con- 
ference beyond  the  bringing  together  for  common  counsel 
these  men  and  women  from  many  parts  of  the  world  and 
binding  them  anew  in  a  common  enthusiasm  for  a  great 
cause,  I  would  say  that  I  believe  the  widespread  publicity 
given  to  that  address  of  the  conference  to  the  League  of 
Nations,  appealing  for  free  trade  as  a  means  of  ending 
international  strife,  has  already  had  far-reaching  effects 
in  Europe.  When  I  went  to  Germany,  I  was  told  of  a 
book  of  German  press  clippings  almost  as  large  as  that 
you  see  here.  Many  of  the  important  newspapers  there 
gave  considerable  space  to  the  Conference,  and  featured 
this  appeal  to  the  statesmen  at  Geneva  as  well  as  the 
declaration  that  if  governments  would  establish  peace, 
contentment,  and  prosperity  at  home,  they  must  give 
equal  access  to  natural  opportunities,  and  abolish  legal 
and  artificial  restrictions  that  impede  the  right  of  men 
freely  to  produce  wealth,  freely  to  exchange  it,  and  freely 
to  enjoy  the  results  of  their  labor.  (Applause.) 

"The  final  and  vital  act  of  the  conference  was  the  res- 
olution providing  for  the  organization  of  a  permanent 
International  Union  for  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values 
and  Free  Trade.  That  Union  is  now  in  being,  and  has 
active  adherents  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  The  great 
honor  came  to  me  to  be  named  as  its  provisional  president. 
The  word  'provisional'  was  used  because  it  is  our  desire 
that  the  permanent  form  of  the  organization  of  the  Union 
be  determined  at  the  next  international  conference  in 
1928,  which  I  hope  all  of  you  will  attend.  The  support 
and  extension  of  the  work  of  this  international  body  is  the 
great  work  before  us  today,  and  I  join  with  Mrs.  deMille 
in  earnestly  pleading  for  it.  It  seems  to  have  come  into 
being  at  a  time  when  economic  education  respecting  the 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth  is  needed  as  never 
before  in  the  world.  The  remarkable  manifesto  that  was 
published  in  all  the  countries  a  short  time  ago,  coming 
from  the  international  bankers  and  industrialists  of  the 
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world,  and  demanding  the  destruction  of  the  economic 
barriers  that  impede  freedom  of  production  and  exchange, 
shows  how  very  greatly  needed  is  this  Union  of  ours,  aim- 
ing to  organize  and  disseminate  the  views  of  Henry  George 
for  the  establishment  of  real  free  trade  throughout  the 
world.  (Applause.) 

"Now  I  want  to  be  frank  with  you,  and  reveal  some- 
thing of  a   secret  regarding   this  dinner.     When   it  was 
first  proposed,  I  think  by  Mr.  Leubuscher,  and  when  Mrs. 
deMille  and  I  were  consulted,  we  did  not  at  first  see  any 
good  reason  for  an  event  of  this  kind.     At  least,  we  did 
not  see  any  reason  why  our  friends  should  be  asked  to  come 
here  simply  as  a  matter  of  compliment  to  us.    But  it  seemed 
to  us,  after  we  had  given  some  thought  to  the  matter,  that 
perhaps  this  occasion  might  be  made  worth  while  if  we 
could  here  have  an  opportunity  to  render  some  service 
to  this  International  Union  by  telling  you  frankly  the  diffi- 
culties which  it  has  to  meet  and  ask  you — those  who  profess 
to  be  followers  of  Henry  George — to  help  this  new  organ- 
ization in  its  infancy;  to  help  it  grow  to  be  one  of  the  great 
influences  for  economic  emancipation  for  the  whole  civil- 
ized world.     The    International    Union  is  poor  in  money 
resources.     Its  workers  in    Germany,    in    Denmark,    in 
England  and  elsewhere,  chiefly  because  of  economic  con- 
ditions, are  mostly  men  of  small  means  who  can  be  called 
upon  only  for  devoted  loyalty  and  service   to   the  Cause. 
The  work  the  Union  has  to  do  requires  not  large  money 
means,    perhaps,    but    considerable    expenditures,    never- 
theless, if  the  work  which  we  plan  is  to  be  done  efficiently 
and  effectively.     Every    day   there     comes    to   us  some 
letter  from  distant  places  telling  us  something  that  ought 
to  be  done  in  the  way  of  spreading  the  gospel.     We  need 
translations  of  the  works  of  Henry  George  in  many  places. 
Old  translations  are  but  of  date    or    out    of    print.     All 
countries  want  literature  and  groups  now  organizing  them- 
selves  into   branches   of   the    International    Union   want 
support  of  one  sort  or  another.       We  are    trying,    there- 
fore, to  get  all  of  you  who    believe    in    an    international 
union  for  the  promotion  of  land  values  taxation  and  free 
trade;  who  believe  we  ought  to  organize  and  bind  together 
the  glorious  men  and  women  in  all  parts  of  the  world  who 
see  this  philosophy  and  would  advance  it,  to  help  us  do 
it.     I  can  see  where   we    could  spend  $50,000  within  the 
next  two  years  if  we  could  only  see  where  we  could  get 
that  amount  of  money. 

"So,  tonight,  while  we  are  not  going  to  pass  the  hat, 
as  it  were,  we  are  going  to  say  that  if  you  have  been  im- 
pressed by  what  you  heard,  then  you  have  an  opportunity 
to  join  us  in  this  splendid  and  progressive  work.  I  will 
see  that  a  card  is  sent  you,  which  you  can  sign  if  you  wish 
to  join  the  International  Union.  There  are  no  dues  to 
be  paid.  Each  is  asked  to  contribute  any  sum  he  pleases. 
Even  a  dollar  will  do,  or  you  can  contribute  $10,000  if  you 
can  afford  that.  I  am  told  that  there  are  gentlemen  who 
have  honored  us  with  their  presence  here  tonight,  who 
could,  if  they  felt  so  disposed,  contribute  as  much  as 


$10,000  to  a  cause  they  believed  in.     If  there  are  such, 
I  can  tell  them  in  all  earnestness  that  there  is  no  cause  I 
to  which  they  could  contribute  money  in  which  they  are 
likely  to  find  more  glorious  reward  than  this  to  which  1,1 
for  one,  have  dedicated   my  small   means  and   abilities 
for  the  rest  of  my  life.     (Applause.) 

"Mr.  Leubuscher  hands  me  a  letter  from  London  speak- 
ing of  a  meeting  of  the  United  Committee  there,  at  which 
it  was  suggested  that  some  representative  of  our  Inter- 
national Union  should  attend  the  Economic  Conference  J 
of  the  League  of  Nations  called  for  Geneva  next  month. 
It  might  be  more  than  a  gesture;  it  might,  indeed,  be  an 
effective  undertaking  if  we  could  send  some  competent  ] 
representative  of  our  world  wide  organization  to    Geneva  I 
for  this  purpose  and  I  would  favor  it  if  we  had  the  means. 
But  that  is  out  of  the  question  just  now.     It  is  just  one  of  ] 
the  things  that  might  be  done  if  we  had  the  means  to  do  it. 

"Speaking  of  the  League  of  Nations,  I  have  been  criti-  ] 
cized  a  little  about  some  things  said  in  my  address  at  Copen- 
hagen that  were  taken  to  reflect  upon  the  League  of  Nations,  j 
I  want  it  understood  that  I  am  a  believer  in  the  League  • 
of  Nations.     All  that  I  have  said  that  might  be  deemed 
a  criticism  of  that  great  body,  is  that  if  it  has  failed  in  any  i 
degree  to  accomplish  the  great  aims  of  its  founders  for  the  j 
establishment  of  a  better  world  and  the  ending  of  inter-  j 
national  discord,  it  is  because  in  the  past,  it  has  dealt 
with  politics  more  than  it  has  dealt  with  economics.     It 
is  now,  it  would  appear,  about  to  deal  with  economics. 
Until  the  League  of  Nations  examines  the  fundamental 
causes  that  underlie  the  discords  and  hostilities  that  keep 
friendly  peoples  from  cooperating  for  their  common  in- 1 
terest,  it  will  never  become  the  great  peace-making  agency  j 
that  Woodrow  Wilson  aimed  to  make  it  when  his  noble 
efforts  first  brought  it  into  being.     Speaking  of  this  great 
man,  whose  friendship  I  had  the  honor  to  enjoy,  it  was  ; 
recalled  to  me  in  this  Danish  conference  by  Mr.  Vedal, 
an  eloquent  Dane,  who  spoke  upon  free  trade,  that  in  his 
statement  of  the  Fourteen  Points  preliminary  to  the  estab-  j 
lishment  of  world   peace,  Woodrow  Wilson  stressed,   in 
his  third  point,  the  necessity  for  economic  reforms  that] 
would  break  down  the  barriers  that  impeded  trade  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  world  so  far  as  it  was  possible 
to  attain  it.     But  it  seems  that  in  this  matter,  as  in  other 
matters  at  Versailles,  Mr.  Wilson  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  politicians  gathered  there,  who  elevated  politics  and 
selfish  national  interest  as  things  more  important  than  eco-  \ 
nomics.     The  splendid  thing  about  the  League  of  Nations  ' 
however,  is  that  it  has  brought  fifty-five  nations  together ; 
to  take  common  counsel  about  the  common  welfare  of  their 
peoples,  and  of  the  world,  and  counsel  must  be  taken  be-^| 
fore  action  is  taken.     I  firmly  believe  that  out  of  this  spirit  j 
of  common  counsel  about  world  affairs  will  ultimately  come 
decisions  based  upon  justice,  that  will  set  the  whole  world 
free  at  last.   It  will  be  a  fine  thing  if  we  may  be  permitted 
to  help  and  participate  in  this  great  consummation." 
(Applause.) 
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Address  of  Will  Atkinson 
at  the  Henry  George  Congress 
in  Philadelphia  Sept.  2,  1926 

A  CENTURY  ago  a  favorite  joke  at  the  expense  of  the 
Pennsylvanian  was  the  toast  "To  the  two  greatest 
sons  of  Pennsylvania,  Benjamin  Franklin,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Albert  Gallatin  of  Switzerland. " 

This  reproach,  if  it  was  a  reproach,  the  birth  of  Henry 
George  in  Philadelphia  removed. 

We  are  met  to  honor  and  to  pay  our  feeble  tribute 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  greatest  man  ever  born 
in  Pennsylvania.  Aye,  more,  the  world  is  fast  learning 
that  Henry  George  was  by  far  the  greatest  native  son  of 
all  America. 

He  taught  that  privilege  is  the  common  foe  f  all  man- 
kind and  that  to  insure  equality  of  opportunity  to  all 
we  need  but  concentrate  taxation  on  privilege  and  wholly 
exempt  from  taxes,  industry  and  thrift,  need  but  tax  un- 
earned incomes  and  wholly  exempt  earned  incomes. 
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His  proposal  is  to  apply  the  Golden  Rule  to  taxation 
and  harmonize  the  land  laws  of  Moses  and  the  teachings 
of  Christ  with  the  civilization  of  today. 

In  English  his  books  have  had  a  circulation  of  some  six 
million  copies  and  were  translated  even  into  Chinese  and 
Japanese. 

No  other  American  has  so  profoundly  affected  the  world's 
thought  or  done  so  much  to  shape  its  future,  and  none  has 
today  more  devoted  followers  in  every  land. 

He  taught  that  men's  miseries  are  due  to  man-made 
laws,  never  to  divine  law. 

That  the  ignorance  which  shelters  in  schools,  the  crime 
which  lurks  in  the  shadow  of  churches;  famine  amid  full 
granaries,  poverty  in  plenty,  are  all  due  to  men's  laws 
which  ignore  and  defy  the  divine  intent. 

That  to  abolish  poverty  and  tame  the  ruthless  passions 
of  greed,  we  need  only  align  men's  laws  with  Nature's. 

He  died  and  the  world  mourned.  New  York  gave  him 
the  greatest  private  funeral  in  all  history.  But  his  truths 
were  buried  in  ten  million  hearts,  only  to  spring  up  again. 
And  in  every  nation,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  the  gospel 
of  Henry  George  is  influencing  men's  thoughts  and  man's 
actions. 

In  New  York  has  been  founded  a  Hall  of  Fame.     Among 
those  already  chosen  are  clergymen  of  zeal,  ability    and 
eloquence.     Yet  no  one  of  them,  not  all  of  them  together, 
have  done  so  much  "to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man" 
as  Henry  George. 

Statesmen  are  there  whose  acute  intellects  helped  solve 
the  ever  perplexing  problems  of  human  relations;  yet 
not  all  of  them  have  done  so  much  to  promote  peace  and 
prosperity. 

The  steam  driven  shuttles  of  commerce  foreseen  by 
Fulton,  are  weaving  into  one  vast  web  (war-torn  now) 
earth's  nations;  yet  not  even  commerce  has  more 
mightily  wrought  to  obliterate  ancient  enmities,  than  have 
the  printed  pages  of  our  American  Prophet. 

Mitchell  and  Henry  weighed  stars  and  traced  the  path- 
ways of  suns;  Agassiz  and  Gray,  Whitney  and  Howe,  Morse 
and  Edison  have  wrested  Nature's  secrets,  made  lightning 
man's  messenger,  helped  harness  Niagara  to  his  service; 
yet  even  these  have  not  done  more  to  make  the  earth 
fruitful  for  all. 

Illustrious  authors  are  there,  yet  the  messages  of  all 
combined  have  not  circulated  so  widely  as  that  of  our 
Apostle  of  Justice. 

No  country  with  a  printing  press  has  failed  to  translate 
his  gospel. 

Not  since  Pentecostal  days  have  all  tribes  and  dominions 
so  echoed  to  one  voice. 

Though  with  closed  ears  have  listened  Scribe  and  Phari- 
see, Priest  and  Ruler,  yet,  everywhere,  "the  common 
people  have  heard  him  gladly." 

His  words  on  Tolstoi's  tongue  illumined  the  dark  night 
of  Russian  despotism;  they  inspired  David  Lloyd  George 


to  the  supreme  heights  of  oratory;  they  strengthened 
Chinese  patriots  to  overthrow  their  oppressors;  there  is 
no  corner  of  the  globe  so  remote  that  they  have  not  pene- 
trated to  renew  men's  faith  in  God  and  in  humanity. 

FT  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  study  political  economy, 
•1  or  to  think  at  all  upon  the  production  and  distribution 
of  wealth,  without  seeing  that  property  in  land  differs 
essentially  from  property  in  things  of  human  production, 
and  that  it  has  no  warrant  in  abstract  justice. 

— HENRY  GEORGE,  in  "Progress  and  Poverty." 

Ohio 

F^WO  Cleveland  Single  Taxers,  Charlotte  L.  Smith  and 
•••  Wilbur  B.  Lutton,  were  on  the  Democratic  legislative 
ticket  November  2.  They  and  all  the  other  Demo- 
cratic candidates  for  the  legislature  were  defeated,  but 
the  campaign  gave  them  an  opportunity,  which  they 
used  to  good  advantage,  to  spread  Single  Tax  ideas.  They 
addressed  a  large  number  of  audiences.  Mrs.  Smith's 
campaign  card  bore  on  its  back  the  following,  headed: 
"My  Tax  Philosophy." 

Encourage  industry  by  exempting  it  from  taxation. 

Tax  land  values  only  (a  community  product)  for  revenue. 

The  first  step — exempt  farm  implements  and  machinery 
from  the  personal  property  tax. 

Mr.   Lutton,   interviewed  by  a  Cleveland  paper,  said: 

"It  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  government  to  make 
people  good  or  wise  or  religious,  or  to  protect  the  indiscreet 
from  the  results  of  their  indiscretion.  The  present  sys- 
tem of  taxation  produces  land  monopoly,  which  denies 
labor  access  to  the  soil.  This  condition  is  responsible 
for  unemployment,  and  the  resultant  poverty,  crime  and 
disease,  and  countless  other  evils  of  which  we  complain." 

Although  he  was  not  elected,  it  would  be  well  for  Ohio 
Single  Taxers  to  keep  the  Republican  candidate  for 
governor,  Myers  Y.  Cooper,  a  wealthy  Cincinnati  busi- 
ness man,  in  mind.  His  campaign  speeches  indicate 
growth.  At  Cedarville,  Ohio,  he  said:  "The  time  has 
come  when  we  quit  inventing  new  methods  of  taxing  the 
public."  That  is  a  brave  thing  for  an  Ohio  political  can- 
didate to  say,  for  the  multiple  taxers  have  a  half  dozen  new 
ways  they  want  adopted.  State  Senator  Chester  C. 
Bolton,  a  very  wealthy  Cleveland  landowner,  who  was 
re-elected  November  2,  told  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
not  long  ago,  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  impose  a  State 
income  tax,  a  capital  tax,  or  a  sales  tax. 

Mr.  Cooper  said  at  Youngstown: 

"I  am  becoming  more  certain  each  day  as  I  go  over  the 
state  that  the  future  well  being  of  the  state  depends  upon, 
first,  a  more  economical  government  stripped  of  all  unneces- 
sary departments  and  functions,  and,  secondly,  a  sound 
solution  of  the  tax  problem  as  it  affects  all  classes  of  our 
citizens." 
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This  undoubtedly  gave  great  offense  to  the  officeholders 
and  to  the  real  estate  boards,  and  may  largely  or  partly 
account  for  his  defeat  by  16,000  majority. 

Cooper  also  said  that  a  Youngstown  steel  plant  had 
tax  costs,  (state  and  local),  about  double  what  they  would 
be  were  the  plant  located  just  across  the  river  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  he  added  significantly:  "I  am  going  to  look 
into  the  matter  closely  as  governor." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  look  into  it  anyway.  As 
a  private  citizen  he  has  more  time  to  study  the  revenue 
problem. 

Will  Labor  Learn  the  Lesson 

FROM  OUR  SPECIAL  LONDON  CORRESPONDENT 

OVER  three  million  organized  woikers  in  Great  Britain 
folded  arms  at  midnight  on  May  3,  in  response  to 
the  call  of  their  Trade  Union  leaders,  and  in  the  belief 
that  by  so  doing  they  would  help  their  fellows  in  the  Coal 
Industry  then,  and  now  29  weeks  later,  fighting  to  resist  a 
lowering  of  their  wages,  and  making  worse  their  conditions 
generally.  It  was  a  splendid  act  of  unselfishness,  and 
many  of  those  who  struck  work  have  since  lost  their  jobs 
in  a  fight  in  which  they  personally  were  seeking  nothing 
for  themselves.  How  these  are  now  faring  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  statements  of  some  of  their  leaders,  made 
at  the  National  Labor  Party  annual  conference  at  Mar- 
gate, in  October,  where  a  move  was  made  to  get  the  con- 
ference to  sanction  a  compulsory  levy  upon  all  trade 
unionists  to  provide  the  miners  with  funds  to  carry  on 
their  struggle.  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  for  the  railway  men, 
said  it  was  impossible;  his  own  union  having  45,000  men, 
who  have  not  been  able  to  get  reinstated  since  the  General 
Strike  and  200,000  who  are  working  only  three  days  a  week. 
Mr.  Ben  Tillett.for  the  Transport  Workers'  Union,  said  the 
union  had  spent  £1,000,000  on  the  mining  struggle,  that 
it  was  now  £500,000  in  debt,  and  that  its  sick,  strike, 
political,  super-annuation,  and  organization  funds  had 
vanished.  Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  dockers,  he  said,  are  now 
unemployed,  and  another  20  per  cent,  under-employed. 
In  the  case  of  the  Boiler  Makers'  Union,  over  45  per  cent, 
of  its  members  are  out  of  work. 

CERTAIN  TO  BE  THE  LAST  GENERAL  STRIKE 

It  was  the  first  attempt  at  a  General  Strike  in  Great 
Britain,  and  it  will  be  the  last.  If  it  should  bring  home 
to  the  rank-and-file  trade  unionists  the  utter  futility  of 
the  strike-weapon  under  existing  economic  conditions, 
it  may  yet  prove  to  have  been  worth  the  cost,  heavy  as  that 
will  prove  to  be.  But  this  remains  to  be  seen. 

In  July  1925,  Mr.  Baldwin  purchased  a  temporary 
respite  at  a  cost  to  the  British  taxpayer  of  more  than 
£23,000,000.  Without  any  clear  ideas  of  his  own,  he 
hoped  to  gain  time  on  the  off-chance  that  something 
might  turn  up  before  the  expiration  of  the  subsidy.  In 
some  way  or  other,  he  appeared  to  think,  the  crisis  in  the 


mining  industry  would  solve  itself;  as  for  the  Government, 
all  they  desire  was  "tranquillity."  With  a  show  of  firm- 
ness he  declared  that  under  no  circumstances  would  he 
give  a  subsidy.  A  few  hours  later  he  announced  his 
decision  to  provide  one.  This  sudden  change  of  front 
was  attributed  to  weakness,  and,  by  the  more  violent 
section  of  Labor,  taken  to  indicate  that  he  would  capitu- 
late at  any  time  if  threatened  with  a  General  Strike.  Thus 
encouraged,  the  irresponsible  hot-heads,  who  prattle  about 
"revolution"  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  became  in- 
sistent in  their  call  for  the  General  Strike.  Like  mili- 
tarists with  a  new  gun,  they  could  not  rest  until  it  had 
been  tried.  Power  to  call  a  General  Strike  had  been  given 
the  Trades  Union  Council  by  the  Congress  of  September 
1925,  and  the  occasion  seemed  to  offer  when  the  subsidy 
terminated  on  April  30,  and  notices  were  posted  at  the  pits 
announcing  the  new,  and  reduced,  terms  upon  which  one 
million  miners  were  to  be  allowed  to  follow  their  employ- 
ment as  from  May  1.  Unless  the  terms  were  accepted 
the  mines  would  be  closed  down  and  a  lock-out  declared. 
The  terms  were  not  accepted.  With  over  250,000  miners 
in  full  work  getting  a  wage  so  low  that  they  were  forced 
to*  apply  to  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  for  relief  with  which 
to  eke  out  their  pay,  this  was  not  surprising — and  so  the 
lock-out  began.  Thereupon  the  Trade  Union  Council 
gave  notice  that  the  General  Strike  would  begin  at  mid- 
night on  Monday,  May  3.  Meanwhile  discussions  were 
continued  between  the  parties,  and  there  was  a  general 
expectation  that  in  some  way  the  impending  disaster 
would  be  averted.  But  there  were  certain  factors  to  be 
reckoned  with. 

FOLLY  OF  THE  TORY  MINISTERS 

The  "  fight-to-a-finish "  advocates  were  not  confined  to 
the  Labor  side.  These  were  to  be  found  in  the  Govern- 
ment itself.  Lord  Birkenhead,  Winston  Churchill,  Joyn- 
son-Hicks,  Amery,  Cunliffe-Lister,  and  certain  lesser 
lights  of  the  Tory  cabinet  were  thirsting  for  blood.  To 
them  the  situation  appeared  to  offer  the  long-wished-for 
chance  to  "smash  the  Trade  Unions."  Mr.  Baldwin 
honestly  sought  for  a  formula  upon  which  to  base — not 
a  settlement,  but  a  temporary  peace.  It  now  seems  he 
was  near  to  finding  one  when  the  Tory  ministers  men- 
tioned above  presented  an  ultimatum.  They  told  the 
Prime  Minister  to  break  off  negotiations  with  the  T.  U. 
C.  or  they  would  resign  from  the  cabinet.  During  the 
nine  months  of  the  subsidy  they  had  been  perfecting  their 
plans  for  dealing  with  any  strike,  and  they  concluded  it 
was  now  time  to  "have  it  out"  with  Labor.  This  action 
placed  Mr.  Baldwin  in  a  difficulty;  he  had  no  real  pretext 
for  a  break  with  the  Council,  but  it  was  not  long  before 
some  unwise  trade  unionists  themselves  provided  him 
with  a  seeming  good  excuse. 

The  "  overt  act, "  as  it  was  called,  was  committed  by  some 
members  of  the  printing  staff  of  the  Daily  Mail.  These 
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took  offence — not  without  good  reason — at  the  leading 
article  written  for  the  Monday's  issue,  and  refused  to 
bring  the  paper  out.  Of  course  they  were  not  entitled  to 
this,  and  the  futility  of  the  act  was  manifest  when  both 
the  Manchester  and  Paris  editions  of  the  paper  appeared 
carrying  the  offending  article.  It  was  as  Mr.  Baldwin 
said:  "A  gross  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  Press," 
and  of  course,  no  Tory  government  could  countenance 
such  an  act — unless  they  disapproved  of  the  views  ex- 
pressed. The  matter  was  reported  to  the  Prime  Minister 
on  the  Sunday,  whereupon,  without  calling  upon  the  T. 
U.  C.  for  an  explanation  of  what  was  clearly  an  isolated 
act  committed  under  great  provocation,  Mr.  Baldwin 
denounced  the  "act  of  war"  and  promptly  notified  the 
T.  U.  C.  that  the  Government  regarded  all  negotiations 
at  an  end.  This  staggered  the  T.  U.  leaders,  who  were 
not  themselves  wanting  a  strike,  and  they  sought  to  keep 
alive  the  discussions  but  were  met  with  a  curt  refusal, 
coupled  with  a  demand  for  immediate  and  unconditional 
calling-off  of  the  General  Strike  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  resumption  of  the  conversations  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  themselves. 

PROCLAMATION  OF  A  STATE  OF  EMERGENCY 
The  Government  had  taken  full  powers  to  commit  any 
number  of  illegal  acts.  In  the  London  Gazette  of  May  1 
was  published  a  proclamation  by  the  King  of  a  State  of 
Emergency.  Of  course  it  really  was  a  Proclamation  by 
the  Cabinet.  All  the  King  has  to  do  is  to  approve;  when 
a  Cabinet  is  in  office  prepared  to  issue  a  Declaration  of  the 
Restoration  of  the  Land,  the  precedent  of  this  present 
Proclamation  will  serve;  particularly  those  parts  we  have 
printed  in  italics.  The  Proclamation  was  read  from  the 
steps  of  Town  Halls  throughout  the  country,  and  printed 
copies  were  exhibited  on  public  buildings  so  that  all  and 
sundry  might  see.  The  actual  words  of  the  Proclamation 
run:  "Whereas  by  the  Emergency  Powers  Act,  1920, 
it  is  enacted  that  if  it  appears  to  us  that  any  action  has 
been  taken,  or  is  immediately  threatened  by  any  person 
or  body  of  persons  of  such  a  nature  and  on  so  extensive 
a  scale  as  to  be  calculated  by  interfering  with  the  supply 
and  distribution  of  food,  water,  fuel,  or  light,  or  with  the 
means  of  locomotion,  to  deprive  the  community  or  any 
substantial  portion  of  the  community  of  the  essentials  of 
life,  we  may  by  proclamation  declare  that  a  state  of  emer- 
gency exists." 

This  Proclamation  was  not  directed  against  the  Land 
Lords,  notwithstanding  they  are  guilty  of  all  the  offences 
set  out  in  italics.  Under  its  provisions  it  is  possible  for 
an  ordinary  policeman  to  arrest  any  speaker  for  what  he 
thinks  the  speaker  is  about  to  say!  Another  proclamation 
by  the  Government  was  addressed  to  all  members  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Crown,  and  stated  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  uphold  them  in  any  action  they  might  take. 
Armoured  cars,  with  guns  mounted  in  position  and  prom- 
inently displayed  thereon,  were  employed  to  convoy  long 


processions  of  motor  and  other  vehicles  carrying  food- 
stuffs. On  each  vehicle  rode  a  soldier  fully  armed  and  wear- 
ing the  tin  hat  of  the  trenches.  Police  and  "specials," 
i.e.,  volunteers  enlisted  to  supplement  the  regular  force, 
were  plentifully  in  evidence;  the  whole  imposing  demon- 
stration of  force  serving  to  expose  the  imbecility  of  the 
notion  that  an  unarmed  and  undisciplined  mob  of  strikers 
ever  could  "seize  power"  in  this  country. 

GOVERNMENT  ADOPTS  STRINGENT  MEASURES 

In  addition  to  the  physical  force  at  command  of  the 
Government  there  were  certain  moral  forces  which  were 
used  very  effectively.  Sir  John  Simon,  a  prominent  lawyer 
and  Liberal  M.  P.,  gave  it  as  his  considered  opinion  that 
the  strike,  apart  from  the  dispute  in  which  the  miners 
were  involved,  was  illegal,  and  consequently  the  funds 
of  the  Trade  Unions  were  not  protected  by  the  Trades 
Disputes  Act,  but  were  liable  to  distraint.  Trade  union 
leaders  responsible  for  calling  out  any  men,  were  warned 
that  they  were  personally  liable  in  damages  "to  the  utter- 
most extent  of  their  possessions."  The  Strike  being 
declared  illegal,  the  Government  was  able  to  place  an 
embargo  upon  any  funds  coming  to  the  strikers  from 
abroad  and  so  prevented  their  distribution.  Again,  Trade 
Unions  found  when  seeking  to  liquidate  their  assets  for 
ready  money  to  meet  strike-pay  demands,  they  could 
neither  sell  their  War  stock,  nor  secure  an  overdraft 
against  it.  Consequently  they  were  unable  to  pay  full 
rates — 12s  or  less,  instead  of  25s,  being  the  best  they  could 
do.  This  had  a  demoralizing  effect;  men  were  beginning 
to  go  back,  and  the  rot  once  having  set  in  would  have 
spread  quickly,  with  the  inevitable  collapse  of  the  strike. 
At  this  juncture  the  Government  caused  it  to  be  known 
to  the  T.  U.  C.  that  it  was  their  intention  to  arrest  the 
whole  of  that  body  on  the  grounds  of  their  being  engaged 
in  an  illegal  conspiracy.  This  had  the  desired  effect;  and 
on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  May  12,  a  deputation 
from  the  T.  U.  C.,  having  asked  for  an  appointment  with 
Mr.  Baldwin,  called  at  Downing  Street  and  informed 
him  of  their  decision  to  call  off  the  general  strike  uncon- 
ditionally. A  more  abject  failure  could  not  be  conceived. 
The  speeches  of  the  deputation  were  pitiful  in  their  humil- 
ity— Mr.  A.  J.  Cook,  Secretary  of  the  Miners'  Federation, 
not  inaptly  describes  them  as  "grovelling." 

THE  STRIKE  WEAKENS  THE   UNIONS 

On  the  strikers  going  back  to  work  they  were  met  in 
many  cases  with  altered  conditions.  Many  employers 
have  decided  in  future  to  disregard  the  trade  unions,  and 
to  employ  both  union  and  non-union  men.  In  other  in- 
stances an  entirely  new  agreement  had  to  be  entered 
into  wiping  out,  in  effect,  seniority  and  past  service. 
Attempts  to  reduce  wages  were  made,  but  here  the  Govern- 
ment put  pressure  on  large  employers  like  the  Railways 
to  prevent  any  such  action  being  taken  at  this  moment. 
It  has  been  deferred,  that's  all;  for  it  is  not  in  the  power 
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of  the  Government  to  fix  wages,  as  the  workers  should 
by  this  time  have  learned.  Wide  publicity  was  given 
to  a  Government  pledge  that  workers  who  returned 
voluntarily  would  not  be  penalized  after  the  strike,  but 
the  comment  of  an  ex-service  man,  overheard  as  we  were 
walking  home  one  night,  was  eloquent  on  that  point.  His 
companion  had  reminded  him  of  the  promise,  and  he  re- 
plied in  tones  of  deepest  scorn:  "Yes,  they  promised  us 
poor  blighters  lots  of  things  if  we'd  go  out  and  fight,  but 
what  have  they  done  for  n:e?  I've  been  out  of  a  job  for 
three  years  now!" 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  strike  was  an  increase  of 
over  500,000  in  the  number  of  registered  unemployed 
— the  number  having  since  grown  by  over  one  million — 
while  in  many  industries  there  is  not  work  enough  for  a 
full  staff  and  those  re-engaged  are  working  on  short  time. 
Meanwhile  the  miners  are  still  out,  and  the  effect  of  their 
stoppage  is  being  felt  in  increasing  unemployment  in  all 
other  industries  owing  to  lack  of  fuel.  Mr.  Churchill 
stated  the  cost  of  the  strike,  to  the  nation,  that  is,  to  be 
only  £750,000  (now,  however,  the  cost  is  put  at  £500,- 
000,000),  and  said  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to 
impose  fresh  taxation  to  meet  it.  He  is  equal  to  saying 
anything!  He  told  us  when  introducing  his  Budget  last 
April  that  the  silk  tax  had  not  raised  the  price  of  the  articles 
to  the  consumer.  There  is  a  word  of  three  letters  which 
will  occur  immediately  to  the  mind  of  any  wearer  of  silk 
stockings,  for  example,  on  hearing  such  a  statement.  As 
Mr.  Churchill  is  not  going  to  provide  the  £750,000  from 
his  own  pocket  it  follows  that  he  will  have  to  take  it  from 
the  taxpayers,  and  only  the  other  day  he  intimated  the 
certainty  of  increased  taxation  in  his  next  Budget. 

STILL  TALKING    NONSENSE. 

The  most  important  effect  will  be  on  the  minds  of  the 
workers  themselves.  The  General  Strike  is  shown  to 
be  an  impossibility.  The  hopes  (and  fears)  aroused  be- 
fore it  had  been  tried  out  are  now  seen  to  have  been  equally 
groundless.  Labor  must  come  to  realize  that  the  Rt. 
Hon.  John  Wheatley,  M.  P.,  Labor  ex-Minister  of  Health, 
talked  sheer  nonsense  when  he  said  that  the  subsidy  "was 
the  only  intelligent  way  out."  By  this  time  it  is  clear 
that  that  method  was  neither  intelligent  nor  a  way  out, 
for,  today,  ve  are  faced  with  the  situation  of  July,  1925, 
over  again,  accentuated  by  the  events  of  the  past  six 
months.  The  coal  trouble  still  calls  for  settlement,  and  the 
taxpayers  (and  the  whole  community)  are  poorer  by  many 
millions  more  than  the  23  millions  to  which  the  subsidy 
amounted,  and  these  millions  they  have  to  find  in  increased 
taxation,  leading  inevitably  to  higher  cost  of  living  with  a 
consequent  reduction  in  the  value  of  their  real  wages. 

As  we  write,  the  returns  of  the  vote  upon  the  latest 
suggested  terms  of  "settlement"  are  coming  in  from 
the  various  mine  fields.  They  show  a  heavy  majority 
against,  and  in  favor  of  continuing  the  fight.  At  the  same 


time,  however,  the  numbers  of  men  returning  to  the  pits 
show  a  steady  increase,  indicating  a  break-away  that  will 
quickly  develop  into  a  rout.  Still  the  leaders  talk  in  terms 
of  "wages"  and  "hours;"  never  a  suggestion  that  the  real 
root  cause  of  the  trouble  is  known  to  them.  But  there  is 
a  ray  of  hope  for  the  future  of  Labor  in  the  fact  and  the 
writer  knows  it  to  be  so — that  millions  of  individual  workers 
are  now  asking  the  old,  old  question:  "What  must  I  do 
to  be  saved?"  To  that  question  there  is  but  one  possible 
answer:  "Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God — and  His 
righteousness." 

^- 

THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  HAS  PART 
IN  THE  PLUNDER. 

It  is  the  right  of  every  worker  to  retain  as  his  wage 
the  -whole  of  his  product.  The  miners  of  Great  Britain  are 
robbed  of  an  increasing  portion  of  their  product.  The 
Church  of  England,  for  instance,  is  concerned  in  this 
plunder  to  the  tune  of  10s.  per  head  of  the  million  workers 
in  the  coal  fields.  This  is  the  yearly  royalty  tax  taken 
by  the  Church,  but  it  does  not  include  the  sum  taken  by 
the  same  authority  as  rent  for  use  of  surface  land.  So 
long  as  the  crime  of  private  property  in  the  raw  material 
of  man's  life  and  labor  is  tolerated,  so  long  will  some  men 
rob  other  men  of  part  of  their  earnings.  Governments 
cannot  stop  it;  they  cannot  do  more  than  change  the  form 
of  the  robbery.  Strikes  for  more  wages  do  not  affect  the 
position,  for  these  are  not  directed  at  the  robbers.  Wages 
are  paid  out  of  the  total  wealth  produced  by  Labor.  To 
go  on  strike  and  cease  producing  wealth  cannot  possibly 
increase  wages;  that  can  only  diminish  the  fund  from  which 
these  are  drawn.  The  solution  lies,  as  ever,  in  Freedom. 
Men  must  be  free  to  please  themselves  how  and  when  and 
at  what  they  will  work.  When  this  obtains,  wages  will 
adjust  themselves  naturally;  each  worker  will  determine 
for  himself.  The  tragedy  of  Labor  is  that  it  will  listen  to 
leaders  who  have  not  the  necessary  knowledge.  One 
member  of  the  Trade  Union  Council  declared  to  the  writer 
in  public  debate  that  it  was  "not  the  function  of  the  trade 
union  to  eliminate  the  unemployed  man."  Perhaps  he 
now  sees  the  futility  of  attempting  a  General  Strike  in  face 
of  a  million  registered  unemployed!  It  is  to  be  hoped  so. 

THE   PARTY  OF  JUSTICE. 

We  of  the  Commonwealth  Land  Party  are  concerned 
to  help  Labor  to  get  Justice.  We  seek  to  point  the  only 
way  out.  Just  as  the  chattel-slaves  of  old  were  the  "  prop- 
erty" of  their  masters,  so  the  wage-slaves  of  today  are 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  Land  Lords.  A  General 
Strike  over  wages  is  a  quarrel  about  the  distribution  of 
wealth  and  must  always  fail  since  it  is  not  an  attack  upon 
the  monopoly  at  the  root  of  the  trouble.  A  General 
Strike  against  the  Land  Lords  would  raise  the  fundamental 
issue  and,  for  this  reason,  would  succeed. 

London,  England.  J.  W.  GRAHAM  PEACE. 
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Dinner  to  Charlotte  O.  Schetter  and 
Grace  Isabel  Colbron 


N  Monday,  November  15,  a  dinner  was  tendered  by 
the  Commonwealth  Land  Party  of  this  city  to  Miss 
Charlotte  Schetter  and  Miss  Grace  Colbron  at  the  Town 
Hall  Club  in  this  city.  It  was  a  notable  occasion  graced 
by  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Anna  George  deMille,  Hon. 
Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy,  Frederic  Cyrus  Leubuscher 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Schalkenbach. 

Miss  Schetter  and  Miss  Colbron  were  delegates  to  the 
Third  International  Single  Tax  Conference  at  Copen- 
hagen, and  the  dinner  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  hear- 
ing them  recount  their  experiences.  The  dinner  was 
largely  attended,  and  it  was  gratifying  to  see  among  those 
present  so  many  who  are  not  members  of  the  party  but 
have  chosen  other  ways  of  popularizing  the  great  truth. 
It  is  well  that  those  who  differ  as  to  methods  should  meet 
and  confer  in  this  way,  and  so  learn  from  one  another 
the  important  lesson  of  toleration  for  opposing  views. 

Mr.  Lawrence  W.  Tracy  acted  as  toastmaster. 

SPEECH   OF   MR.    TRACY 

Mr.  Tracy  began  his  address  by  explaining  what  the 
Commonwealth  Land  Party  stands  for,  and  why,  and  in 
that  connection  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  prob- 
lem of  man's  relation  to  the  source  of  his  physical  exist- 
ence, which  is  the  earth,  has  been  a  factor  in  the  world's 
thought  for  several  thousand  years.  There  are  records 
showing  that  in  China  in  the  23rd  century  before  Jesus 
was  born,  there  was  at  least  an  elementary  appreciation 
that  the  rent  of  land  was  a  public  value  and  should  be 
used  for  public  purposes,  but  whatever  method  was  used 
at  that  time  in  the  effort  to  give  effect  to  that  principle 
must  have  been,  as  all  other  efforts  since  have  been,  part- 
ial and  unwise,  and  so  nothing  was  accomplished. 

In  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  some  Spanish  monks 
made  statements  of  economic  truth  that  were  fine  as  far 
as  they  went,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century 
there  was  a  group  of  French  philosophers  known  as  the 
Physiocrats,  who  further  developed  that  earlier  thought. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Physiocrats,  it  now 
seems  safe  to  say  that  if  their  recommendations  to  the 
French  King  had  been  adopted,  there  would  probably 
have  been  no  French  Revolution,  and  the  whole  course 
of  world  history  from  that  time  would  have  been  very 
different. 

In  1850,  a  Scotchman,  Patrick  Edward  Dove,  published 
simultaneously  in  London  and  Edinburgh,  a  book  entitled, 
"The  Theory  of  Human  Progression,"  which  marshalled 
the  sciences  in  their  rational  sequence  and  gave  promi- 
nence to  the  science  of  economics  with  clear  and  incisive 
comment  on  its  prime  importance  in  human  affairs.  That 


was  a  scholastic  treatment  of  the  subject,  however,  and 
it  remained  for  Henry  George,  with  his  fine  mind,  great 
heart  and  indomitable  courage,  to  state  this  matter  more 
fully,  and  to  present  it  in  simple,  convincing  and  interest- 
ing form  to  all  who  could  be  reached  by  printed  matter. 

Some  of  those  whose  first  impetus  was  received  from 
Henry  George  and  his  associates,  and  who  had  worked 
for  many  years  in  various  ways,  finally  became  convinced 
of  the  superior  opportunities  open  to  those  who  would 
organize  for  political  action,  and  in  1910  they  organized 
the  "Single  Tax  Party,"  which  at  its  National  Conven- 
tion in  New  York  City  in  February,  1923,  changed  its 
name  to  The  Commonwealth  Land  Party,  because  of  the 
growing  appreciation  of  the  inconsistency  and  confusion 
of  thought  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  word  "Tax" 
in  the  title  of  an  organization  which  strives  to  interest 
people  in  the  study  of  economic  science  so  that  they  may 
come  to  realize  that  all  taxation  is  robbery.  The  fact 
that  our  co-workers  in  England  had  already  adopted  the 
name  "Commonwealth  Land  Party"  was  an  added  in- 
centive for  using  that  name  here  in  America. 

Mr.  Tracy  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  Party's  work 
is  educational  and  that  political  activity  enables  the  Party 
to  carry  on  this  work  of  education  much  more  extensively 
than  it  can  be  done  by  any  other  method. 

Stating  his  own  conception  of  the  Party's  purpose,  Mr. 
Tracy  said  that  it  stands  for  the  full  measure  of  JUSTICE 
which  can  only  be  attained  by  the  collection  of  all  the 
people's  rent  for  the  people's  use  and  by  the  abolition  of 
all  taxes;  that  this  should  be  done  all  at  once  and  as  soon 
as  possible;  that  the  step  by  step  method  will  not  work 
in  any  aspect  except  the  development  of  the  public  under- 
standing of  economic  facts  and  the  growth  of  sufficient 
political  influence  to  make  the  necessary  changes  in  our 
laws  in  a  perfectly  orderly  and  constitutional  manner. 

And  so  the  Party  should  be  forever  true  to  that  fine 
exhortation  of  Henry  George,  "The  advocates  of  a  great 
principle  should  have  no  thought  of  Compromise.  They 
should  proclaim  it  in  all  its  fullness  and  should  point  to 
its  complete  attainment  as  their  goal."  This  purpose 
is  expressed  in  the  Party's  slogan,  which  is  "The  earth  is 
the  birthright  of  all  mankind.  The  rent  of  land  belongs 
to  the  people.  The  first  duty  of  government  is  to  collect 
it  for  public  expenses  and  to  abolish  all  taxes." 

In  the  physical  realm  there  is  no  right  way  to  possess 
physical  wealth  except  it  be  produced  by  one's  own  labor. 
The  same  law  applies  in  the  mental  realm.  There  is  no 
way  to  possess  mental  wealth,  which  is  wisdom,  except 
by  doing  our  own  mental  labor.  This  is  an  old,  old  thought 
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and  one  of  the  forms  in  which  it  is  best  known  to    all  of  us 
is  the  saying  that  "there  is  no  royal  road  to  knowledge." 

As  long  as  rent  remains  private  property  by  law,  every 
increase  in  rent  makes  life  harder  and  more  barren  for 
every  one,  rich  and  poor  alike;  but  as  soon  as  our  laws 
recognize  that  rent  is  the  social  value  created  by  all  of  us 
together  in  spite  of  anything  that  we  can  do,  and  there- 
fore is  our  natural  automatic  public  revenue  (since  it  is 
the  only  social  value  there  is)  and  as  soon  as  our  laws 
require  that  every  exclusive  occupant  of  any  portion  of 
the  earth  shall  compensate  all  others  who  have  relinquished 
their  equal  right,  by  paying  into  the  public  treasury  the 
value  of  his  exclusive  privilege,  which  is  rent,  a  greater 
fund  for  the  common  use  becomes  available,  and  so  under 
these  circumstances,  the  inevitable  increase  of  rent  bene- 
fits everyone. 

He  maintained  that  economic  science  is  the  most  im- 
portant subject  and  its  study  is,  next  to  keeping  ourselves 
alive  somehow,  as  honestly  as  our  present  laws  permit, 
the  first  duty  of  us  all  because  everything  that  would 
normally  improve  human  conditions  tends  to  raise  rent, 
the  use  value  of  bare  land.  This  fact  is  true  whether 
the  improvement  is  in  personal  qualities  such  as  knowl- 
edge, skill,  industry,  endurance,  responsibility,  or  whether 
the  improvement  is  in  the  equipment  and  methods  in- 
volved in  production  and  transportation  of  wealth,  or  in 
communication. 

Concluding,  Mr.  Tracy  said  that  the  present  gathering 
was  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  from  some  who  had  been 
in  personal  attendance  at  two  important  events  in  the 
progress  of  organized  effort  to  stimulate  public  interest 
in  economic  thought.  The  first  of  these  events  was  the 
Third  International  Conference  to  Promote  the  Taxation 
of  Land  Values  and  Free  Trade  at  Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark, last  July.  The  second  was  the  Henry  George  Con- 
gress, in  Philadelphia,  last  September. 

SPEECH   OF   MISS  SCHETTER 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  here  this  evening,  to 
meet  old  friends,  to  welcome  strangers  to  the  Common- 
wealth Land  Party,  and  to  tell  you  of  my  experiences  at 
Copenhagen. 

I  shall  speak  only  of  a  few  aspects  of  the  Conference, 
and  advise  all  who  have  not  already  done  so  to  read  the 
full  accounts  in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  Land  and  Liberty 
and  The  Commonweal.  It  was  delightful  to  travel  by  sea 
and  land  to  Denmark,  to  which  Single  Taxers  have  looked 
hopefully  in  recent  years  as  the  country  most  advanced 
toward  economic  justice.  Certainly  it  is  the  country 
where  the  name  and  philosophy  of  Henry  George  are 
most  widely  known  and  appreciated. 

It  was  inspiring  to  meet  in  the  Joint  Sessions  Hall  of  the 
beautiful  Parliament  House  the  delegates  from  seventeen 
different  countries.  Every  preparation  for  their  recep- 
tion and  comfort  had  been  carefully  planned,  a  work  in- 


volving weeks  and  months  of  labor  on  the  part  of  the 
English  and  Danish  conveners  of  the  conference.  The 
Danish  authorities  as  well  as  the  people  gave  us  the  warmest 
welcome  and  we  were  delightfully  entertained  in  some  of 
the  Danish  homes. 

It  was  gratifying  to  have  an  American  chosen  as  chair- 
man of  the  conference,  an  office  Mr.  Hennessy  filled  with 
ability  and  unfailing  tact. 

Having  been  in  Europe  for  ten  months,  I  rejoiced  to 
meet  American  friends,  and  felt  very  proud  to  be  remem- 
bered and  greeted  by  Mr.  Hennessy  whom  I  had  rarely 
met  since  the  years  when  we  labored  for  legislature  tax 
reform  at  Trenton. 

The  Danish  Parliament  has  shown  itself  in  sympathy 
with  progressive  economic  measures,  and  the  remark- 
able teacher  Grundvig  in  founding  the  Folks  High 
Schools  (where  people  of  all  ages  are  able  to  study  in  the 
intervals  of  their  work)  prepared  the  whole  peasant  and 
working  class  for  the  acceptance  of  progressive  action. 

As  Miss  Colbron  knows  intimately  the  Danish  land  and 
people,  she  can  give  you  a  better  account  of  the  economic 
situation  there  than  I  can;  therefore  although  I  could 
talk  at  length  of  the  impressive  outdoor  meetings  in  Copen- 
hagen as  well  as  the  interesting  trips  to  Elsinore  and  other 
places,  I  will  turn  to  a  matter  very  near  my  heart. 

In  Europe,  as  elsewhere,  Single  Taxers  were  true  to  form, 
absolutely  agreed  as  to  their  goal,  but  differing  widely  as 
to  the  best  method  of  converting  the  world  to  this  truth. 
The  bond  which  unites  all  followers  of  Henry  George 
seems  to  me  so  strong  and  precious,  I  can  never  feel  that 
differences  in  methods  to  attain  our  goal  can  weaken  this 
bond  of  fellowship. 

Before  going  to  Denmark  I  spent  six  weeks  in  England 
and  was  delighted  to  find  in  both  countries  sympathizers 
with  the  Commonwealth  Land  Party  of  which  I  have 
been  a  member  for  some  years.  I  also  visited  the  head- 
quarters of  the  United  Committee  in  London.  Mr.  Paul 
gave  me  a  very  kind  reception  and  I  conceived  a  great 
admiration  and  liking  for  him,  although  he  strove  in  vain 
to  draw  me  away  from  the  Commonwealth  Land  Party. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  conveners  of  the  conference 
feared  that  any  discussion  of  the  different  methods  of 
working  for  our  cause  would  give  an  impression  of  dis- 
union to  the  outside  world;  and  I  believe  that  the  effort 
to  ignore  our  group  in  the  sessions,  which  seemed  to  us 
unfair,  was  really  the  result  of  conscientious  convictions. 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  since  I  was  present  at 
the  yearly  meetings  of  the  United  Committee  in  London 
in  1903  and  1904.  Leading  democratic  governments, 
as  England  and  the  United  States,  are  adopting  ever  more 
and  more  socialistic  methods  to  remedy  the  results  of  in- 
justice; while  countries  that  had  had  liberal  representative 
institutions  are  now  ruled  by  dictators.  While  Europeans 
really  believe  that  all  Americans  are  prosperous  and  many 
of  our  own  fellow  citizens  have  abandoned  welfare  work 
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on  account  of  the  general  prosperity,  we  know  that  the 
powers  of  monopoly  wield  a  greater  power  here  than  ever 
before,  and  that  if  political  democracy  is  to  endure  we 
must  achieve  economic  democracy  as  well. 

The  present  situation  seems  to  me  to  call  for  a  new 
crusade  which  will  boldly  raise  the  banner  of  economic 
justice  at  the  polls,  where  it  will  receive  wider  attention 
than  by  any  other  method. 

Therefore,  although  I  am  interested  in  and  sympathetic 
with  all  sincere  efforts  for  our  cause,  I  returned  home  more 
in  favor  of  the  Commonwealth  Land  Party  than  ever. 

SPEECH   OF  JOSEPH   DANA   MILLER 

Mr.  Miller  reviewed  his  impressions  of  the  three  in- 
spiring days  at  the  Henry  George  Congress  in  Philadelphia. 
He  spoke  of  the  fine  spirit  of  harmony  that  prevailed  there 
and  the  many  admirable  speeches  delivered.  He  paid  a 
high  tribute  to  the  men  who  had  called  the  Congress 
together. 

He  said,  "Of  course  we  will  continue  to  differ  as  to 
methods.  Individuals  will  prefer  to  work  in  their  own 
way,  and  groups  will  amalgamate  for  the  work  which 
seems  to  them  the  most  practicable  or  the  most  important 
at  the  minute.  That  is  inevitable.  But  it  may  be  done 
without  discord  and  with  that  personal  affection  that 
should  exist  between  men  and  women  animated  by  a  com- 
mon aim  in  so  great  a  cause. " 

Mr.  Miller  pointed  out  that  Robert  Schalkenbach,  with 
the  cooperation  of  Frederic  Leubuscher,  selected  as  the 
board  of  trustees  to  administer  the  fund  for  Single  Tax 
work  men  of  various  shades  of  Single  Tax  opinion.  "And, " 
said  Mr.  Miller,  "I  violate  no  confidence  in  saying  that 
despite  differences  of  opinion  we  are  getting  along  very 
nicely.  We  are  working  out  our  agreements. " 

Mr.  Miller  paid  a  tribute  to  the  late  Robert  Schalken- 
bach and  asked  that  his  spirit  of  love  and  gentleness  con- 
tinue to  animate  our  labors.  In  conclusion  he  said,  "I 
plead  for  the  broadest  spirit  of  toleration  in  the  work 
that  lies  before  us." 

SPEECH   OF   ROBERT   C.   MACAULEY 

Mr.  Macauley  made  a  vigorous  presentation  of  the 
Single  Tax.  He  reiterated  his  faith  in  independent 
political  party  activity  but  spoke  tolerantly  of  those  who 
differed  with  him.  He  said  this  might  seem  strange  com- 
ing from  Bob  Macauley,  for  he  had  inherited  a  fighting 
instinct  from  his  Irish  ancestry.  But  he  was  going  to  do 
his  own  work  in  his  own  way,  and  not  bother  about  the 
other  fellow  and  the  work  he  was  doing. 

Few  men  have  the  ability  to  present  our  cause  more 
forcibly  than  Robert  C.  Macauley,  and  his  speech  on  this 
occasion  was  well  received.  It  was  not  thrown  away, 
for  there  were  a  number  of  non-Single  Taxers  in  the 
audience,  some  of  whom  heard  the  militant  expression  of 
our  principles  for  the  first  time. 


SPEECH   OF  GRACE   ISABEL  COLBRON 

Miss  Colbron  said  that  she  would  tell  little  of  the  Con- 
ference itself  as  that  had  been  taken  care  of  by  others. 
But  she  would  prefer  to  take  the  time  to  tell  of  important 
developments  along  economic  lines  which  made  Denmark 
a  peculiarly  fitting  place  for  this  Conference.  Denmark, 
Miss  Colbron  said  (and  she  speaks  from  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  that  country)  takes  its  Henry  George  straight. 
There  has  been  no  dallying  with  the  idea  of  land  national- 
ization or  communalization,  a  pet  theory  of  some  Single 
Taxers  in  England  and  Germany  for  instance.  Even 
when  Denmark  got  the  land  back  to  the  farmer  and  set 
him  on  his  feet  by  making  farming  pay,  there  was  no  talk 
of  land  nationalization.  It  was  a  business  proposition 
entirely.  The  Government  bought  land  (landlord  com- 
pensation, of  course,  but  that  was  some  years  ago)  and  sold 
it  to  the  farmers  on  easy  terms. 

Now  that  the  Danish  farmer,  in  the  overwhelming 
majority,  is  a  free  man  on  his  own  land,  he  knows  that  if 
he  still  has  some  economic  troubles  "land  nationalization" 
isn't  going  to  help.  He  looks  about  for  another  cause 
and  another  remedy.  And  the  Danish  "small-holders," 
farmers  working  anywhere  from  five  to  fifteen  acres  of 
land,  form  the  great  majority  of  "Georgists"  in  Denmark. 
He  is  an  individualist,  this  Danish  farmer.  He  comes  of 
a  race  of  sea-rovers,  and  the  sea-rover,  the  pioneer,  is  the 
man  who  goes  it  alone.  His  splendid  team-work  in  the 
Co-operatives  has  not  been  handed  out  to  him  by  a  pater- 
nalistic government.  He  found  the  idea  himself,  as  the 
best  way  to  run  his  business.  So  that,  with  such  a  people 
back  of  them,  even  the  half-way  measures  now  going 
through  the  legislature  in  the  matter  of  taking  land  value 
taxes  for  local  needs,  can  be  of  importance  as  the  opening 
wedge  to  better  things. 

The  Georgist  movement  in  Denmark,  from  the  com- 
position of  its  adherents,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  people, 
is  of  the  greatest  possible  value  to  the  movement  every- 
where. Miss  Colbron  said  that,  to  her  mind,  Denmark 
would  be  the  ideal  center  of  any  movement  for  an  Inter- 
national Union,  as  the  Danes  are  the  only  really  inter- 
nationally-minded people  she  knows.  They  have  no 
imperialistic  ambitions  and  they  are  setting  the  whole 
world  an  example  of  sane  nationalism  which  means  merely 
setting  one's  own  house  in  order  while  keeping  an  open 
mind  for  whatever  the  rest  of  the  world  has  to  offer. 

SPEECH   OF   LE   BARON   GOELLER. 

"  I  like  the  idea  of  taking  a  text  for  my  talk,  and  I  find 
that  the  ministers  have  an  excellent  reason  for  selecting 
a  text  for  a  sermon,  as  it  concentrates  the  attention  on  the 
one  thought  to  be  put  forward. 

"  I  take  my  text  from  the  Gospel  of  Single  Tax,  accord- 
ing to  Croasdale,  'A  Single  Taxer  is  one  who  does  some- 
thing for  the  Single  Tax. ' 
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"Notice  carefully  what  this  says; — it  says  to  'do  some- 
thing.' And  that  something  may  be  much  or  little,  the 
main  thing  being  that  we  should  do  all  we  can. 

"Sometimes  we  may  be  a  little  doubtful  as  to  the  value 
of  what  we  are  doing  so  I  will  read  a  few  lines  from  Brown- 
ing : — '  There  is  no  first  nor  last ' — there  is  no  great  or  small . 

"All  service  ranks  the  same  with  God: 

If  now,  as  formerly,  He  trod 

Paradise,  His  presence  fills 

Our  earth,  each  only  as  God  wills 

Can  work — God's  puppets,  best  and  worst, 

Are  we;  there  is  no  last  nor  first. 

"Say  not  a  small  event.     Why  "small"? 
Costs  it  more  pain,  this,  ye  call 
A  "great  event,"  should  come  to  pass, 
Than  that?     Untwine  me  from  the  mass 
Of  deeds  which  make  up  life,  nor  deed 
Power  shall  fall  short  in  or  exceed!" 

"  From  my  earliest  youth  I  seem  to  have  been  some- 
thing of  a  Hero  worshipper,  and,  perhaps  am  in  danger 
of  having  too  much  veneration  for  certain  people. 

"My  first  hero  was  my  father.  I  thought  he  knew 
everything.  And  whenever  I  asked  him  a  question  I 
received  an  intelligent  answer.  He  never  deceived  me, 
and  his  fellow  workmen  called  him  the  walking  encyclo- 
pedia. And  the  final  proof  to  me  of  his  intelligence  was 
that  he  was  a  Henry  George  man. 

"My  second  hero  was  Henry  George,  the  greatest 
philosopher  in  the  world.  'Progress  and  Poverty'  was 
the  greatest  book  and  I  read  it  through  twice  before  I 
was  20  years  old. 

''I  was  present  in  April  1910  at  a  meeting  of  men,  called 
together  in  a  hotel  in  Manhattan,  to  send  out  a  call  to 
establish  a  Single  Tax  Party.  A  person  might  ask  what 
benefit  I,  or  the  cause  had  received  from  party  activity. 

"  I  ran  for  Treasurer  of  New  York  State  in  1914  but 
didn't  get  much  publicity.  But  in  1924  when  I  ran  for 
Lieutenant  Governor  I  obtained  many  columns  of  space 
and  got  in  long  articles  that  were  pure  propaganda.  Most 
of  all,  personally,  it  gave  me  a  prestige  that  no  other  form 
of  propaganda  had  ever  done.  Before  a  person  can  get 
speaking  dates  he  must  have  attained  to  considerable 
eminence.  And  the  party  backing  surely  looks  big.  So 
partly  on  account  of  this,  and  offering  services  free, 
I  secured  a  date  at  Syracuse  University,  to  speak  before 
the  Department  of  Economics.  I  had  about  50  minutes 
for  presentation  and  was  allowed  20  minutes  for  questions, 
had  the  very  closest  attention  from  all,  and  expect  to  go 
back  again  some  time. 

"The  only  startling  thing  that  occurred  there  was  that 
the  Professor  of  Political  Science  attacked  my  definition 
of  science  when  I  based  it  on  natural  law.  He  declared 
that  natural  law  was  a  mere  figment  of  the  imagination 
and  was  not  a  fact.  He  declared  that  we  believe  simply 


what  we  want  to  believe.  This  seems  to  be  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  philosophy  of  Immanuel  Kant,  brought  up  to 
date.  It  is  evidently  based  on  the  modern  conception 
of  matter,  molecular,  atomic,  electron  theory,  which  re- 
solves the  universe  into  some  kind  of  an  unreal  mental 
conception  of  human  beings.  Natural  law,  they  say, 
is  subjective,  that  is  it  exists  only  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaker.  But  anyone  can  clearly  see  that  natural  law 
(that  is,  the  orderly  regular  processes  or  sequences  of 
nature)  is  objective,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  crea- 
ture that  observes  the  phenomena.  This  is  clearly  shown 
by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  in  his  recent  book  on  '  Relativity. ' 

"The  philosophy  that  natural  law  is  subjective  is  a  very 
convenient  attitude  of  mind  because  you  do  not  have  to 
really  understand  a  subject,  for  you  believe  what  you 
desire  to  believe.  And  it  is  very  convenient  morally 
because  you  cannot  say  that  Single  Tax  is  right  or  wrong; 
you  are  a  'Single  Taxer  because  you  want  to  be.'  It  looks 
as  if  it  were  the  outcome  of  a  system  of  cramming  in  the 
colleges  where  the  students  are  rushed  through  much 
faster  than  they  can  thoughtfully  master  their  subjects, 
thus  forcing  them  to  use  their  memory  (without  thought) 
in  order  to  remember  what  the  professor  said,  and  get 
through  the  examination.  The  students  graduate  in  a 
bewildered  state  of  mind  rather  than  with  convictions 
of  any  kind.  They  become  agnostic  on  all  subjects.  In 
fact  a  superintendent  of  schools  of  Endicott  once  said 
to  the  scholars  that  all  that  we  can  know  'is  the  last  say 
of  the  last  professor.'  Such  minds,  as  Mark  Twain  put 
it,  'have  been  reduced  to  an  ineffectual  mush  through 
idiotic  training.'  ' 

Mr.  Goeller  closed  with  the  reading  of  the  following 
parody  on  Kipling's  "Vampire"  by  Bert  Leach.  So 
well  was  this  delivered,  for  Mr.  Goeller  is  a  finished  elocu- 
tionist, that  it  was  a  treat  to  hear  him. 

A  fool  there  was,  and  he  cast  his  vote 

(Even  as  you  and  I.) 
For  ragged  pants  and  a  ragged  coat 
And  some  grub  on  which  he  didn't  dote; 
He  voted  for  G.  O.  P.,  you'll  note. 

(Even  as  you  and  I.) 

Oh,  the  work  we  do  for  the  favored  few, 

And  the  miserable  wage  we  get! 

We  crack  the  nuts,  and  they  take  the  meat, 

They  hand  us  the  chaff,  and  they  take  the  wheat, 

And  to  make  our  bondage  more  complete 

We  vote  for  this  system  yet. 

A  fool  there  was,  and  he  goods  had  none. 

(Even  as  you  and  I.) 
He  worked  all  day,  from  sun  to  sun, 
He  had  no  cash,  so  he  worked  for  fun, 
And  he  voted  as  his  dad  had  done. 

(Even  as  you  and  I.) 
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Oh,  he  worked  like  fun  from  sun  to  sun, 
And  he  plotted  and  schemed  and  planned. 
But  he  just  could  not  make  both  ends  meet. 
If  his  head  kept  warm,  then  he  froze  his  feet, 
And  his  kids  hadn't  enough  to  eat. 
But  he  couldn't  understand. 

The  fool  was  stripped  to  his  foolish  hide. 

(Even  as  you  and  I.) 

They  couldn't  use  that,  though  they  may  have  tried, 
And  his  legs  lived  on,  though  his  head  had  died. 

(Even  as  you  and  I.) 

It  isn't  the  shame  and  it  isn't  the  blame 
That  stings  like  a  white-hot  brand ; 
It's  the  cussed  foolishness  of  a  jay 
Who'll  work  ten  hours  for  two  hours  pay 
And  vote  for  the  thing  on  election  day 
And  will  not  understand. 

The  hour  was  growing  late  at  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Goeller's  remarks,  but  Chairman  Tracy  called  on  George 
E.  Evans,  president  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation,  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  new  national  organization.  It 
had  been  the  chairman's  intention  to  call  on  Mrs.  deMille 
and  Mr.  Hennessy  for  a  few  words  but  the  length  of  the 
programme  precluded  this,  much  to  the  disappointment 
of  many  present.  But  it  can  be  said  that  this  dinner  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  ever  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Commonwealth  Land  Party  of  New  York. 

The  following  cablegram  was  received  from  the  Com- 
monwealth Land  Party  of  England. 

"Join  heartily  in  appreciation  of  your  honored  guest, 
Miss.  Schetter,  hoping  her  vigorous  uncompromising  faith 
in  Georgism  may  inspire  us  until  complete  economic  eman- 
cipation is  the  only  live  issue  everywhere." 
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NO  wonder  corporations  raise  great  slush  funds;  in  nearly 
every  state  there  are  two  bureaus — one  to  tax  them, 
the  other  to  regulate  them.  Get  rid  of  the  multiple  tax  sys- 
tem and  commissions  and  we  will  also  get  rid  of  corrupt 
politics.  Lorain,  Ohio, — Journal 

THE  Earth  is  our  Mother;  The  Great  Spirit  teaches  me 
that  it  is  not  to  be  bought  and  sold  like  other  things. 

BLACK  HAWK. 

The  Henry  George 

Foundation  Begins  Work 

f  T  has  not  taken  long  for  the  Henry  George  Foundation 
•"•  to  get  down  to  real  work.  The  officers  have  let  no  grass 
grow  under  their  feet  since  the  organization  meeting  in 
Philadelphia  on  September  2,  3  and  4.  They  have  begun 
with  an  intensive  movement  for  as  complete  an  enroll- 
ment of  the  Single  Taxers  of  the  nation  as  is  possible  to 
secure. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  specific  activities  outlined  in  a 
circular  recently  sent  out: 

Organization  of  local  Henry  George  Clubs  on  a  national 
scale. 

Establishment  of  a  national  lecture  service  that  will 
reinforce  the  good  work  now  being  done  in  this  line. 

Printing  and  distribution  of  pamphlets. 

Extending  the  circulation  of  Single  Tax  periodicals. 

Development  of  an  Economic  Research  Bureau  to  gather 
and  furnish  information  on  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  wealth. 

Furnish  expert  service  on  taxation  and  assessments; 
inviting  the  submission  of  local  problems. 

Establishment  of  a  central  clearing  house  for  Single 
Tax  information  and  societies  with  a  view  to  greater  co- 
ordination of  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  the  movement. 

Hundreds  of  letters  have  been  received  endorsing  the 
Foundation  and  promising  support  from  such  men  as 
Frederic  C.  Howe,  Darwin  D.  Martin,  Whidden  Graham, 
Frederick  H.  Monroe,  Emil  O.  Jorgensen,  John  F.  Dal- 
rymple,  F.  B.  Hamlin,  James  H.  Barry,  James  Malcolm, 
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r.  T.  E.  Dullard,  and  many  others.  Some  of  these  letters 
ere  printed  in  the  last  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

The  Foundation  announces  that  it  is  its  purpose  to 
ivocate  the  appropriation  of  the  full  economic  rent  of 
nd  and  to  stress  not  merely  the  fiscal  but  also  the  deeper 
conomic  and  social  significance  of  the  Single  Tax. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  Anna 

eorge   deMille,   of   Hollywood,    California,   daughter  of 

fenry    George,    was    unanimously    elected    as    Honorary 

ice-President    of    the    Foundation.     Mrs.    deMille    has 

raciously  accepted  this  place  and  has  expressed  a  keen 

iterest  in  the  Foundation  programme  and  particularly 

i  the  restoration  of  the  old  George  homestead  in  Phila- 

elphia,  which  is  soon  to  be  acquired  and  made  a  permanent 

nemorial  to  her  illustrious  father. 

A  number  of  additions  were  made  to  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  of  the  Foundation,  which  is  now 
onstituted  as  follows: 

Henry  Ware  Allen,  Kansas;  Will  Atkinson,  West  Vir- 
inia;  Rev.  Herbert  S.  Bigelow,  Ohio;  William  A.  Black, 
Texas;  Henry  P.  Boy  ton,  Ohio;  Miss  Janet  L.  Brownlee, 

ennsylvania;  Benjamin  W.  Burger,  New  York;  Miss 
jrace  Isabel  Colbron,  Connecticut;  A.  C.  Campbell, 
)ttawa,  Canada;  Otto  Cullman,  Illinois;  Samuel  Danziger, 
Maryland;  George  H.  Duncan,  New  Hampshire;  H.  B. 
Zmigh,  Pennsylvania;  Frank  W.  Garrison,  Maine;  Charles 
^eBaron  Goeller,  New  York;  Judson  Grenell,  Michigan; 
Bolton  Hall,  New  York;  Carman  Cover  Johnson,  New 
irork;  Fenton  Lawson,  Ohio;  Fay  Lewis,  Illinois;  Herman 
r.  Loew,  New  York;  Francis  W...Maguire,  Pennsylvania; 

rederick  H.  Monroe,  Illinois;  Dr.  Thomas  S.  K.  Morton, 
'ennsylvania;  Harry  W.  Olney,  District  of  Columbia; 
,awson  Purdy,  New  York;  Louis  F.  Post,  Washington, 
).  C.;  Jackson  H.  Ralston,  California;  Miss  Jennie  A. 
logers,  New  York;  Vernon  J.  Rose,  Missouri;  Miss 

harlotte  Schetter,  New  York;  Alex.  Y.  Scott,  Mississippi; 
Bolton  Smith,  Tennessee;  Rev.  Charles  E.  Snyder,  Iowa; 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stewart,  Pennsylvania;  S.  A.  Stockwell, 
Minnesota;  Alan  C.  Thompson,  Toronto,  Canada;  Robert 
D.  Towne,  Pennsylvania;  W.  S.  U'Ren,  Oregon;  and  Peter 
Witt,  Ohio. 

Francis  W.  Maguire,  Director  of  the  Foundation  booth 
at  the  Sesqui-centennial  Exposition,  has  distributed  65,000 
nieces  of  educational  literature  and  continues  to  register 
many  visitors  from  various  states  of  the  Union,  and  some 
rom  abroad,  who  have  expressed  a  desire  for  further  in- 
'ormation  concerning  the  Georgean  economic  philosophy. 
Secretary  P.  R.  Williams  reports  that  many  new  mem- 
aers  are  being  enrolled  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  The 
financial  campaign  is  making  splendid  progress  and  a 
heavy  correspondence  coming  into  the  Pittsburgh  head- 
quarters indicates  a  widespread  interest  in  the  revival 
of  nation-wide  activity. 

The  actual  purchase  of  the  Henry  George  birthplace 
is  expected  to  be  accomplished  within  the  next  month. 


Additional  funds,  however,  are  needed  to  cover  the  pur- 
chase, remodeling  and  equipment  of  the  old  homestead, 
which  is  to  be  made  into  a  fitting  memorial,  attractive 
both  in  its  exterior  and  its  furnishings.  It  is  the  desire 
of  the  trustees  to  give  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Single 
Taxers  of  America  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  this 
permanent  memorial  to  the  great  founder  of  our  move- 
ment, and  every  contribution,  however  large  or  small, 
will  be  gratefully  received. 

WE  levy  taxesin  proportion  to  ability  to  pay ,  which  means 
that  the  harder  a  man  works  the  more  we  tax  him ; 
the  more  thrifty  he  becomes,  the  more  we  soak  him;  the 
more  efficient  he  grows,  the  more  we  shake  him  down. 

If  I  save  money  and  buy  a  house  I  am  taxed;  if  I  waste 
my  money  in  extravagant  living,  I  am  not  taxed. 

None  of  our  taxes  is  designed  to  encourage  production 
by  the  simple  process  of  discouraging  idleness,  shiftless- 
ness,  inefficiency. 

The  devil  himself  could  not  do  a  neater  job  of  hobbling 
the  human  race. 

— Buffalo  Times. 

The  Bankers'   Free 

Trade  Manifesto 

1 1  T/ffHA  T  is  this  that  is  come  unto  the  son  of  Kish?   Is 
rr      Saul  also  among  the  Prophets? 

And  one  of  the  same  place  answered  and  said:  But  -who 
is  their  father?  Therefore  it  became  a  proverb,  IS  SA  UL 
ALSO  AMONG  THE  PROPHETS?"  Samuel  X,  11. 

Saul  was  looking  for  his  father's  asses  and  found  a 
kingdom.  May  it  not  be  that  the  great  financiers  looking 
toward  the  recovery  of  their  debts  have  launched  a  move- 
ment which  will  bring  them  much  more  than  what  they 
sought  for? 

No  happening  of  recent  years  has  so  fluttered  the  "  hawk- 
eries" of  predatory  "big  business"  as  has  the  financiers 
and  industrialists'  manifesto  condemning  intensive  pro- 
tectionism, now  the  chief  characteristic  of  post-war  policy 
of  all  the  world.  It  needed  no  prophetic  vision  to  see 
that  it  would  become  so,  taking  into  account  the  calibre 
of  the  men  to  whom  most  nations  seem  to  have  entrusted 
their  governments  in  the  last  decade.  To  call  them  shallow 
would  be  a  compliment  because  it  suggests  that  there  is 
some  water  in  the  river  bed. 

When  faced  with  the  problem  of  maintaining  their  estab- 
lishments, the  inevitable  resort  of  such  persons  is  protec- 
tion, not  seeing  that  restriction  invariably  impoverishes 
rather  than  enriches.  So  long  as  this  procedure  merely 
affected  the  poor  it  was  not  seriously  challenged,  but  it 
has  gone  beyond  this  point  and  now  threatens  the  crop 
of  golden  eggs,  by  endangering  the  lives  and  welfare  of  the 
geese  that  lay  them.  That  such  an  issue  would  arise 
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between  international  financiers  and  American  indus- 
trialists has  been  foreseen  ever  since  the  problem  of  the 
payment  of  the  war  debts  has  been  found  to  be  inconsistent 
with  our  tariff  policy. 

Of  course  the  spokesmen  of  the  various  national  groups 
who  signed  the  manifesto  were  directing  their  admoni- 
tions toward  Europe,  but  it  is  absurd  to  believe  that  it 
will  not  have  its  repercussions  in  the  United  States.  A 
glance  at  the  map  printed  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
October  31,  showing  the  boundary  lines  and  tariff  walls 
which  separate  European  nations,  reveals  a  condition  of 
affairs  which  would  be  ludicrous  if  it  were  not  ominous. 
As  shown  on  this  map,  which  was  reproduced  from  the 
Illustrated  London  News,  Russia,  in  addition  to  having  a 
tariff  wall  higher  than  any  other  country  except  Spain, 
has  in  addition  a  barbed  wire  fence  on  top  of  the  wall. 
Perhaps  this  was  merely  a  humorous  quip  by  which  the 
author  of  the  map  wished  to  suggest  that,  in  addition  to 
ordinary  difficulties,  which  the  tariff  places  in  the  way  of 
commerce,  there  was  an  additional  embargo  in  the  opposi- 
tion of  most  of  the  nations  to  permitting  any  exchanges 
between  their  nationals  and  the  "unspeakable  Bolshevik," 
whose  politics  are  as  incomprehensible  to  us  as  his 
intractable  language.  But  every  nation,  especially  the 
newly  created,  seems  to  have  devoted  a  large  part  of  its 
governmental  powers  to  shutting  out  the  other  fellow's 
manufactured  goods.  How  asinine  a  policy,  as  though 
one  could  jump  a  fence  by  pulling  on  one's  bootstraps! 
And  when  the  expected  prosperity  does  not  arrive,  the 
builders  of  these  tariff  walls  have  only  one  thought  to 
remedy  the  situation,  how  can  the  barriers  be  made  higher. 

For  this  general  state  of  mind  in  the  rest  of  the  world 
the  United  States  must  bear  the  largest  share  of  responsi- 
bility. However  our  pre-eminence  in  matters  of  art, 
science  or  spirit  may  be  contested,  no  one  disputes  our 
agglomerated  wealth.  Foreigners  reason  that  if  the  tariff 
were  the  hideous  evil  that  its  enemies  say  it  is,  clearly  it 
would  have  prevented  our  being  the  richest  country  in 
the  world.  They  go  farther  and  argue  that  by  following 
our  general  fiscal  policy  they  may  come  to  attain  our  state 
of  beatitude. 

Alas!  that  this  state  of  mind  should  exist, for  our  example 
thus  lets  loose  upon  the  world  that  perniciuous  doctrine 
which  has  done  more  to  corrupt  and  debauch  governments, 
democratic  and  monarchical  alike,  than  any  other  device 
which  mankind  has  yet  perfected,  with  the  one  exception 
of  landlordism.  Instead  of  seeing  in  the  United  States 
the  greatest  Free  Trade  area  ever  known  in  the  world 
and  recognizing  that  the  absence  of  barriers  between  the 
States  is  one  of  the  powerful  contributors  to  our  well- 
being,  they  see  the  source  of  our  prosperity  in  our  exclu- 
sion of  foreign  commerce.  As  if  a  merely  negative  policy 
could  be  productive  of  great  results.  Our  great  agricul- 
tural and  mineral  wealth,  our  inventive  genius,  our  com- 
paratively free  institutions,  all  these  elements  count  for 


nothing   to   their  purblind   eyes    in    the   building   up   of 
national  wealth. 

As  might  be  anticipated  this  appeal  from  those  ordin- 
arily counted  as  its  friends,  finds  no  response  except  a 
protest  from  the  high  tariff  hosts  who  now  man  the  battle- 
ments in  Washington.  Owing  their  elevation  to  the  seats 
of  the  mighty  to  the  subsidies,  which  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  protective  tariff  rain  alike  upon  the  just  and  the 
unjust  every  four  years,  with  President  Coolidge  at  their 
head,  they  rush  to  the  defence  of  their  masters.  Secretary 
Mellon  points  out  how  different  are  European  and  American 
conditions  and  that  the  spokesmen  of  the  manifesto  being 
from  the  wealthy  and  therefore  the  good  and  wise,  could 
not  possibly  have  referred  to  conditions  on  this  side  of  the 
water. 

And  it  is  worth  while  noticing  that  in  this  point  of  view 
they  are  sustained  by  a  paper  which  though  occasionally 
sustaining  Democratic  candidates  seems  to  have  long 
since  lost  all  perception  of  democratic  policies  with  the 
sole  exception  of  prohibition,  The  New  York  World. 

What  an  opportunity  this  manifesto  would  have  afforded 
to  the  bright  intellects  of  forty  years  ago,  George,  Garrison, 
Shearman  and  a  host  of  others  to  pour  their  indignation 
and  ridicule  on  a  policy  which  never  had  a  logical  leg  to 
stand  upon  since  Henry  George  wrote  "Protection  or  Free 
Trade"  and  showed  why  many  honest  but  stupid  minds 
clung  to  the  protectionist  delusion  because  they  saw  that 
of  itself  Free  Trade  accomplished  no  miracles  and  that 
under  the  tariff  for  revenue,  which  was  miscalled  Free 
Trade  in  Great  Britain,  there  was  grinding  poverty.  He 
showed  that  unless  Free  Exchange  was  supplemented  by 
the  Free  Production,  which  the  abolition  of  private  owner- 
ship of  land  value  would  entail,  it  could  accomplish  little 
toward  the  general  welfare  of  the  race.  It  is  a  pity  that, 
at  this  juncture,  copies  of  "Protection  or  Free  Trade" 
can  not  be  had  in  the  United  States  in  quantities.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  give  the  book  the  widest  circula- 
tion. 

The  chances  are  large  that  the  press  which  is  so  power- 
fully influenced  by  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  protected 
interests,  will  try  to  give  the  whole  question  the  minimum 
of  ventilation.  But  every  one  who  cherishes  a  glimmer 
of  hope  that  any  advance  toward  economic  freedom  can 
be  made  in  our  day  should  work,  might  and  main,  to  widen 
the  rift  in  the  cloud  sufficiently  to  let  a  few  beams  of  justice 
shine  upon  the  economic  darkness. 


Our  One-Legged  Civilization 

Lona  Ingham  Robinson  in  Des  Moines  Register 

IN  the  good  old  days  when  the  earth  was  flat  and  t 
sun  sailed  merrily  around  it  all  day  long,  our  primitive 
ancestors  invented  many  things.     They  made  the  spear, 
the  bow  and  the  battle  ax  with  which  to  hunt  and  fight 
and  likewise  the  God  of  war  to  control  the  fate  of  battles. 


He 
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in  two-wheeled  chariots  they  drove  to  battle  and  in  galleys 
they  navigated  the  sea.  They  made  crude  implements 
with  which  to  till  the  soil  and  women  and  slaves  did  the 
svork.  They  invented  the  spindle,  the  loom,  the  art  of 
milding,  and  made  tombs  and  pyramids  to  commemorate 
their  dead. 

Wrestling  at  first  hand  with  the  Great  Unknown,  they 
jvolved  those  near-sciences,  astrology,  alchemy  and  chirur- 
;ery,  and  out  of  their  primeval  souls  they  evoked  sorcery 
—evil  enchantment.     Their  magi  studied  the  stars  and 
:ast  horoscopes  of  kings  and  nations.     Their  chirurgeons 
)racticed   barbering  and   phlebotomy.     Their   alchemists 
:oiled  over  crucibles  in  hopes  of  transmuting  baser  metals 
nto  gold.     Their  sorcerers  (kings  and  conquerors)  learned 
:he  secret  of  transmuting  the  energy  of  their  (so-called) 
>aser  brethren  into  gold,  and  founded  land-tenure  and 
:ax  systems  by  which  enchantment  they  enslaved  their 
ellow   mortals.     To   safeguard    their  magic,    they   made 
cuniform  inscriptions  on  brick    recording  their  titles  and 
mortgages.     One  of  these  tablets  is  still  extant  in   the 
museum  of  Pennsylvania  University. 

Dim  ages  have  passed  into  oblivion  and  where  are  we 
now?     Though  spear  and  battle  ax  have  gone  out,  alas! 
>owder,    nitroglycerine,    tanks    and    deadly    gasses   have 
come  in.     The  crooked-stick  plow  has  given  way  to  steel 
and  horse  power,  to  traction  and  gasoline;  the  crude  caves 
and  huts  are  superseded  by  marvels  of  beautiful  archi- 
:ecture  and  conveniences,  by  pillared  palaces  and  marble 
>anks;  yet  the  majority  of  our  people  are  nomadic  tenants 
or  dwellers  in  mortgaged  homes.     Ancient  chariots  long 
ago  yielded  to  various  betterments  on  wheels;  to  steam 
cars,  trolley  and  motor  vehicles  of  many  kinds,  but  the 
>yramids  and  ancient  land-tenure  system  are  with  us  still ! 

Ancient  water-craft  progressed  from  galleys  through 
riremes,  full-sail  vessels,  steamboats,  Lusitanias,  till  at 
ast  men  have  done  the  impossible  and  sail  the  air!  But 
:he  tax  system  already  old  when  Herod  farmed  out  his 
axing  of  the  Israelites  to  rapacious  tax-gatherers,  is  vir- 
ually  the  same  we  use  today! 

Cuniform  inscriptions  on  bricks  changed  to  writing  on 

papyrus,  on  parchment,    to    printing  on  paper;  thought 

and  then  speech  flew  on  wire  till  finally  the  miraculous 

wireless    and    radio!     But    landlords    are    still    recording 

heir  titles  and  mortgages  as  safely  as  those  on  the  Assyr- 

an  tablets  of  430  B.  C. 

As  centuries  rolled  by,  astrology  merged  into  astronomy, 
alchemy  grew  into    chemistry,   chirurgery  was  cut  over 
nto  surgery,  but  their  evil  contemporary,  sorcery,  is  still 
espectable  and  in  command.     Plying  her  black  art,   she 
grinds  out  as  with  an  invisible  cream-separator,  millions 
f  weary  toilers  impoverished  by  their  own  industry,  and 
a  select  number  of  billionaires  growing  richer  in   their 
iwn  idleness. 

Now  we  would  not  think  of  using  such  tools  or  boats  or 
hariots  as  our  remote  progenitors  made;  or  of  wearing 


such  clothes  as  they  wore;  we  would  not  submit  to  being 
bled  by  their  chirurgeons;  we  smile  at  their  cosmology. 
Yet  those  simple  minded-old  parties  at  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory, who  could  not  make  a  decent  plow  or  wagon  or  watch 
or  steam  engine,  who  never  dreamed  of  daily  papers  or 
movie  pictures,  who  did  not  know  unearned  increment 
from  the  nebular  hypothesis,  rank  today  as  authority  on 
the  fundamentals  of  political  economy  and  have  trans- 
mitted to  us  their  unswerving  faith  in  war.  Only  we  are 
fighting  in  the  air  before  we  have  legally  established  our 
rightful  relation  to  the  soil! 

We  ruthlessly  scrap  our  antiquated  stage-coaches,  sea- 
craft  and  handlooms  to  make  room  for  better;  we  revise 
or  wholly  reconstruct  our  therapeutics  and  our  faulty 
machines  without  governmental  authority.  Yet  it  takes 
ages  to  abolish  whipping-posts,  prisons,  capital  punish- 
ment, slavery  and  war. 

The  world  can  go  forward  in  only  two  ways.  Individ- 
ually with  freedom,  and  collectively  by  permission  of 
established  government.  Such  things  as  can  be  originated 
by  one  man  and  copied  and  improved  by  others,  as  a  pump 
or  a  bridge,  are  revised  with  ever  increasing  momentum. 
But  advance  in  laws,  constitutions  and  governments  which 
involves  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  all  humanity  must 
proceed  through  the  machinery  of  governments  moving 
at  the  rate  of  a  glacial  formation. 

Civilization,  to  be  able  to  walk — not  to  say  march — 
should  be  fairly  balanced  with  both  feet  on  the  ground. 
But  as  we  see  the  leg  of  statecraft  involving  the  conduct 
of  states  and  nations,  stopped  growth  in  its  infancy  ages 
ago  and  now  hangs  a  superfluous  deformity;  while  the  leg 
of  mancraft,  ingenuity  and  skill  applied  to  material  things, 
has  kept  right  on  growing.  So  civilization  has  to  hop  on 
one  leg  making  almost  no  progress  at  all.  No  wonder 
it  is  nearly  overwhelmed  by  predatory  hordes  of  enemies, 
parasites  bred  of  its  own  weakness.  This  lurching,  hop- 
ping, falling  cripple  can  never  go  ahead  while  one  leg  keeps 
outgrowing  the  other.  The  recent  crowning  result  of  this 
horrible  complex  is  one  of  the  nightmares  of  the  world. 
To  restore  equilibrium  and  start  our  poor  cripple  going 
again  is  man's  tremendous  job. 

The  dazzling  deeds  of  our  scientists,  discoverers  and 
inventors  in  many  lines  have  so  long  held  our  attention 
that  we  forget  to  demand  that  governmental  and  institu- 
tional progress  keep  pace  with  it. 

For  instance,  note  our  ancient  land-tenure  system  with 
all  titles  vested  in  any  old  king  or  conqueror  forever;  with 
first  and  second  mortgages,  interest  and  foreclosures,  tax 
deeds  and  penalties.  It  is  the  most  perfect  dollar-trap 
that  could  be  devised.  All  preserved  intact  by  its  equally 
antiquated  running  mate,  our  tax  system.  He  who  owns 
the  land  upon  which  others  must  live  and  work,  fixes  wages. 
When  in  desperation  men  flock  to  the  cities  and  stand  at 
the  factory  gates  for  jobs,  their  average  wages  here  are 
fixed  by  what  they  could  earn  back  on  the  land. 
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We  hear  much  about  "efficiency"  and  "scientific 
methods."  Why  not  modernize  our  land-tenure  system 
by  overhauling  our  tax  system?  Every  one  admits  with 
Hearst  that  it  is  a  "bundle  of  inconsistencies. "  Henry 
George  in  "Progress  and  Poverty"  analyzed  all  these 
various  kinds  of  taxation,  showing  the  results  of  each. 

His  book  "Progress  and  Poverty"  shows  what  is  the  real 
scientific  taxation.  It  has  been  translated  in  all  the  princi- 
pal languages  of  Europe  and  into  Japanese  and  Chinese. 
In  his  life  he  had  the  labor  unions  with  him,  but  they  soon 
forgot.  So  this  singular  fact  remains:  that  those  who 
would  have  been  benefited  most  by  his  teachings  put  into 
operation,  never,  as  a  class,  adopted  his  great  idea.  Labor 
leaders  ignored  it.  But  the  class  who  live  by  interest 
and  profits  understand  it  and  they  know  it  will  work. 
They  know  it  is  not  merely  a  little  fiscal  reform.  They 
know  it  would  call  back  into  our  public  treasuries  a  fund 
now  lost  to  us.  They  know  that  a  fund  created  by  the 
community  collectively  is  allowed  to  be  sluiced  off  by 
private  parties  as  profits  in  land  deals  which  if  it  were 
taxed  into  the  public  treasury  would  pay  all  our  taxes, 
with  never  any  need  of  bonds.  In  short,  they  know  that 
if  we  taxed  the  price  all  out  of  land,  instead  of  being  a  life- 
time paying  up  for  a  piece  as  now,  we  would  only  pay  the 
annual  rental  into  the  public  treasury  in  which  all  have  an 
equal  share. 

In  the  several  Single  Tax  campaigns  in  California  the 
dollar-trapping  class  formed  a  solid  phalanx  of  opposi- 
tion. Listeners-in  on  an  anti-Single  Tax  dinner  given 
to  one  hundred  leading  club  women  of  Los  Angeles  in 
1918,  got  the  gist  of  the  opposition.  In  three  speeches 
each  throwing  a  special  scare  we  gleaned  the  following: 

1.  If  the  Single  Tax  should  prevail  how  could  we  float 
our  bonds? 

2.  With  the  Single  Tax  in  operation  what  would  we 
secure  mortgages  on? 

3.  Why  if  the  Single  Tax  should  come  to  pass  nobody 
would  want  any  land  except  for  use.(!) 

Our  friends  the  enemy  have  said  it  for  us. 

SOMEBODY  some  day  will  write  a  book  about  the 
romances  of  castaway  print.  John  Burns  in  his  youth 
was  drifting  in  Africa.  He  found  in  an  out-of-the-way 
spot  beside  a  jungle  river  a  copy  of  Henry  George's  "Pro- 
gress and  Poverty."  He  read  it  from  cover  to  cover- 
He  never  learned  how  it  got  in  such  an  unlikely  place  for 
an  English  book  to  be,  but  anyhow  it  fixed  his  destiny. 
He  was  converted  to  its  theories,  returned  to  England, 
became  a  leader  such  as  Ramsay  Macdonald  is  today 
and  a  great  member  of  Parliament.  This  was  told  me 
by  a  business  associate  who  was  ciceroned  through  West- 
minster by  the  genial  Burns  himself  and  heard  the  tale  from 
his  lips. 

— The  Ambassador,  published  by  the  Niagara  Paper  Mills, 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Wealth  and  Want 

PROFESSOR  MARSHALL'S  REFLECTION  AS  A 
YOUNG   MAN 

H  \  S  invention  after  invention  has  been  made,  hope 
**  after  hope  has  been  formed  that  poverty  and  ex- 
treme hard  work  would  pass  away — but  hope  after  hope  \ 
has  been  disappointed.  The  yarn  that  in  old  times  it 
would  have  taken  a  man  ten  years  to  spin  is  now  spun 
in  a  day  by  the  machines  which  one  man  can  manage,  and 
yet  there  are  people  who  have  no  clothing  but  rags.  Each 
pound  of  coal  that  goes  into  the  furnace  of  a  steam  engine 
does  as  much  work  as  the  weary  muscles  of  a  man  in  a  day ; 
and  yet  even  in  England  and  in  other  Western  countries 
there  are  workers  whose  physical  toil  is  so  hard  that  they 
have  no  strength  left  for  the  higher  life  of  man.  This 
state  of  things  must  appal  every  person  who  thinks;  and 
from  time  immemorial  protests  have  been  raised  against 
a  state  of  society  in  which  such  things  can  be.  There  are  i 
two  great  questions  which  we  cannot  think  too  much 
about.  The  first  is,  Is  it  necessary  that  while  there  is  so 
much  wealth,  there  should  be  so  much  want?  The  second 
is,  Is  there  not  a  great  fund  of  conscientiousness  and  un- 
selfishness latent  in  the  breasts  of  men,  both  rich  and  poor 
which  could  be  called  out  if  the  problems  of  life  were  set 
before  them  in  the  right  way,  and  which  would  cause 
misery  and  poverty  rapidly  to  diminish?" 
—Quoted  by  the  Spectator  in  review  of  A.  C.  Pigou's 

recently  published  "Memorials  of  Alfred  Marshall.' ' 

DENMARK  has  a  population  of  3,500,000.  There 
are  in  Denmark  nearly  1,200  book  shops  selling 
books  exclusively.  New  York  City,  with  5,000,000 
population  concentrated,  has  according  to  the  classified 
directories,  264  shops  where  books  are  sold,  but  the 
majority  carry  books  as  a  side  line." 

— GRACE  ISABEL  COLBRON  in  Publishers'  Weekly. 

Progressive  Steps  in  Japan 

FINANCE  MINISTER  HAMAGUCHI  has  been  out- 
lining the  government's  taxation  programme  in  a  num- 
ber of  public  addresses  in  which  he  has  been  declaring  the 
necessity  of  economy  in  government  and  lower  taxes  upon 
the  people  in  general. 

He  proposes  doing  away  with  stamp  taxes  upon  drugs 
and  patent  medicines,  the  tax  heretofore  collected  on  rail- 
way, steam  ship  and  street  car  tickets,  the  tax  upon  shoyu, 
the  sauce  used  every  day  by  every  Japanese,  the  income 
tax  on  small  incomes  and  a  lowering  of  the  tax  rate  upon 
small  land  holdings,  with  a  revision  of  the  land  assessments 
that  will  provide  a  long-needed  equity  between  the  small 
property  owner  and  the  owners  of  the  large  feudal  estates. 

Through  these  eliminations  and  revisions  downward 
he  estimates  a  shrinkage  of  some  $40,000,000  in  federal 
revenue. — Cable  Dispatch  in  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times. 
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Extracts  From  Contemporaries 


ECONOMIC   BARRIERS 

Germany's  desire  to  regain  her  colonies  is  one  of  the 
problems  perplexing  the  League  of  Nations.  It  is  not 
seen  that  the  need  of  nations  for  colonies  is  but  a  reflex 
of  the  world's  need  for  commercial  freedom,  which  would 
open  to  all  nations  the  resources  of  the  earth  through 
the  channels  of  mutually  profitable  trade.  Europe  is 
threatened  with  a  coal  shortage  because  of  the  British 
strike.  Her  shackled  and  feeble  markets  cannot  pay 
living  wages  for  the  mining  of  British  coal,  hence  the  strike. 
The  efficiency  of  American  industrial  methods  is  held  up 
for  European  emulation  in  vain  while  Europe  cuts  up  her 
"home  market"  into  about  30  compartments.  Economic 
barriers  account  for  France's  restless  quest  for  security, 
Italy's  aims  at  expansion,  and  a  possible  coalition  between 
them  to  further  the  desires  of  both. 

— Commerce  and  Finance. 

SINGLE  TAXERS  WHO  ARE  SUBSTANTIAL 

BUSINESS  MEN 

Because  I  have  known  many  of  the  kind,  I  find  H.  L. 
Mencken  very  much  at  fault  when  he  sweeps  all  Single 
Taxers  into  the  discard,  condemning  them  as  fanatics 
who  have  a  side  line  of  vagrant  fancies.  I  think  of  Tom 
L.  Johnson,  surely  an  executive  if  ever  there  was  one; 
masterful,  holding  true  to  his  polaris,  doing  things  for 
Cleveland  and  for  Ohio  which  have  stood.  I  think  of 
Joseph  Fels,  manufacturer,  master  of  men,  man  of  defi- 
nite procedure.  Of  William  Feather  who  has  built  up  a 
business,  who  is  efficient,  who  has  no  nonsense  about  him, 
about  whose  book  another  executive  said :  "  It  is  the  sanest 
thing  by  the  sanest  mind  of  which  I  know.  I  want  all  my 
hands  to  read  it. "  I  remember  half  a  dozen  expert  account- 
ants who  examined  the  theory  of  the  Single  Tax  to  pro- 
nounce it  sound.  I  think  of  that  man  of  systematic  per- 
sonal effort  who  has  built  up  a  great  business,  Otto  Cull- 
man,  of  the  Cullman  Works.  I  remember  Fenton  Lawson 
of  the  company  of  that  name,  whose  successful  guidance 
has  brought  his  Cincinnati  firm  to  a  high  pitch  of  efficiency. 
I  think  of  one  of  the  DuPonts  I  met  in  a  business  way, 
also  an  adherent  of  the  Single  Tax  theory.  Then  there  is 
Harry  H.  Willock,  vice-president  of  the  Waverly  Oil  Works; 
and  McGill,  of  Valparaiso,  Indiana;  and  J.  A.  Whitfield, 
the  president  of  the  Old  Dutch  Market  in  Washington. 
Not  one  of  them  has  ulterior  motive  easily  discoverable, 
unless  you  choose  to  call  that  an  ulterior  motive  which  is 
furtherance  of  business.  And  it  is  a  furtherance  of  busi- 
ness to  relieve  production  from  taxation,  as  an  application 
of  a  tax  on  land  values  would  seem  to  do. 


So,  I  set  my  experience  against  Mr.  Mencken's,  having 
found  the  advocates  of  the  Single  Tax  among  my 
acquaintances  to  be  men  of  efficiency  in  business,  men  not 
holding  the  requirements  of  logic  too  cheap,  men  not  of 
lax  mental  habit,  and  men  who  seem  to  aim  at  shaping 
their  intellectual  activities  into  a  consistent  whole.  And 
it  is  significant  that  so  many  expert  accountants  are  Henry 
George  men — significant  because  they  are  exactly  the  men 
to  whom  I  would  go  for  sane  advice  on  a  fiscal  or  an  eco- 
nomic problem.  Not  all  of  them  are  of  that  economic 
faith,  but  all  of  them  I  have  approached  admit  the  prac- 
ticability of  it. 

— CHARLES  J.  FINGER  in  All's  Well. 

DECEIVING  THE   PEOPLE 

What  observer  of  representative  government  in  action 
expects  a  tax  law  to  bear  no  marks  of  politics?  Every- 
body concerned  in  the  making  of  such  laws  plays 
politics.  In  the  income  tax  law  politics  accounts  for  the 
exemptions,  most  of  which  are  plain  bids  for  political 
support.  Politics  accounts  for  the  whole  scheme  of  in- 
direct taxation,  which  is  successfully  designed  to  tax  the 
people,  more  heavily  than  is  necessary,  in  such  a  way  that 
they  will  not  know  it  or  at  least  not  fully  realize  it.  Our 
tariff  laws  are  framed  in  the  interest  of  the  big  campaign 
contributors,  who  collect,  with  interest,  from  the  uncon- 
scious consumer.  Our  gasoline  tax  is  a  sop  to  the  rural 
vote,  which  deceives  itself  into  thinking  that  it  falls 
chiefly  on  other  classes,  though  it  raises  the  cost  of  living 
for  everybody.  Politics  is  the  father  of  our  whole  tax 
system.  If  it  were  not  so,  the  system  would  be  vastly 
simplified,  all  taxes  would  be  direct  and  the  citizen's  an- 
nual tax  bill  would  amount  to  half,  perhaps,  of  what  it 
is  now.  But,  as  Barnum  said,  the  people  love  to  be  hum- 
bugged and  the  politicians  know  it. 

— Ohio  Stale  Journal. 

ADVICE  TO   RELIGIOUS  TEACHERS 

Our  institutions  of  learning  teach  the  doctrine  that 
surplus  men  and  women  are  brought  into  the  world; 
people  for  whom  nature  makes  no  provision;  that  poverty 
vice  and  crime  are  the  necessary  outcome  of  the  opera- 
tions of  a  natural  law.  This  theory,  popularly  known 
as  Malthusian  because  it  was  first  stated  in  somewhat 
scientific  form  by  a  clergyman  named  Malthus,  makes 
it  seem  foolish  to  suppose  that  there  is  beneficence  in  nature. 
It  weakens  the  idea  of  immortality,  and  raises  a  presump- 
tion against  it,  for  it  degrades  mankind  and  renders  the 
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individual  as  of  not  much  more  importance  than  the  grass 
of  the  field. 

Learned  professors  teach  a  natural  law  of  human  pro- 
gress which  also  makes  the  individual  seem  insignificant. 
According  to  this  theory,  nature  takes  little  or  no  thought 
for  any  one  man,  but  is  concerned  in  perfecting  the  race. 
If  true,  why  should  nature  concern  herself  about  continued 
existence  after  death? 

The  best  discussion  of  this  subject  we  have  seen  is  in 
Henry  George's  "Progress  and  Poverty."  Our  friendly 
suggestion  to  clergymen  is  to  lay  aside  their  copy  of  Darwin 
and  take  up  George's  book.  Here  they  will  find  a  thinker 
who  does  raise  a  strong  presumption,  by  scientific  reason- 
ing, in  favor  of  immortality. 

— Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal. 

CIVILIZING   SAMOA  ? 

The  Administrator  of  Samoa,  former  German  territory 
now  governed  by  New  Zealand  under  mandate  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  is  making  a  proposal  to  individualize 
land  titles.  Up  to  the  present  the  lands  have  been  owned 
in  common.  This  was  the  reason  that  indentured  Chinese 
had  to  be  brought  in  because  of  the  so-called  labor  short- 
age. On  account  of  the  prolific  nature  and  having  his 
own  land  to  go  to,  the  Samoan  worked  only  when  he  wanted. 
If  this  suggestion  is  carried  into  effect  within  a  generation 
or  so  the  Samoans  will  become  like  the  Maori,  a  landless 
people. 

The  British  authorities  in  Kenya  (East  Africa)  have  so 
far  turned  down  the  persistent  requests  of  the  European 
farmers  to  allow  the  natives  tb  sell  their  land  and  impose 
a  poll  tax  so  that  they  will  have  to  go  to  work.  Once  a 
race  is  detached  from  its  native  patrimony  they  are  no 
longer  free  men.  When  the  iniquitous  Acts  were  passed 
in  England  permitting  the  enclosure  of  the  common  lands, 
the  people  were  driven  to  the  cities  and  became  industrial 
slaves. 

The  land  speculators  of  Samoa,  New  Zealand,  and  Aus- 
tralia will  applaud  the  action  of  the  authorities  of  Samoa 
in  making  it  easy  for  the  Samoans  to  be  dispossessed  of 
their  heritage  to  become  a  medium  of  profiteering  against 
both  white  and  brown  settlers. 

— Liberator,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

LANDLORD'S  STRIKE 

The  ability  and  willingness  to  reason  accurately  and 
logically  from  premise  to  conclusion,  let  the  chips  fall 
where  they  may,  is  rare  indeed.  We  prefer  to  think  and 
draw  conclusions  along  the  lines  of  our  own  inclinations 
or  interests.  But  it  is  only  as  we  gain  the  ability  to  look 
matters  squarely  in  the  face  and  shape  our  conduct  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principle  of  justice  that  underlies  all 
human  relations,  that  we  shall  ever  establish  conditions 


of  permanent  prosperity  and  peace.  The  following  extract 
from  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  showing  that  there  is 
more  than  one  variety  of  "strikes",  is  a  kind  of  thinking 
and  writing  that  should  be  encouraged. 

"There  is  another  kind  of  strike,  purely  a  passive  one, 
that  has  been  generally  ignored,  and  has  evoked  little  or 
no  hostile  criticism  by  the  press.  This  is  the  strike  of 
owners  of  idle  valuable  lands,  who  withhold  them  from  use 
in  the  expectation  that  they  will  be  able  to  obtain  a  higher  price 
than  their  present  values.  Most  owners  of  this  sort  of  prop- 
erty will  indignantly  deny  that  they  are  "on  strike,"  yet 
the  situation  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  striking 
coal  miners.  They  have  something  that  others  need, 
but  they  prefer  to  let  the  land  lie  idle,  as  the  coal  miners 
prefer  to  go  idle,  rather  than  agree  to  the  terms  offered." 
— -Leighton's  Magazine,  San  Francisco. 

THE   PITTSBURGH   TAX   PLAN 

Pittsburgh  is  so  well  pleased  with  the  system  of  taxing 
land  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  buildings  on  it,  authorized 
by  the  law  in  1913,  that  the  executive  organizations  of  the 
Allied  Boards  of  Trade  of  Allegheny  County  have  resolved 
to  prepare  a  bill  for  introduction  in  the  Legislature  next 
winter  authorizing  the  reduction  of  the  tax  on  buildings 
to  1  per  cent  of  the  amount  levied  on  the  site. 

According  to  a  circular  issued  by  the  Allied  Boards  of 
Trade,  the  rate  on  land  in  1925  was  19.5  mills,  while  the 
rate  on  the  improvements  was  9.75  mills.  These  two 
rates  produced  the  revenue  that  would  be  raised  by  a 
flat  rate  of  15.2  mills,  but  the  distribution  of  the  tax  was 
such  that  the  total  bill  paid  by  apartment  houses,  office 
buildings,  manufacturing  plants  and  residences  was  less 
than  it  would  have  been  with  the  flat  rate. 

The  effect  of  the  law  has  been  to  encourage  building 
in  the  city.  Consequently,  it  is  approved  by  the  Real 
Estate  Board.  The  building  and  loan  associations  approve 
it  because  it  encourages  home  owning,  and  the  managers 
of  the  great  corporations  favor  it  because  it  relieves  them 
of  burdensome  taxes  on  the  structures  that  they  rear  for 
carrying  on  their  business. 

It  is  an  interesting  application  of  the  theory  that  values 
created  by  the  community  should  be  taxed  at  a  higher 
rate  than  values  created  by  the  exertion  of  the  individual. 
The  value  of  land  in  the  heart  of  Pittsburgh  has  been 
created  by  the  growth  of  a  large  city  around  it.  It  is  con- 
tinually increasing  in  value  as  the  city  grows.  The  build- 
ings on  it  have  been  paid  for  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  men 
who  own  them.  As  soon  as  they  are  finished  they  begin 
to  decrease  in  value,  and  in  fifty  years  or  thereabouts 
they  will  be  worthless,  as  fifty  years  is  said  to  be  the  aver- 
age life  of  a  building  in  a  large  city.  When  an  old  build- 
ing in  Pittsburgh  is  torn  down  to  make  way  for  a  new  one, 
there  is  so  little  salvage  that  it  is  virtually  an  absolute 
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!  li  s.     The  man  who  buys  the  site  takes  no  account  of  the 


Iding  on  it.     Indeed,  in  many  cases  it  is  a  liability, 
the  cost  of  tearing  it  down  is  greater  than  the  value 
the  old  material  in  it. 

\s  already  said,  the  Allied  Boards  of  Trade  are  planning 
ask  the  Legislature  to  permit  the  taxation  of  improve- 
nts  at  only  1  per  cent,  of  the  amount  levied  on  the  land, 
ey  are  also  planning  to  ask  the  Legislature  to  permit 
;  counties  and  school  districts  to  adopt  a  similar  plan 
the  voters  approve.  There  is  bound  to  be  a  lively  dis- 
<  ssion  of  the  subject  in  Harrisburg  before  the  winter 


over. 


-Public  Ledger,  Philadelphia,  Nov.  23,  1926. 


A  REDUCTION  of  the  numbers  and  forms  of  taxes  will  do 
i  )re  to  bring  factories  into  town  than  sign  boards  down 
the  depot. — Lorain,  Ohio,  Journal. 

BOOK  NOTICE 

YEARNEY'S  JUSTICE. 


If  this  little  book  does  not  tell  a  story  according  to  the  Prophet 
our  faith,  Henry  George,  then  nothing  does.  In  the  starkness  of 
e  tale  there  are  whole  volumes  of  economic  implications.  Every- 
lere  in  its  99  pages  the  appeal  of  the  disinherited  sounds  somberly 
rough  them  all.  It  is  the  grim  tragedy  of  a  man  out  of  work  told 
go  in  his  old  age  after  nearly  half  a  century  in  which  he  has  worked 
produce  and  conserve  wealth  for  another. 

And  with  what  strange  questions  of  another  sort  of  justice  he  reasons 
ith  those  he  meets  in  terms  that  stamps  him  as  a  crazy  man  to  his 
iteners.     But  these  reasons  we  know  as  the  immutable   decrees  of 
od's  justice  ignored  in  human  relations,  though  to  his  hearers  they 
und  like  the  ramblings  of  old  age  grown  senile.     Yearney  is  typical 
the  blind,  groping  soul  of  the  seeker  for  justice,  conscious  of  the 
rces  of  oppression  but  unable  to  trace  them  to  their  origin. 
The  author  of  this  tragic  tale  is  Ivan  Caukar,  greatest  of  the  writers 
I  Jugoslavia.     The  book  is  one  of  the  volumes  issued  by   the   Van- 
liard  Press,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City,  and  is  published  at  fifty 
fcnts— J.  D.  M. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

A  DEAD  WEIGHT  ON   THE  FARMING   INDUSTRY 
;DITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

In  our  efforts  to  enlighten  the  farmer  I  believe  we  should  call  special 
ttention  to  his  particular  position  as  a  land  owner  as  distinct  from 
ind  owners  that  are  not  farmers.  As  an  owner  of  natural  resources 
is  situation  in  the  economic  field  is  different. 

Taking  the  price  of  land,  or  of  a  farm,  as  the  accumulated  economic 
lent  which  the  farmer  must  pay  in  order  to  get  possession,  the  sum 
3aid  is  the  purchase  price  of  an  opportunity  to  work  and  upon  which 
10  interest  can  be  collected  and  as  far  as  his  business  is  concerned 
emains  dead  capital.  It  can  be  recovered  when  he  sells,  and  probably 
vith  an  increase,  but  the  burden  is  simply  transferred  to  another  farmer 
ind  therefore  never  leaves  the  farming  class.  It  is  a  dead  weight 
>n  the  industry  of  farming. 

The  fanner  is  not  now  nor  never  can  be  in  a  position  to  fix  the  sell- 
ng  price  of  his  products  on  the  basis  of  capital  invested,  plus  labor, 
nsurance,  taxes,  superintendence  and  other  items  that  enter  into  cost, 
while  the  goods  for  which  his  product  is  exchanged  comes  to  him  with 
all  these  charges  plus  Rent. 


The  condition  of  the  farmer  is  hopeless  under  the  present  feudal 
system. 
Oceano,  California.  T.  O.  THOMPSON. 

THE  IOWA  FARMER  AGAIN. 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

The  middle  west  has  had  its  troubles,  and  it  should  make  students 
dig  deep  to  find  the  causes  and  the  remedies.  In  the  East  you  have 
prosperity  and  in  the  West  adversity.  We  are  marketing  our  oats  at 
28  to  30  cents  a  bushel — hundreds  of  thousands  of  bushels  and  no 
profit  to  the  grower.  We  have  high  taxes,  high  transportation  rates 
and  high  cost  of  building  material,  shoes,  clothing  and  all  things  we  must 
buy  come  high  while  our  produce  sells  low.  No  wonder  some  of  the 
farmers  see  red. 
Ruthven,  Iowa.  P.  H.  DONLON. 

TAX  THE  POSITION  ON  THE  MAP. 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  find  in  talking  to  farmers  that  "land  value"  seems  synonymous 
with  "farm  value;"  and  they  make  the  farm  valuable.  The  only 
words  that  I  find  are  adequate  to  express  our  idea  of  site  value  or  land 
value  is  "  position-on-the-map. "  It  is  comical  to  see  the  light  of  under- 
standing touch  the  face  when  one  explains  that  we  will  not  tax  any- 
thing they  are  thinking  about;  we  will  tax  only  the  position-on-the- 
map.  This  is  a  stunner. 
Union,  N.  Y.  CHAS.  LE  BARON  GOELLER. 

FROM   THE  EDITOR  OF   THE  STOCKTON  FORUM. 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

That  vote  on  that  amendment  to  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Foundation  and  your  opening  of  the  columns 
of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  to  those  of  us  who  have  (however  un- 
consciously), been  drifting  into  a  position  of  isolation  because  of  lack 
of  faith  in  a  partial  recovery  of  the  unearned  increment  and  of  our 
demand  that  it  be  ALL  recovered  that  none  of  our  OWN  EARNED 
stipend  be  taken  from  us,  is  very  encouraging. 

For  the  first  time  since  I  came  into  this  state,  thirteen  years  ago, 
the  state  ballot  for  the  November  election  has  NO  Georgist  pro- 
position on  it.  For  the  first  time  in  about  fifteen  years  there  is  no 
discussion  of  the  Georgist  philosophy  in  a  state  election.  This  is 
undoubtedly  a  direct  result  of  the  split  here  and  of  the  almost 
complete  elimination  of  men  like  myself  from  the  publicity  of  the 
movement.  We  have  a  little  sheet  in  this  state  which  passes  as  the 
official  organ  of  the  California  movement,  yet  it  never  gives  any  recog- 
nition to  the  fact  that  California  has  a  paper  of  general  circulation 
that  preaches  the  Georgist  philosophy  in  every  column,  every  week 
and  puts  more  columns  of  matter  in  support  of  it  every  week  than  the 
official  paper  does  in  a  year.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  com- 
plaining. I  am  amused.  But,  if  the  announcement  in  our  NATIONAL 
ORGAN — means  that  the  rest  of  us  are  now  to  be  recognized,  it 
marks  a  new  day, — whether  or  not  a  better  one. 
Stockton,  California.  L.  D.  BECKWITH. 


NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

S.  S.  TABER,  of  San  Diego,  delivered  an  address  before  the  Economic 
Club  of  that  city  on  the  Preservation  of  Liberty,  which  is  reported  in 
the  San  Diego  Labor  Leader.  In  this  address  Mr.  Taber  gave  an  ex- 
planation of  the  newspaper  venture  of  L.  D.  Beckwith,  of  Stockton, 
California,  which  is  known  to  our  readers.  The  paper  is  the  pioneer 
in  independent  journalism,  is  in  a  sense  everybody's  paper,  since  by 
paying  merely  the  mechanical  expense  of  type  setting  and  press  work 
any  one  may  say  just  what  he  has  to  say  through  its  columns.  Mr. 
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Beckwith  plays  no  favorites,  and  so  his  paper  is  a  debating  ground 
that  furnishes  a  splendid  demonstration  of  independent  journalism. 

WALDO  J.  WERNICKE  quoted  from  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  an  account  of  the  success 
of  the  Single  Tax  experiment  in  Sydney,  N.  S.  Wales.  Mr.  Wernicke 
gets  many  communications  in  the  papers  of  California,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco News,  the  Los  Angeles  News,  the  Santa  Monica  Outlook,  the  Los 
Angeles  Daily  Record,  and  many  others.  He  seizes  on  salient  points 
that  have  a  news  interest. 

ON  October  8,  the  Henry  George  Club  of  Pittsburgh  listened  to  Miss 
Eleanor  Evans  tell  of  the  Copenhagen  Conference  which  she  attended. 
Miss  Evans  is  the  daughter  of  George  Evans,  president  of  the  Henry 
George  Foundation.  Miss  Janet  L.  Brownlee,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Col- 
lege for  Women,  who  also  attended  the  Copenhagen  Conference,  acted 
as  Chairman.  On  October  1,  Mr.  Evans  spoke  on  the  inspiring  three 
days  convention  at  Philadelphia. 

IN  a  recent  number  of  Farm  and  Fireside  (the  National  Farm  Maga- 
zine) J.  D.  Black  mentions  as  inimical  to  the  farming  industry  the 
tariff  on  imports,  "which  has  always  hurt  the  farmer  more  than  it  has 
helped  him  as  a  producer,  and  our  taxation  system  which  takes  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  farmers'  income  than  that  of  any  other  group." 
Mr.  Black  is  chief  of  division  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota. 

THOMAS  MOTT  OSBORNE,  Single  Taxer,  but  better  known  for  his 
work  for  prison  reform,  dropped  dead  of  heart  disease  in  the  city  of 
Auburn,  N.  Y.  He  had  been  twice  elected  Democratic  mayor  of 
Auburn,  which  was  a  tribute  to  his  personal  popularity,  for  the  city 
is  normally  Republican.  He  had  been  for  many  years  a  subscriber 
to  this  paper. 

THE  September  issue  of  Freeland,  edited  and  published  by  A.  J. 
Samis,  at  Los  Angeles,  is,  as  usual,  full  of  immensely  interesting  para- 
graphs on  current  happenings. 

HENRY  D.  NUNN,  assistant  counsel  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ, 
Scientist,  and  long  an  active  member  of  the  Massachusetts'  Single 
Tax  League,  died  at  his  home  in  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  on  November 
13,  aged  58  years,  leaving  a  widow  and  son.  He  was  born  in  Fal- 
mouth,  Ky.,  and  when  a  young  man  went  to  Denver  and  engaged  in 
newspaper  work  there.  Later  he  came  to  New  York.  He  went  to 
Boston  in  1899  and  entered  on  the  practise  of  law. 

MELBOURNE  Single  Taxers  fittingly  celebrated  Henry  George  Com  - 
memoration  Day  at  Independent  Hall  in  that  city.  Dr.  Paul  Dane 
made  the  principal  address.  Adelaide,  Australia,  also  held  a  Henry 
George  Commemoration  Social  in  September.  The  principal  address 
was  made  by  Mr.  Alfred  Chappel,  president  of  the  Single  Tax  League 
of  South  Australia.  Musical  recitals  and  readings  were  part  of  the 
entertainment. 

FRANK  H.  HOWE,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  who  is  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  papers  of  Ohio,  has  an  excellent  letter  in  the  Ohio  State  Journal 
of  November  5,  under  the  title  "The  Unearned  Increment." 

FRANK  STEPHENS  in  a  recent  communication  to  this  paper  writes: 
"Whenever  I  read  your  writings  I  thank  heaven  for  a  Single  Taxer 
who  is  not  a  State  Socialist  without  knowing  it." 

WITH  the  November-December  issue  the  Square  Deal,  Single  Tax 
organ  of  Toronto,  attains  its  twenty-fourth  year.  It  is  a  journal  which 
reflects  credit  upon  its  editors,  Allan  C.  Thompson  and  Ernest  J. 
Farmer.  The  current  issue  is  especially  noteworthy. 


The  Root  Cause  of  the  Coal  Trouble,  by  Sir  Edgar  Harperl 
is  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  English  League  for  the  Taxation 
of  Land  Values,  11  Tothill  Street,  London,  England.  Sir  Edgar  waJ 
Chief  Valuer  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  and  for  thirty  year! 
previously  was  in  the  service  of  the  London  County  Council.  It  iJ 
a  valuable  pamphlet. 

THE  English  League  also  announces  that  it  has  now  a  stock  of  the 
Land  Game.  This  game  was  very  popular  during  the  war  in  man™ 
of  the  soldiers'  huts,  and  is  an  amusing  method  of  getting  people,  youn« 
and  old,  interested  in  the  Land  Question.  Full  particulars  will  bl 
supplied  on  application  to  the  English  League. 

RAY  ROBSON,  of  Lansing,  Michigan,  is  one  of  the  faithful  who  it- 
constantly  on  the  job.  During  the  past  year  he  has  contributed  maiw 
articles  to  the  papers  and  made  numerous  addresses  before  Men'l 
Clubs,  Granges,  etc. 

FREDERICK  H.  MONROE  reports  a  considerable  increase  in  sales  ofi 
economic  works  to  public  libraries.  These  include  the  books  of  Henrjl 
George,  Prof.  Harry  Gunnison  Brown,  Frederick  C.  Howe  anfl 
Herbert  Quick. 

JUDSONGRENELL,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  author  of  telling  pamphl 
lets  on  the  Georgian  principles,  is  well  and  happy  despite  his  eight* 
years  and  impaired  eyesight. 

JOSEPH  H.  TYNDAL,  of  Cedar  Springs,  Michigan,  was  raised  a  higM 
tariff  Republican  and  became  a  Single  Taxer  by  accidentally  coming 
across  a  discarded  copy  of  Protection  or  Free  Trade.  Since  which  timJ 
for  nearly  thirty  years  he  has  been  an  active  advocate  of  our  cause. 

HON.  F.  F.  INGRAM,  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  will  spend  the  comini 
six  months  at  National  City,  California. 

DR.  GEORGE  J.  SCHNEIDER,  of  Elgin,  Illinois,  was  converted  to  tha 
Henry  George  doctrine  through  reading  the  Lovell  edition  of  "  Pro! 
gress  and  Poverty." 

DR.  GEORGE  H.  SHERMAN,  of  Detroit,  has  departed  for  Palm  Beachl 
Florida.  Dr.  Sherman  has  practically  retired  from  his  manufactur 
ing  business,  his  son  Arthur  assuming  charge.  Dr.  Sherman  has  beei 
for  a  number  of  years  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  Public  Ownershi] 
movement  as  well  as  a  strong  supporter,  financially  and  otherwis* 
of  the  Single  Tax  cause. 

PETER  KREITER,  of  Hillsdale,  Michigan,  has  been  a  Single  Taxe 
since  1880.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Anti-Poverty  Society 

EMIL  KNIPS  writing  from  Fairhope  and  renewing  his  subscription 
says:  "You  will  always  find  me  as  one  of  the  many  that  delight  ii 
the  regular  visits  of  your  splendid  publication,  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
in  our  home." 

OUR  old  friend  and  perhaps  too  generous  admirer,  J.  H.  Kauffman 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  writes:  "Your  address  at  the  Philadelphia  Con 
gress,  on  what  Henry  George  taught,  is  particularly  fine." 

WE  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  an  old  subscriber  to  this  paper 
G.  M.  Willard,  State  Game  Warden  of  Arizona. 

DR.  VICTOR  ORZECHOWSKI,  formerly  a  practicing  physician  of 
Detroit,  has  returned  to  Warsaw,  Poland,  to  devote  his  life  mainly  tJ 
interpreting  the  works  of  Henry  George  and  other  Single  Tax  literal! 
ture  in  Polish.  He  will  also  lecture  and  use  his  best  efforts  to  incor-l 
porate  the  proposals  of  Mr.  George  into  the  fundamental  laws  o^ 
Poland. 
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'ROF.  JAMES  A.  WOODBURN,  formerly  of  Bloomington,  Michigan, 
i  retired  from  his  position  in  the  department  of  economics  in  the 
100!  in  that  place  and  is  now  residing  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

CHARLES  WEIDLER,  Attorney  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  made  a  strong 
n  as  democratic  candidate  for  Congress,  but  was  defeated. 

DR.  FRANK  JARVIS,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  was  another  demo- 
itic  can  didate  for  Congress,  but  was  also  defeated. 

CHESTER  C.  PLATT  is  writing  a  column  for  the  Union  Nevis  of  St. 
tersburg  Florida.  One  of  the  readers  of  this  column  made  clip- 
iga  from  it  and  sent  them  to  H.  L.  Mencken.  He  received  a  letter 
,m  Mr.  Mencken  in  which  that  gentleman  says:  "The  Platt  stuff 
very  interesting.  But  the  fact  is  not  surprising.  Some  of  the  best 
wspaper  writing  in  America  is  done  on  the  little  papers. " 
In  the  issue  of  the  Union  News  for  November  11,  Mr.  Platt  com- 
ents  on  the  speech  of  Frederic  C.  Howe  at  the  recent  dinner  in  New 
>rk  to  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy  and  Anna  George  deMille. 

SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA,  also  celebrated  the  Henry  George  anniversary 
th  an  address  by  the  president  of  the  Single  Tax  League,  C.  R.  Swan, 
alter  Finch  and  others.  Our  Australian  friends  seem  to  make  these 
fairs  social  as  well  as  intellectual  successes.  And  our  thought  is 
at  if  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  contained  twice  the  number  of  pages  it 
uld  do  nothing  better  than  print  some  of  these  admirable  addresses. 

AT  a  meeting  on  September  10  at  St.  Ermin's  Restaurant  in  London, 
•Id  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Committee,  the  suggestion  was 
ade  that  Mrs.  Anna  George  deMille  should  come  to  Great  Britain 
id  conduct  a  campaign  for  land  value  taxation  and  free  trade  as  he 
ther  did  a  generation  ago.  This  proposal  was  enthusiastically 
ceived  Herbert  Berens,  son  of  the  late  Lewis  H.  Berens,  one  of 
ic  joint  authors  of  "The  Story  of  My  Dictatorship,"  presided. 

CANADIAN  publishers  of  magazines  appeared  recently  before  the 
ariff  Advisory  Board  at  Ottawa  and  pled  for  a  duty  on  American 
-riodicals.  This  is  said  to  be  in  line  with  recent  protests  in  the  House 
i  Commons  against  the  Americanization  of  Canada.  The  Canadian 
gislators  must  have  a  rather  poor  opinion  of  the  intellectual  capacity 
f  their  constituents  if  they  think  they  can  be  influenced  by  some  o 
be  American  magazines  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

THE  Education  Protective  Association  has  been  formed  in  Chicago 
-ith  George  A.  Schilling  as  president  and  Emil  O.  Jorgensen  as  secre- 
ary      The  purpose  is  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  propaganda  in  schools, 
olleges  and  universities  to  advance  the  special  interests  of  the  few  at 
he  expense  of  the  many.     The  artillery  of  the  organization  will 
irected  against  the  "Research"    institution    of    the    Northwestern 
Iniversity  headed  by  Richard  T.  Ely,  and  its  imitators. 
:ago  Single  Tax  Club  will  help  in  the  work. 

JOHN  B.  MERRELL,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  recently  returned  from  a 
rip  to  California.  During  his  vacation  he  addressed  sixteen  Kiwanis 
Tlubs  on  the  Single  Tax. 

Hon.  George  H.  Duncan,  on  the  staff  of  the  Henry  George  Lecture 
Association  of  Chicago,  was  re-elected  to  the  New  Hampshire  legisla- 
ure  for  the  fourth  time,  being  accorded  on  November  2  the  largest 
naiority  he  ever  received.  Mr.  Duncan  will  be  able  to  fill  lecture 
lates  in  New  England  on  Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday  and  Monday 
7  each  week  during  the  greater  part  of  the  legislative  session  whi< 
>pens  in  January  and  closes  in  April. 

.THOMAS  L.  MASSON  in  an  "Outline  of  Best  Books  "in  the  Dearborn 
Independent  includes  Henry  George's  "Progress  and  Poverty  and 
Adam  Smith's  "Wealth  of  Nations." 


STATEMENT    of    the    Ownership,     Management,    Circulation,    etc. 
retired  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  of  LAND  AND 
FKKKI.OM  published  I'.i-Monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  Oct.  1,  « 
State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss.: 

Before  me,  a  notary  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  per 
ally  appeared  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  accord- 
ing to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  t 
true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the  afore. 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  tl 
Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  Section  443,  Postal  Laws  am 
Regulations,  to  wit: 

1.     That  the  names  and  adresses  of  the  publisher,  edi 
aging  editor  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher:  Single  Tax  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  150  Nassau  Street,  New 

York  City. 

Editor-     Joseph  Dana  Miller,  ISO  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 
Managing  Editor:     Joseph  Dana  Miller,   150  Nassau  Street,   New 

York  Citv 

Business  Manager:    Joseph  Dana  Miller,  150  Nassau  Street.  New 

York  City. 

2  That  the  owners  are:  Single  Tax  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  William 
J    Wallace,  Pres.;  George  R.  Macy,  Sec.,   150  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City.     None  but  Joseph  Dana  Miller  own  one  per  cent,  or  moi 

of  stock. 

3  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  s 
holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  b 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  none. 

4  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  t 
owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  < 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  t 
books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholdf 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee 

in  any  other  fiduciary  rel  tion,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation 
for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  para- 
graphs contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  beta 
as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees   hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  tl 
bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direc 
indirect  in  the  said  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  state 
by  him. 

JOSEPH  DANA  MILLER, 

Editor 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  25th  day  of  Sept.,  1926. 
[Seal]  LOUIS  D.  SCHWARTZ,  Notary  Public. 

New  York  County 
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This  volume  comprises  the  collected  verse  of  Joseph  Dana  Miller, 
contributed  to  the  leading  magazines  during  the  past  thirty  years 
and  more — about  ISO  poems.  Suitable  for  a  Holiday  Girt  to  your 
Single  Tax  friends,  and  others.  Here  are  a  few  sample  verses: 


Honor  these  whose  work  is  done, 
Lincoln,  Lovejoy,  Garrison — 

Name  of  fadeless  splendor,  he 
Brown  of  Ossawattomie! 

Fames  shall  die,  but  these  remain, 
Who  in  the  world's  night  of  pain 

And  its  darkness,  lifted  high 
Lamps  of  light  against  the  sky! 

Help  us,  spirits  of  the  past, 
When  the  Nation's  feet  are  cast 

In  unholy  ways,  to  light 

The  true  pathway  out  of  night — 

Torch-bearers  in  the  olden  ways, 
Be  with  us  in  our  evil  days! 

— From  "Keepers  of  the  Light." 


In  from  the  farm  and  the  cattle-range — 
Something  in  politics  new  and  strange — 
Men  with  their  faces  bronzed  and  set, 
Common  men,  who  are  feeling  yet 
That  old  fervor  from  which  arose 
Cromwell's  deeds  and  Milton's  prose. 
Sneer,  if  you  will,  but  have  no  doubt 
There's  a  spirit  back  of  that  mighty  shout. 
Ye  cannot  quiet  with  specious  pens 
The  sense  of  wrongs  in  those  loud  "Amens, " 
And  "Bless  the  Lord" — so  the  very  air 
Had  less  of  politics  than  of  prayer! 

From  "The  Cincinnati  Convention.' 


All  these  I  hate — war  and  its  panoply, 
The  lie  that  hides  its  ghastly  mockery, 
That  makes  its  glories  out  of  women's  tears 
The  toil  of  peasants  through  the  burdened 

years, 

The  legacy  of  long  disease  that  preys 
On  bone  and  body  in  the  afterdays. 

God's  curses  pour, 
Until  it  shrivel  with  its  votaries 
And  die  away  in  its  own  fiery  seas, 

That  nevermore 

Its  dreadful  call  of  murder  may  be  heard — 
A  thing  accursed  in  very  deed  and  word 

From  blood -drenched  shore  to  shore! 

— From  "The  Hymn  of  Hate" — Selected  by 
Elbert  Hubbard  for  a  place  in  his  famous 
Scrap  Book." 

Strong  scholars  of  an  elder  age, 
Whose  spirits  burst  their  sheepskin  mould 
And  parchment  shrouds,  and  stood  revealed — 
These  radiant  scriveners  of  old! 
Gower  and  Lydgate,  too,  were  there 
As  mourners  at  his  funeral  bed; 
Langhorne  and  Cotton  hovered  near, 
And  the  bent  form  of  Holinshed. 

— From  "The  Dead  Bibliophile." 

He  drank  of  wine  that  he  might  gain  in  wit 
As  do  the  fools  who  have  small  share  of  it; 
Another  with  more  wit  kept  simpler  fare, 
Having  enough  to  know  he'd  none  to  spare. 
—From  "Wit." 


No  Hun  or  Vandal  horde  prevails 
O'er  land  where  serfs  are  not,  nor  lords, 

Though  here  are  playgrounds  that  were  jails, 
And  plowshares  that  were  swords. 
Nor  eye  their  boundary  descries 
Who  flung  from  them  all  vulgar  fears, 

Nor  are  the  slopes  of  Paradise 
Wider  than  their  frontiers! 

— From  "The  Country  of  the  Future.' 


How  shall  we  judge  him— he  who  nobly  fails 
At  task  before  which  weaker  spirit  quails; 
Fights  and  succumbs  for  Truth's  sake— who 

shall  guess 

The  splendid  measure  of  his  ill  success? 
— From  "Success" 

Not  by  the  sceptre,  nor  the  ermine  robe, 
Not  by  the  jewelled  tinsel  of  a  throne, 

We  knew  him  as  a  king;  the  great  round  globe 
Is  sepulcher,  and  claims  him  as  her  own, 
And  yet  we  know  he  is  not  death's  alone. 

The  body  dies — who  says  the  mind  shall  die? 

What  recks  it  if  the  earth  of  Greenwood 

hold 
His  mouldering  frame  under  this  Autumn  sky? 

What  matter  if  the  hands  lie  still  and  cold? 
His  thought  shall  live  when  this  grey  world 

is  old. 

— From  the  "  Henry  George  Commemoration 
Ode." 
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